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ALBERT  GUERARD  AND  THE 
GREAT  AWARENESS 

BY  BURTON  RASCOE 

A  Preface  to  World  Literature.  By  Albert  Guirard. 
Henry  Holt  d  Co.  New  Ycm-Ic.  1940.  458  pages.  $3. 

WE  often  hear  it  said  that  we  no  longer  have  critics  and 
criticism  in  these  days  such  as  they  had  in  the  Nine' 
teenth  Century.  That  is  quite  true.  But  outs  is  the 
gain  rather  than  the  loss. 

By  way  of  refreshing  my  mind,  in  preparation  for 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  Albert  Gu^rard,  I  have  just  glanced  over  some 
examples  of  Nineteenth  Century  criticism.  First,  let  me  dte  a  by  no 
means  invidious  (but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  typical)  example.  The  issue 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1822  contains  a  review  of  a  book 
of  two  tragedies  and  one  mystery  by  Lord  Byron — Sardanapalust  The 
Two  Posc^  \  and  Cain. 

The  reviewer  employed  4,500  words  before  he  mentioned  Byron’s 
name.  He  wrote  23,000  words  all  told.  The  burden  of  those  words  is  that 
Byron  is  wasting  his  time  and  trying  the  patience  of  the  critic  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  for,  it  would  appear  that  the  critic  had  scolded  B3rron 
before,  without  happy  results:  “He  has  certainly  not  been  very  tradable 
to  advice,  nor  very  patient  of  blame.”  The  critic  bids  Byron  consider 
Shakespeare  and  be  like  him. 

There  is  no  magazine,  no  periodical  of  any  kind  in  the  world,  that 
would  publish  such  picayune  verbosity  in  these  days.  There  is  no  room 
in  any  present  day  magazine  or  newspaper  even  for  articles  of  such  length 
as  the  weekly  causeries  of  Sainte'Beuve  and  Lemaitre,  who  cu^marily 
devoted  from  10,000  to  15,000  words  to  a  single  author,  apropos  of  a 
single  book.  Perhaps  that  is  a  loss;  but  if  it  is,  1  can  sustain  it  without 
regret. 

In  a  book  of  458  pages  Albert  Gu^rard  has  covered  the  whole  of  the 
literature  of  the  Webern  world;  and  when  I  say  “covered,”  I  mean  liter' 
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ally  that;  for  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  field,  marked  the  divisions, 
surveyed  the  genres,  remarked  the  qualities  in  each,  given  us  the  bases  of 
comparisons,  and  has  e^blished  in  the  novel,  the  drama,  the  essay,  in 
poetry  and  in  criticism  a  set  of  axioms  for  a  rational  judgment  and  enjoys 
ment  of  each  branch  and  type  of  h'terature. 

Mr.  Gu^rard  brings  to  the  job  of  criticism,  fir^,  a  personab'ty  that  is 
intere^ing;  second,  a  schola^c  diligence  and  thoroughness;  third,  a  fine 
sensitivity  to  literary  values;  fourth,  an  awareness  of  life;  fifth,  a  catholic 
ta^,  which  makes  him  sympathetic  to  a  great  many  varieties  and  types 
of  literary  art;  and,  sixth,  a  prose  ^yle  that  has  the  grace,  clarity  and 
urbanity  of  his  native  French  and  the  vigor  and  color  of  his  adopted 
English.  If  there  is  a  better  book  on  what  con^tutes  good  literature  than 
A  Preface  to  World  Literature  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  It  is  not  merely  a  book 
for  the  class-room  and  the  ^dent;  it  is  a  book  for  everybody — everybody, 
that  is,  who  would  increase  his  own  range  of  reading  and  appreciation, 
who  is  capable  of  being  spurred  on  in  the  deepening  of  his  awareness  of  life . 

Mr.  Gu^rard  closes  his  book  with  an  epigram:  *"art  is  awareness  in 
creation;  criticism  is  awareness  in  contemplation.”  And  a  sense  of  his 
own  awareness  is  what  Mr.  Gu^rard  communicates  to  the  reader. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  for  the  learner’s  point  of  view,  the  greater 
gift  a  critic  can  have  is  to  be  able  to  speak  of  a  book,  or  even  allude  to  it, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  has  a  consuming  desire  to  read  that  book. 
Mr.  Guerard  has  that  gift.  It  seemed  to  me,  while  I  was  reading  A  Preface 
to  World  Literature,  that  I  should  never  finish  it;  for  the  author  was 
forever  sending  me  to  other  books  by  what  he  said  about  them.  He  even 
sent  me  to  books  I  had  already  read.  And  he  sent  me  to  books  I  own  but 
had  ju^  never  got  around  to  reading. 

Mr.  Gu^rard’s  own  reading  has  been  prodigious.  A  lingui^  who  has 
been  a  teacher  of  languages,  he  created  for  himself  (I  believe)  a  chair  in 
comparative  literature  at  Stanford  University — ^a  notable  ^ep  in  pedagogy, 
inasmuch  as,  in^ead  of  confining  his  teaching  to  a  particular  period  of  a 
particular  literature,  it  enabled  him  to  course  down  the  whole  ^ream  of 
literature  from  Homer  to  Hemingway  and  thus  to  keep  himself  and  his 
pupils  aware  of  the  literature  that  is  in  being  by  a  lively  reference  to  the 
qualities  it  has  in  common  with  the  classics.  He  has  the  light,  infectious 
touch;  he  can  dispense  learning  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  as  easy  to  take  as  a  Walt  Disney  movie. 

Ecl&Sdc  and  peripatetic  in  his  criticism,  Mr.  Guerard  keeps  his 
^andards  singularly  free  from  a  form  of  bigotry  and  cant  that  has  been 
common  in  our  criticism  these  paA  ten  years.  I  refer  to  the  sort  of  thing 
which  Robert  Withington  thought  it  necessary  to  combat  in  the  winter 
issue  of  Bool{s  Abroad.  Until  Augu^  23  of  la^  year,  when  Hitler  and 
Stalin  formed  their  padt  of  friendship,  the  Marxian  critics  (many  of  them 
being  used  by  paid  Stalin  agents  to  further  totalitarian  ends,  without  their 
being  aware  of  it)  had  things  pretty  much  their  own  way,  particularly 
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in  New  York,  which  is  the  publishing  center  of  the  country.  They  rose 
to  power  in  an  economic  crisis;  they  maintained  their  sway  on  the  wave 
of  an  intellectual  fashion;  and  they  used  their  advantage  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  all  literature  that  did  not  cleave  to  the  “party  line”  dic' 
tated  from  Moscow.  This  was  a  malign  confusion  of  literary  and  social 
values  toward  a  malign  political  end;  and,  unfortunately,  it  had,  for  a  time, 
an  unfortunate  effect  not  only  upon  the  minds  of  opportuni^  and  num^ 
skulls  but  also  upon  the  tendency  of  literature.  When  young  writers  found 
that  there  were  many  reviewers  who  would  praise  only  the  work  of  fic' 
tioniAs  who  furthered  the  rise  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
that  there  were  many  publishing  houses  which  seemed  to  publish  no 
other  kind  of  work,  naturally  they  prcxluced  it.  And,  naturally,  too,  moA 
of  it  was  without  merit;  for  gcxxl  literature  cannot  be  produced  by  a 
falsification  of  the  eternal  and  universal  truths  of  human  experience.  Art 
may  serve  a  political  purpose,  but  only  incidentally;  it  cannot  be  made 
to  serve  a  political  purpose. 

Mr.  Gu^rard  takes  as  one  of  his  literary  heroes,  one  who  happens 
to  be  a  literary  hero  of  my  own — Goethe;  and  he  honors  Goethe  for 
precisely  the  right  reason:  Goethe’s  life  endeavor  was  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  and  spiritual  experience  and  to  achieve  uni^ 
versality.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  Goethe  achieved  this  in  his 
writings;  it  is  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  was  Goetlie’s 
aspiration.  Goethe  ^ove  toward  the  great  awarenessy  which  Mr.  Gu^rard 
rightly  regards  as  mo^  important  in  literature  and  in  life. 

In  this  conneeftion  I  mu^  conclude  with  the  recital  of  an  inddent, 
which  I  take  to  be  something  of  a  parable.  On  a  Caribbean  cruise  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  German  engineer  and  his  vivadous  and  beautiful 
young  wife,  whom  he  had  gone  back  to  Germany  to  marry  after  nine 
years  in  the  jungles  of  Colombia.  He  was  a  man  on  whom  the  exigendes 
of  survival  under  the  Hitlerian  dictatorship  had  laid  a  heavy  hand,  robbing 
him  of  spontaneity,  naturalness  and  companionability,  reminding  him, 
rather  awfully,  of  rote,  routine  and  robotry.  It  was  difficult  to  blame  him 
when  one  considered  what  his  fete  might  be  if  he  were  otherwise.  But 
something  happened  that  made  me  smile  to  myself  and  remember  that 
art  survives  tyrants. 

I  was  enjoying  the  opportunity  I  had  with  them  to  exerdse  my  Get' 
man — rather  ru^y,  as  it  was,  from  disuse — because  the  Frau  spoke  no 
English  whatever.  Moreover,  the  conversation  of  the  three  of  us  was 
limited  by  an  inference  I  early  drew  from  the  husband  that  que^ons 
about  internal  German  affiiirs  would  be  unwelcome.  They  had  learned  that 
I  was  a  Schreiber  and  so  the  Frau's  que^ons  to  me  concerned  literature. 
So,  I  spoke  of  literary  matters,  including  the  work  of  Thomas  and  Hdn^ 
rich  Mann,  Stefen  Zwdg,  Hauptmann,  Schnitder;  I  even  quoted,  with 
what  I  see  was  a  fatuous  sort  of  showing  off,  some  Goethe,  Hdne  and 
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Schiller.  Besides  the  Frau  and  I  had  ju^  danced  a  fa^  waltz  in  the  ^renuous 
old  fashion. 

But  it  was  the  quotation  from  Heine,  as  I  inferred  later,  that  was  too 
much.  Immediately  after  I  had  quoted  it,  the  Herr  Doktor  said  peremp' 
torily  to  his  wife,  “You  overexert  yourself.  We  mu^  retire.”  Then  he 
arose,  bowed  to  me  and  bade  me  good  night.  .  .  .  Next  morning,  on 
promenade,  she  said  to  me,  “We  are  forbidden  to  read  Thomas  Mann 
and  any  of  the  old  classics,  Goethe,  Heine  and  the  like.  The  Fuehrer  is 
right.  They  make  us  soft.”  She  paused,  “Yet  I  like  to  be  wicked  once 
in  a  while:  I  read  Heine  and  Thomas  Mann  when  no  one  is  looking.” 

The  Marxian  critics  would  deprive  us  of  more  than  Heine  and 
Thexnas  Mann.  Guerard  is  a  blessed  antidote  to  their  virtues,  a  tonic 
again^  the  miasmas  they  spread.—  ?iew  Tor\  City. 

AAA 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  A 
GREAT  COLLECTION 

BY  CARLOS  E.  CASTANEDA 

I  WAS  in  my  senior  year  when  the  colorful  delegation  sent  by 
Alvaro  Obregon,  President^elecft  of  Mexico,  came  to  the  inaugura' 
tion  of  Governor  Pat  M.  Neff  in  January,  1920.  General  P^rez 
Trevino,  in  his  gala  uniform  of  chief  of  ^taff  of  the  Mexican  army, 
offered  a  glaring  contra^  to  the  drab  but  immaculately  proper  attire 
of  the  civilians  present  for  the  solemn  occasion.  No  one  could  have 
foretold  that  from  this  official  visit  was  to  result  the  acquisition  of  the 
fine^  and  moA  extensive  hi^orical  and  literary  collection  of  Mexico  by 
the  University  of  Texas  before  a  year  passed.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  there' 
fore,  that  any  of  the  delegates  knew  or  even  thought  of  the  unforeseen 
consequences  of  their  visit. 

f  Asa  return  courtesy,  Texas  sent  a  special  delegation  to  the  inaugura' 
tion  of  President  Obregon  in  December  following.  Among  those  in  the 
party  were  Luther  Stark  and  J.  A.  Kemp,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hackett,  of  the  hi^ory  department.  While 
in  Mexico,  Dr.  Hackett  called  upon  the  widow  of  Genaro  Garda,  the 
great  Mexican  hi^orian  and  bibliophile,  who  had  recently  died.  Ind' 
dentally  he  learned  that  the  library  of  the  di^inguished  scholar  was  for 
sale;  that  it  had  been  offered  to  the  Mexican  government,  which  had  shown 
little  intere^  up  to  that  time;  and  that  the  family,  consi^ng  of  the  widow 
and  ten  children,  had  ju^  turned  to  find  a  buyer  in  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  hurried  consultation  that  night  in  the  hotel  room  of  the 
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Texas  delegation.  It  was  agreed  to  secure  an  option  at  once  to  permit  a 
more  careful  inve^igation  as  to  the  value  and  extent  of  the  library  of 
Senor  Genaro  Garda.  Before  a  month  elapsed  Mr.  E.  W.  Winkler,  refers 
ence  librarian  of  the  University,  was  in  Mexico  City,  making  an  inventory 
and  appraisal.  His  reports  were  mo^  favorable.  The  Board  of  Regents, 
urged  by  Mr.  Kemp,  made  up  its  mind  to  acquire  the  collecftion;  a  price 
was  agreed  upon;  and  the  fa^ly  of  Genaro  Garda  undertook  to  deliver 
the  library  in  Texas.  A  special  arrangement  was  made  by  the  University 
of  Texas  for  transportation  of  the  precious  shipment,  which,  accom' 
panied  by  two  representatives  of  the  Garda  e^te  and  by  one  representa^ 
tive  of  the  University  of  Texas,  thundered  down  in  a  special  train  from 
the  high  mesas  of  the  central  plateau  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By  the  end  of 
June,  1921,  the  Genaro  Garda  Collecftion  was  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
Twenty'five  thousand  printed  items,  including  numberless  bibliography 
ical  treasures,  important  files  of  newspapers,  fundamental  sets  of  docu' 
mentary  sources,  and  rare  editions,  besides  three  hundred  thousand  pages 
of  manuscripts,  among  which  are  the  personal  archives  of  Vicente  Gue^ 
rrero,  Antonio  L6pez  de  Santa  Anna,  Valentin  Gomez  Farias,  Ignado 
Ccxnonfort,  Lucas  Alaman,  Mariano  and  Vicente  Riva  Palado,  Teodosio 
Lares,  and  many  others,  became  the  proud  possession  of  Texas.  The  pro^ 
te^  again^  what  scane  called  the  extravagance  of  the  University  have 
long  since  been  forgotten,  and  the  full  significance  of  the  foresight  exer^ 
cised  in  the  purchase  is  today  generally  recognized.  It  was  a  series  of  for^ 
tunate  drcum^nces  that  made  possible  this  remarkable  acquisition.  Today 
the  Board  has  been  readied  so  that  it  could  not  adt  with  the  necessary 
dispatch  to  avail  itself  of  a  similar  opportunity. 

The  intere^  of  the  University  in  the  hi^ory  and  cultural  development 
of  Spanish  America  dates  back  to  1897,  when  Dr.  G.  P.  Garrison  and  Miss 
Lilia  Oasis  went  to  Mexico  to  make  copies  by  hand  in  the  Archivo  General. 
It  was  in  1905  that  Dr.  H.  E.  Bolton  offered  the  fir^  courses  in  Latin 
American  hiAory  at  the  University.  Its  attitude  ever  since  is  dearly 
^ted  in  the  words  of  the  late  President  Benedidt,  who  said: 

“It  is  appropriate  that  Texas,  bordering  for  hundreds  of  miles  on 
Mexico,  should  lead  the  United  States  into  a  closer  union  of  friendship 
with  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  .  .  . 

“By  heritage  and  geographical  position  the  University  of  Texas  ought 
to  possess  extensive  resources  on  the  hi^ory,  law,  and  literature  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  of  their  former  possessions.  For  three  centuries  Texas 
formed  a  part  of  Spanish  territory,  and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  been 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  dvilizations.” 

The  acquisition  of  the  Genaro  Garda  Library  definitely  committed 
the  University  to  a  program  of  expansion  in  the  Latin  American  field. 
The  Garda  Library  became  the  nucleus  for  the  present  Latin  American 
Colledtion,  which  includes  not  only  Mexico  but  all  of  the  countries  of 
Spanish  America.  Fate,  fortune,  luck,  or  coincidence,  call  it  what  you  will. 
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has  apparently  aided  the  University  in  the  realization  of  its  ambitious 
plan.  A  few  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  Garda  Library,  the  Hispanic 
Sodety  of  America,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  generously  presented 
Texas  with  some  seven  thousand  volumes  of  Spanish  American  duplicates 
from  its  splendid  library.  These  included  not  only  many  rare  and  \^uable 
works  on  the  hi^ry,  the  economic  development,  the  literature,  and  the 
law  of  Spanish  America  but  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  well. 

In  1931  a  certain  Michael  M.  Ru^l,  retired  second-hand  bookdealer 
from  Galve^on,  who  spent  his  summers  in  Bo^on,  informed  the  writer 
in  a  casual  note  that  he  was  sending  a  trunk  full  of  papers  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  with  his  compliments.  He  ^ted  that  in  his  opinion  they 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  G^cia  Library.  Great  was  the  surprise  on  open¬ 
ing  the  trunk — covered  with  fordgn  seals — to  find  it  contained  about 
dght  thousand  pages  of  documents  and  notes,  some  original,  others  typed 
or  long  hand  copies,  concerning  the  Mexican  War,  made  by  the  di^n- 
guished  hi^rian  Ju^n  H.  Smith.  Here  were  the  sources  collected  so 
dih'gently  in  the  archives  of  Spain,  France,  England,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico  during  a  life  time.  Even  his  class  notes  were  included. 

Valuable  to  any  library,  the  Ju^in  H.  Smith  papers  have  a  peculiar 
intere^  to  Texas  because  of  its  close  association  with  the  Mexican  War. 
As  a  matter  of  feuft,  it  seems  that  a  few  years  before,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  acquire  by  purchase,  or  gift,  or  as  a  tru^  this 
important  colledion  of  sources.  Now  they  came  unsolicited  and  without 
even  the  expense  of  transportation. 

In  vain  did  the  writer  attempt  to  find  out  more  about  the  generous 
donor.  Not  until  1935,  upon  his  return  from  a  prolonged  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  granted  him  in  1933,  did  the  writer  learn  that  Mr.  Russel  had 
visited  the  University  shortly  before.  He  had  uno^entatiously  asked  to 
see  the  papers  he  had  sent.  To  this  day  the  writer  has  never  ceased  to 
wonder  why  a  complete  Granger  to  him  and  to  the  University,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  made  this  kingly  gift  to  the  Latin  American  Collecftion. 

Almo^  as  dramatic  were  the  circum^ances  that  brought  about  the 
acquisition  of  the  funous  colleAion  of  the  renowned  Mexican  bibhophile 
and  scholar,  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta.  During  his  life  time  he  amassed 
the  be^  and  moA  extensive  colledion  of  Mexican  imprints  and  original 
documents  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  latter  he  published  in 
his  various  series  of  Documentos  for  the  hiAory  of  Mexico.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1894,  he  was  the  recognized  authority  on  sixteenth  century 
Mexico.  To  his  va^  scholarship,  he  added  a  fa^dious  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  ta^.  His  library  refleefts  the  eye  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  erudi¬ 
tion  of  the  scholar.  TTirough  the  political  vicissitudes  that  have  beset 
Mexico  during  the  laA  thirty  years,  this  precious  collection  was  saved, 
hidden  in  cellars,  packed  in  unsuspected  secret  recesses,  or  carted  to  the 
houses  of  loyal  friends,  only  to  be  again  brought  together  when  the  imme¬ 
diate  danger  passed. 
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One  by  one,  like  matched  pearls  of  a  priceless  ^ring,  pra(5tically  the 
entire  colledtion  of  the  rare  manuscripts  and  the  mo^  valuable  Mexican  im' 
prints  of  the  sixteenth  century  gathered  by  Garcia  Icazbalceta  found  their 
way  to  Los  Angeles.  Through  friends  the  University  learned  they  were 
for  sale.  A  li^  was  obtained,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  writer  he  found 
that  the  collection  c^ered  included  almo^  all  the  manuscripts  li^d  by 
Garcia  Icazbalceta  himself  in  his  private  catalogue,  printed  by  Federico 
Gomez  de  Orosco  in  1927.  The  en^usiasm  shown  by  the  Chainnan  of  the 
Regents’  Library  Committee  became  contagious. 

A  special  committee  was  sent  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  books  and  documents,  consi^ing  of  Dr.  K.  H.  Aynes' 
worth.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Hackett,  and  the  writer.  Nothing  can  compare 
with  the  thrill  experienced  in  beholding  in  the  space  of  three  hours  the 
Dodtrina  of  Zumimga  of  1544,  the  DoMna  of  Gkinte  of  1553,  the  Recog' 
nitio  Sumularum  of  Alonso  de  la  Veracruz  of  the  same  year,  his  Physica 
Speculatio  of  1557,  the  Provisiones,  cedulas  e  initmcciones  of  1563,  the  Did' 
logii  of  Cervantes  de  Salazar  of  1554,  the  ConiUtuciones  of  the  archbish' 
opric  of  Mexico  of  1560,  and  over  two  score  similar  bibliographical 
treasures.  Well  does  the  Writer  remember  the  words  of  Dr.  Aynesworth, 
as  he  turned  and  said,  “Gentlemen,  I  am  emotionally  exhau^»i.’’  We  were 
all  tired,  ccxnpletely  overcome  by  the  emotional  reaction  at  beholding  such 
treasures.  The  next  day  we  saw  an  original  letter  of  Cort^  a  memorial 
written  in  his  own  hand  by  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  the  original  manu^ 
script  of  Mendieta's  HiStoria  eclesiaStica  indiana,  a  part  of  the  Residencia 
of  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  letter  of  Geronimo  Lopez*  and  hundreds 
of  other  invaluable  original  manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Within  six  months,  in  the  fall  of  1937,  the  collection  of  the  di^n^ 
guished  bibliophile  and  scholar  was  in  Texas,  its  books  and  manuscripts 
supplementing  admirably,  like  crown  jeweb,  the  extensive  Latin  Amer^ 
ican  Collection  of  the  University.  It  was  while  on  his  way  to  the  legbb^ 
ture,  where  he  was  to  reque^  the  necessary  appropriation  for  its  pur^ 
chase,  that  President  H.  Y.  Benedict  was  fetally  Aricken.  But  hb  desire 
to  acquire  the  collec^on  was  duly  honored.  Its  acquisition  marks  another 
mile^one  in  the  achievement  of  a  dream. 

In  1936  the  General  Education  Board  made  a  special  grant  to  the 
library  of  the  University.  In  the  fall,  while  a  newly  appointed  committee 
to  formubte  the  policy  for  the  purchase  of  additional  lxx)ks  for  the  Latin 
American  Collection  was  meeting,  a  couple  of  bdies  knocked  on  the  door. 
One  was  pa^  middle  age,  and  the  other  was  a  young  girl.  They  were  the 
mother'in^bw  and  the  daughter  of  the  bte  William  B.  Stephens  of  Mexico, 
of  whom  Demetrio  Garda,  a  well-known  Mexican  bookdealer  and  collec¬ 
tor  said,  “Hb  intimate  knowledge  of  hi^ry  and  hb  deep  intere^  in  bodes 
and  manuscripts  rebtive  to  Spain’s  possessions  in  the  Southwe^  make  him 
an  authority  as  a  collector.’’  Here  was  opportunity  literally  knocking  at 
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our  door.  They  brought  a  small  portfolio  with  a  few  selected  items  to  find 
out  if  we  were  intere^ed  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire  colletftion. 

The  samples  aroused  our  immediate  intere^.  The  following  February 
the  writer  went  to  Mexico  to  make  a  personal  examination.  It  was  not  an 
extensive  aggregation  of  books  and  manuscripts,  but  a  very  choice  selec' 
tion  of  bibliographical  items  of  great  value  to  the  hi^ory  of  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  The  manuscript  seAion  relates  to  the 
same  area;  namely,  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  such  as  Durango, 
Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.  The  newspaper  files  were  as  valuable  as  the  books 
and  manuscripts.  There  were  in  all  thirteen  hundred  printed  items  and 
twenty  thousand  pages  of  manuscript  sources  in  round  numbers. 

The  report  on  the  advisability  of  purchasing  this  colledtion  was  for' 
tunately  received  not  only  with  favor  but  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Board 
of  Regents.  Negotiations  were  ^rted,  a  price  agreed  upon,  and  by  the 
fall  of  1938  the  colle(ftion  had  been  purchased  and  delivered.  The  acquisi' 
tion  not  only  ^rengthened  the  Latin  American  Collecftion,  but  greatly 
enriched  the  Texas  Collecftion  as  well. 

Strange,  indeed,  is  the  way  in  which  information  about  rare  collec' 
tions  has  reached  Texas.  In  the  summer  of  1938  the  writer  was  in  New 
Mexico.  A  former  ^udent  of  his  had  gone  to  Chile  in  the  spring.  One  day 
a  letter  came  from  a  certain  Diego  Munoz,  professor  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  offering  for  sale  his  private  library,  consi^ng  of  some  fifteen  hun' 
dred  printed  items  and  including  the  moA  complete  set  of  books  by  or 
about  Jose  Toribio  Medina  outside  of  the  National  Library  of  Santiago. 
How  extensive  this  is  may  be  deduced  from  the  fadt  that  the  li^  of  Medina 
items  adds  to  over  two  hundred.  Here  was  a  selected  group  of  Chilean 
books,  mo^ly  on  hi^ory,  with  a  complete  file  of  the  Andies  of  the  national 
university  and  all  the  ^ndard  reference  works  and  sets  of  printed  sources. 
Needless  to  say  the  proposal  was  immediately  taken  up  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Munoz  CoUedtion  had  been  purchased. 

Another  coincidence  gave  the  University  what  may  be  said  to  be  one 
of  the  out^nding  libraries  of  South  America,  both  because  of  its  associa' 
tion  and  its  contents.  While  talking  one  day  with  a  colleague  who  had 
taught  in  Paraguay  at  the  American  College  in  Asuncion,  the  conversa' 
tion  turned  to  books  and  libraries.  “What  you  should  have,"  said  my 
colleague,  “is  the  private  library  of  Senor  Manuel  Gondra,  former  Presi' 
dent  of  Paraguay,  once  miniver  in  Washington,  and  champion  of  Pan 
Americanism  and  arbitration.”  The  writer  had  no  idea  that  such  a  treasure 
was  obtainable.  To  his  amazement,  he  learned  that  his  colleague  had  taught 
the  daughter  of  Senor  Gondra;  that  the  widow  of  the  di^inguished  ^tes' 
man  desired  to  sell  the  library;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  purchaser. 

That  same  day  the  writer  sent  an  air  mail  letter  to  the  family  of  Senor 
Gondra  to  inquire  if  the  library  was  ^11  for  sale.  Fortunately  it  had  not 
been  sold.  The  correspondence  continued,  a  price  was  agreed  upon,  details 
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of  payment  and  delivery  satisfactorily  discussed,  and  at  this  time  the 
private  library  of  Senor  Manuel  Gondra  is  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  consi^  of  approximately  nine  thousand  volumes  and  over  twenty 
thousand  pages  of  manuscript  sources,  originals  and  copies  made  in  South 
American  archives  and  in  Seville,  relative  to  the  hi^ory  of  Paraguay. 

The  intimate  relationship  of  the  early  hi^ry  of  this  country  with 
that  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Upper  Peru,  and  Colombia  make  the 
library  of  Senor  Gondra  all  the  more  valuable.  The  hi^ory  of  Paraguay 
is  in  reah'ty  the  hi^ory  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  as  one  might  say,  of  the 
entire  ea^em  coo^  of  South  America.  In  addition  to  the  books  and  manu^ 
scripts,  it  includes  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  maps,  printed  and 
manuscript. 

The  library  of  this  di^inguished  South  American  scholar  and  ^tes' 
man,  added  to  the  Diego  Munoz  CoUeeftion  and  the  holdings  already  in  the 
University,  give  Texas  a  truly  remarkable  Latin  American  Collecftion, 
assembled  during  the  la^  eighteen  years,  partly  through  gcxxl  lueJe,  but 
mcj^ly  through  the  foresight  of  the  University  Board  of  Regents  and  a 
series  of  fortunate  coincidences  which  have  been  grasped  as  real  oppor^ 
tunities.  The  tide  has  been  taken  at  its  flcxxl  and  has  led  to  a  satisf^ng 
sucxess  up  to  the  present.  If  fate  continues  to  favor  the  University,  it  will 
soon  have  one  of  the  moA  extensive  and  richer  Latin  American  Collections 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  entire  We^em  Hemisphere. — 
The  University  of  Texas. 
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CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
ROME'BERLIN  AXIS 

BY  HANS  CARL  LADEWIG 

(Mr.  Ladewfg  pradtised  law  for  years  in  Berlin,  and 
recently  lived  for  some  time  in  Italy. — The  Editors). 

The  cultural  interaction  of  Italy  and  Germany  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  enormous,  although  Italy,  birthplace  of  the 
Roman  culture  and  regarding  herself  as  the  heir  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  culture  of  Greece,  has  probably  in  this  exchange  done 
more  giving  than  receiving. 

It  would  seem  that  two  nations  which  have  meant  so  much  to  each 
other  and  which  ^11  have  so  much  to  give  each  other,  would  feel  mutual 
e^eem  and  friendship  or  would  at  lea^  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
mutual  under^nding.  But  this  is  scarcely  the  case. 
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For  the  Germans  the  word  “welsch”  means  French  quite  as  often  as 
Italian,  and  carries  a  connotation  of  unreliability.  Moreover,  the  German 
sees  in  Italy  certain  external  faults  which  irritate  him  and  whose  import 
tance  he  is  inclined  to  overrate — ^a  lack  of  punctuality,  order  and  neatness, 
llie  Italian,  on  his  side,  looks  back  on  more  than  two  thousand  years  of 
fteady  intellectual  and  arti^c  culture  and  finds  himself  in  the  matter  of 
this  heritage  superior  to  his  northern  neighbor.  Hie  German  is  eager  to 
learn  about  foreign  countries  and  to  examine  and  dige^  new  things.  The 
Italian  is  more  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  wealth  of  hi^orical  and 
cultural  possibilities  in  his  own  country,  and  dislikes  to  travel  or  to  occupy 
himself  with  foreign  cultures.  But  even  among  the  lower  classes  in  Italy, 
you  will  find  a  remadcable  knowledge  of  their  ard^c  masterpieces.  Gifted 
with  a  musical  turn  and  equipped  with  extensive  information  as  to  their 
classical  operas,  the  inhabitants  of  the  smalleS  villages  are  familiar  with 
the  artiSic  treasures  of  their  churches  and  museums,  they  know  something 
of  the  personal  hiSory  and  characfteriSics  of  the  authors  of  these  treasures, 
and  the  common  people  are  amazingly  well  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
their  greateS  poet,  Dante,  who  is  so  difiicult  to  underSand  even  for  the 
educated  foreigner. 

It  may  be  intereSing  to  have  a  look  at  the  intellectual  cooperation  of 
these  two  nations  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  purely  political  considerations  that  brought  them  together. 
Mussolini,  disappointed  by  the  territorial  and  colonial  results  for  Italy  of 
the  Great  War,  is  pursuing  two  great  aims:  he  wishes  to  weld  the  Italians 
into  a  unified  nation,  and  to  secure  an  impregnable  political  position  for 
Italy.  When  he  marched  to  Rome  he  had  to  face  two  possible  antagoniAs, 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Royal  funily.  The  King  immediately  took 
Mussolini's  side,  and  there  remained  to  find  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Church.  Therefore  Mussolini  opened  the  doors  of  his  party  to  Italians  of 
all  descriptions  and  persecuted  only  those  who  would  not  join  him.  He 
created  for  his  purposes  an  organization  which  brings  the  individual  into 
the  machinery  the  party  in  early  childhcxxl  and  trains  him  from  a  tender 
age  in  the  ideas  of  Fascism.  But  the  old  Catholic  organizations  like  the 
“Azione  Cattolica”  are  allowed  to  continue  their  work,  and  they  coop' 
erate  with  the  party  organizations.  The  party  workers  move  about  a  great 
deal  over  the  country  and  thus  acquaint  themselves  with  the  different 
conditions  in  different  localities.  The  young  men  are  trained  by  intensive 
adivity  in  sports  which  ^rengthen  their  bodies  and  teach  them  discipline. 
Ancient  Rome  is  held  up  to  them  as  a  model,  and  they  are  reminded  that 
the  word  virtus  came  from  the  same  origin  as  the  word  for  man  (vir). 
Mussolini's  foreign  policy  aims  at  the  attainment  by  Italy  of  a  world' 
leadership  such  as  appertains  to  the  heir  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire. 

Fascism,  moreover,  knows  how  to  utilize  every  inch  of  Italian  soil. 
It  found  a  solution  for  a  problem  which  was  nearly  two  thousand  years 
old,  the  cultivation  of  the  ill'faimed  swamps  near  Rome.  And  the  FasdA, 
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in  his  love  of  show,  has  developed  a  veritable  passion  for  building,  has 
tom  down  whole  sections  of  cities  and  built  gorgeous  streets  and  roads, 
gigantic  palaces  and  modem  apartment  houses.  The  financing  of  these 
projects  has  meant  a  great  deal  of  privation  for  the  Italian  people.  But  moA 
of  them  have  endured  them  willingly,  for  the  conquer  of  Etiiiopia  in  the 
face  of  the  mo^  powerful  ^tes  has  lengthened  their  confidence  in  their 
own  ^rength  and  in  Mussolini's  political  policy. 

Not  till  laA  year  did  Fascism  acknowledge  the  principles  of  the  Ger^ 
man  race  theory.  The  conquer  of  Ethiopia  could  not  have  been  carried 
out  without  German  assi^ance,  but  as  a  result  of  this  connec^on  Italy 
became  financially  dependent  on  Germany  and  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  German  race  policy,  which  is  completely  unintelligible  and  Grange 
to  the  Italian  people.  Moreover,  this  race  discrimination  necessarily 
brought  Fascism  into  confli(±  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  Aill 
powerful  in  Italy.  The  consequences  of  this  race  policy  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  science  are  immeasurable,  as  Germany  has  alrrady  proved. 

German  National  Socialism  adopted  from  Fascism  its  form  of  organiza^ 
tion  and  its  pretensions  to  a  world  leadership.  Germany  set  herself  up  as 
the  heir  of  the  ancient  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  German  Nationality,  but 
based  her  claim  not  merely  on  the  superiority  of  the  German  people  but 
of  the  German  race.  By  the  proclamation  of  his  race  theory.  Hitler  excluded 
a  large  part  of  his  population  from  cooperation  in  his  work.  He  has  taken 
a  position  of  opposition  to  Chri^ianity,  whose  protedion  had  been  one  of 
his  slogans,  and  has  thus  broken  one  of  his  explicit  promises.  He  has  gone 
fiirther  and  farther  in  the  de^rudion  of  spiritual  \^ues  and  has  become 
an  ally  of  Bolshevism,  which  rejeds  all  religion.  This  alliance  is  proof  that 
the  influence  of  Fascism  on  the  Germany  of  the  Third  Reich  is  limited  to 
the  external  forms  of  the  party  and  has  had  no  influence  on  its  spiritual 
content. 

A  similar  economic  situation  compelled  Hitler,  like  Mussolini,  to 
utilize  the  German  soil  as  intensively  as  possible.  And  the  two  didators 
have  in  common  the  passion  for  building.  But  Hitler's  building  has  had  a 
less  disadrous  efled,  since  it  did  not  necessitate  the  dedrudion  of  artidic 
treasures  such  as  Mussolini  has  played  havoc  with  in  Rome. 

A  field  for  curious  comparison  is  the  employment  of  leisure  in  the  two 
countries.  Hitler's  organization  “Kraft  durch  Freude''  was  built  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Italian  “Dopolavoro."  These  organizations  make  it  possible 
for  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  to  see  the  neighboring  countries  in  vaca^ 
tion  trips.  But  the  Italian  Dopolavoro  trips  seldom  go  beyond  the  Italian 
borders.  The  Italians  prefer  to  look  over  their  own  country;  they  feel  more 
comfortable  in  their  own  climate,  speaking  theirown  language  and  eating 
their  usual  food.  They  are  not  particularly  intereded  in  the  other  country. 
But  great  armies  of  Carman  cooperative  tourids  overflow  Italy  at  all  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year.  An  objedion  to  these  excursions  is  the  abundance  of 
things  shown  the  travelers  in  a  short  time.  Besides,  mod  of  them  lack  the 
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background  to  enjoy  what  they  see.  They  are  not  able  to  dige^  it.  MoA 
of  them  remember  only  the  little  things  that  di^urbed  them,  and  the  mo^ 
la^ng  impression  they  bring  back  is  the  impression  of  their  own  superior' 
ity.  They  forget  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  glorious  cultural  monuments  of 
Italy.  The  Italians  dislike  these  gue^  who  criticize  their  in^itutions  and 
are  not  able  to  spend  much  money.  The  result  of  all  this  aeftivity  trikes 
the  spedator  as  rather  negative  than  con^rudive,  and  only  the  future  will 
reveal  whether  or  not  there  was  among  those  travelers  one  favored  soul 
who  was  able  to  take  back  with  him  an  idea  of  the  real  eternal  character  of 
Italy  and  fuse  it  into  a  work  of  art  like  Goethe’s  Iphigcnic,  that  monument 
to  the  possibilities  of  cultural  collaboration  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
— Oklahoma  City. 
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EUGENIO  MARIA  DE  HOSTOS: 
AFTER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

BY  MUNA  LEE 

(Synthesis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  delegates 
to  the  biennial  Ojngress  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu' 
cation  Associations,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bronze  plaque 
commemorating  the  Ho^os  Centenary.  The  plaque  was 
authorized  by  the  eighth  Pan' American  Conference  at 
Lima,  and  the  address  was  pronounced  at  the  ^tue  of 
Eugenio  Maria  de  HoAos  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  by  requeft  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Commit' 
tec  for  the  Ho^os  CJcntenary). 

IN  1839  United  States,  Van  Buren  was  in  the  lad  year  of  his 

unpopular  presidency  and  the  turbulent  political  campaign  of  1840 
was  brewing;  so  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  occurred  to  any' 
one  that  the  really  significant  event  of  that  year  in  the  States  was 
the  fird  application  of  the  screw  propeller  to  an  ocean  deamer. 
In  1839  in  England,  the  twenty'year'old  Queen  Vidoria  announced  her 
engagement  to  Prince  Albert  and  seemed  not  overly  concerned  with  the 
proletarian  riots  and  violence  all  over  the  country,  greater  that  year  than 
ever  before  or  since.  In  1839  in  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the  Third,  a  sick 
old  man,  was  ending  the  forty'third  and  ultimate  year  of  his  reign  and 
nearing  the  close  of  his  life.  In  Spain  in  1839,  General  Espartero  quelled 
the  Carlids,  and  through  the  Treaty  of  Vergara  became  the  mod  powerful 
figure  of  the  peninsula,  in  opposition  to  the  Queen  Mother,  Maria  Cris' 
tina.  In  1839  in  France,  Mole,  puppet  Prime  Minider  of  Louis  Philippe, 
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went  down  to  defeat  in  the  eledtions.  In  1839  Brazil,  re^less  and  dissatis' 
fied,  was  being  governed  by  a  regency  for  the  fourteen^yearold  Prince 
Pedro.  Juan  Manuel  Rosas  ^11  dominated  in  Argentina  in  1839;  General 
Paez  ruled  Venezuela  with  a  firm  hand;  and  Joaquin  Prieto  was  the  ^rong 
conservative  president  of  Chile.  Santa  Anna  continued  to  control  Mexico; 
but  the  didtatorship  of  General  Santa  Cruz  over  Peru  was  ended  in  1839 
when  he  tried  to  extend  it  to  Bolivia  as  well.  In  Colombia — or  New  Gra' 
nada — uprisings  which  began  in  1839  soon  acquired  the  proportions  of 
dvil  war.  Boyer  was  the  military  didtator  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  in 
1839;  although  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  would  create  the  Domin' 
ican  Republic  was  already  birring.  In  1839  ill'^rred  Federation  of 
Central  American  States  disintegrated  after  a  troubled  exigence  of  some 
two  decades,  and  the  five  ^tes  severally  became  independent.  In  Cuba  in 
1839  the  notorious  O’Donnell  had  ju4t  been  installed  as  Captain-General; 
while  in  Russia,  Nicholas  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effedts  of  university 
readtion  toward  the  very  freedom  of  thought  and  extension  of  learning 
which  he  pretended  to  control.  The  fir^  war  of  China  with  Great  Britain 
broke  out  in  1839;  Japan,  where  there  was  a  famine,  feeling  ran  high 
against  the  food  monopolies  of  the  merchants’  guilds;  and  in  Italy  Mazzini 
entered  into  relations  with  the  revolutionary  committees  in  Malta  and 
Paris,  in  an  effort  to  liberate  the  Italian  people  from  foreign  and  domc^ic 
tyranny. 

And  in  1839  in  Puerto  Rico,  Eugenio  Maria  de  Ho^os  was  bom  in  the 
little  dty  of  Mayagiiez  on  the  we^m  coaA. 

At  the  time,  nothing  could  have  seemed  more  unhkely  than  that  one 
hundred  years  later,  the  republics  of  the  we^em  hemisphere  should  unite 
in  honoring  that  birth'date  in  recognition  of  multiple  service  in  many  coun' 
tries  to  the  universal  cause  of  freedom  and  the  development  of  the  human 
spirit. 

If  the  year  of  birth  seemed  unpropitious,  the  place  was  apparently 
even  more  so.  In  Puerto  Rico,  during  the  preceding  year,  the  Conspiracy 
of  1838  to  proclaim  the  Con^itution  of  Cadiz  had  been  put  down  with  an 
iron  hand;  and  martial  law  was  to  remain  in  effedt  on  the  Island  for  the 
succeeding  30  years.  The  Spanish  poet  Salas  Quiroga,  appointee  to  an 
insular  poA,  summed  up  his  impressions  of  Puerto  Rico  for  that  very  year, 
1839,  orie  deva^ting  line: 

'‘'‘Puerto  Rico  es  el  cadaver  de  una  sociedad  que  no  ha  Tuiddo.” 

There  was  little  contadt  of  the  Island  with  the  outer  world;  not  even 
diredt  communication  with  the  mother^country,  Spain:  shipping  and  mails 
went  irregularly  to  Havana  and  thence  to  Cadiz.  Indeed,  the  Puerto  Rican 
poet  and  dramatic  Alejandro  Tapia,  Hobos’  contemporary,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Puerto  Rico  in  1839  was  ^ill  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Ho^os  received  his  fir^  schooling  in  Puerto  Rico,  his  secondary  in^ruc' 
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tion  in  Bilbao,  and  at  the  age  of  i8  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  Central 
University  of  Madrid.  In  the  capital,  he  was  one  of  that  brilliant  group 
which  included  Giner  de  los  Rios,  Salmer6n,  Ascirate,  Caviar,  Fi  y 
Margall,  Ruiz  2k)rrilla,  Valera,  and  Leopoldo  Alas.  P^ez  Galdos  has 
perpetuated  in  one  of  his  vivid  Episodios  J^acionaUs  an  early,  character' 
i^c  appearance  of  Ho^xw  as  the  champion  of  academic  liberty.  Galdde, 
a  you^  of  20  at  the  time,  himself  witnessed  the  incident  (later  recorded 
in  his  novel.  Prim),  which  took  place  on  St.  Daniel’s  night,  1865.  There 
was  bloodshed  that  night  in  the  Greets  of  Madrid.  The  ^dents  were  up 
in  arms  againA  the  government's  attempt  to  suppress  the  free  speech  of 
University  professors.  Long  after  midnight,  says  Gald6s,  "in  the  main 
hallway  of  the  Athenaeum,  two  flocks  of  nighthawks  ^till  hovered.  The 
larged  and  noisier  was  in  a  huddle  in  the  comer  next  the  Senate  door. 
There  an  Antillean  named  HoAos,  a  brilliant  and  forceful  young  man  of 
very  radical  opinions,  analyzed  the  earsplitting  racket." 

The  young  man  of  radical  opinions  was  to  expend  his  brilliance  and 
his  force  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  threefold  dedication  to 
the  ideals  of  humanitarianism,  education,  and  liberty.  HoAos  had  long 
since  been  a  prophet  honored  in  his  own  country  and  abroad  when  in 
1908,  five  years  after  his  death,  upon  publication  in  Paris  of  the  second 
e^tion  of  his  lessons  in  Con^tutional  Law,  that  same  Athenaeum  in 
Madrid  hung  his  portrait  upon  its  walls;  the  Scientific  Society  of  Chile 
held  a  memorial  sessicm  in  his  memory;  and  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
Puerto  Rico  authorized  the  publication  of  his  ccxnplete  works  at  govern^ 
ment  expense;  a  project  held  up  then  by  executive  veto  but  since  again 
passed  unanimously  and  put  into  eSeA  by  the  present  Legislature,  so  that 
the  II  volumes  of  the  complete  works,  now  in  press,  are  to  be  distributed 
shortly.  Meanwhile,  the  League  of  Nations,  largely  upon  initiative  of 
the  Chilean  poet  Gabriela  Mitral,  has  published  the  Selected  Essays  of 
Hoftos  in  French  translation  as  one  of  ^e  volumes  in  the  Ibero  Ameri' 
can  Colledion  sponsored  by  its  Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation; 
a  collection  designed  for  di^bution  among  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world  in  order  to  make  known  the  vigorous  new  literature  of  Ibero  Ameri' 
ca.  In  further  tribute,  the  expenses  of  printing  the  Ho^os  volume  were 
defrayed  by  the  governments  of  Chile,  Venezuela  and  the  Dominican 
Republic;  and  by  the  admirers  of  Ho^os  in  Puerto  Rico. 

This  book  of  Essais  includes  the  fine  ^dy  on  Hamlet,  generally  con' 
sidered  the  be^  in  the  Spanish  language;  the  linked  essays  on  scxnal  moral' 
ity  which  Henriquez  Urena  declares  to  be  the  author's  moft  representa' 
tive  work;  two  addresses  on  teaching  delivered  to  teachers  whom  he  had 
trained  through  textbooks  he  had  written  under  a  schooUaw  which  he 
had  drawn  up;  excerpts  from  his  Discovery  of  America  with  its  pictures  of 
pre'Colombian  America,  of  Columbus'  departure  from  Spain,  of  the  voyage 
and  the  man;  and  four  travehsketches,  with  lively  reminiscences  of  Santos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Andes,  and  Patagonia. 
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Throughout  his  life  Ho^os  advocated  the  e^blishment  of  a  Feder^ 
ated  Antillean  Republic  to  be  composed  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Never  an  enemy  of  Spain,  though  dete^ing  the  Spanish 
colonial  policy,  Ho^os  “traced  a  va^  plan  of  Hispanic  union  within  which 
should  be  included  the  islands,  the  peninsula,  and  the  Hispanic  portions 
of  the  continent."  In  preparation  for  this  Federated  Republic,  he  wished 
to  secure  the  judicial  and  economic  autonomy  of  the  three  Antilles,  to  be 
succeeded  duly  by  a  democratic  confederation  representative  in  form. 

Believing  that  a  free  Cuba  would  be  followed  inevitably  by  a  free 
Puerto  Rico,  and  that  by  Federation,  Ho^os  began  in  1863  the  work  for 
Cuban  independence  which  was  to  continue  without  pause  until  1898. 
When  in  1870  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Colom^ 
bia  giving  the  bases  of  a  working  alliance  between  the  Spanish' American 
republics  for  furthering  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Ho^os  undertook  his  travels  on  behalf  of  Independence;  travels  which, 
encircling  South  America,  and  requiring  half  a  life'time,  left  a  record  per' 
manently  inscribed  in  the  laws  and  the  educational  sy^ems  of  the  coun' 
tnes  wherein  he  labored. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  Ho^os  founded  and  directed  the  fir^  Normal 
School,  wrote  textbooks,  and  drew  up  school  legislation.  The  Dominican 
hi^orian  Am^rico  Lugo  declares  that  what  deserves  to  be  called  a  national 
literature  did  not  begin  until  after  the  fhidtifying  presence  there  of 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Ho^os. 

In  Peru  he  founded  a  newspaper  which,  advocating  Cuban  Independ' 
ence,  did  not  limit  itself  to  that  theme:  through  its  columns  Hoftos  waged 
successful  campaigns  on  behalf  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  for 
Peruvian  workers,  and  roused  public  opinion  again^  the  exploitation  of 
Chinese  laborers  in  the  mines.  When  the  Peruvian  government  was  con' 
sidcring  the  projecft  for  the  Oroya  railroad,  Ho^os,  pointing  out  editorially 
clauses  contrary  to  the  public  intere^,  had  the  satisfadion  of  refusing 
$200,000  offered  him  by  the  wouldbe  incorporators  o^ensibly  “for  the 
Cubans,"  as  well  as  of  seeing  the  emending  clauses  deleted. 

In  Chile,  through  another  newspaper  campaign  incidental  to  his 
major  theme  of  Independence,  Ho^os  won  for  Chilean  women  full  recog' 
nition  of  their  right  to  enter  the  University  and  to  obtain  professional 
training  in  Law  and  Medicine. 

In  Argentina,  Ho^os  defended  energetically  in  the  press  the  Trans' 
andine  railway  proje<5t,  which  he  had  been  fir*  to  propose.  And  when  the 
railway  did  come  into  exigence,  the  fir*  locomotive  that  crossed  the 
Andes  bore  the  name  of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Ho*os. 

In  Venezuela,  in  Chile,  in  his  native  Puerto  Rico,  he  contributed  to 
raising  the  *andards  and  developing  the  sy*ems  of  public  education. 

Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile  knew  him  also  as  a  brih 
liant  joumali*,  never  swerving  from  his  campaign  for  Cuban  and  Puerto 
Rican  independence,  and  always  conscious  of  the  responsibility,  as  of  the 
power  of  the  press. 
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In  view  of  this  tremendously  productive  and  inspiring  life,  it  is  not  too 
mucdi  to  say  of  Eugenio  Maria  de  Ho^os,  as  he  himself  said  of  Hamlet, 
in  his  famous  essay,  that  he  was  “a  moment  of  the  human  spirit";  not  a 
moment  of  glcom  and  vacillation,  but  a  moment  of  resolution  and  courage 
not  to  be  extinguished  even  by  the  hazard  of  birth  in  an  impoverished 
sea-girt  Caribbean  colony,  in  that  harassed  and  threatening  year  1839. — 
University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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OLAV  DUUN.  1876'I939 

BY  LAWRENCE  THOMPSON 

The  period  covering  the  la^  years  of  the  World  War  and  the 
half  decade  following  the  Armi^ce  was  an  era  of  intense  and 
highly  producftive  literary  acftivity  in  Norway.  Knut  Hamsun 
won  the  Nobel  Prize  with  his  The  Growth  of  the  Soil  in  1917, 
and  frcMn  1920  to  1922  Sigrid  Undset  published  her  great  trih 
ogy  Kristin  Lavransdatter.  Other  noveli^  such  as  KriAofer  Uppdal, 
Jc^nn  Bojer  and  Gabriel  Scott  also  did  their  be^  work  during  these 
years.  But  however  significant  the  work  of  these  authors  is  in  world 
literature,  none  of  it  can  measure  up  to  Olav  Duun's  six'volume  cycle 
The  People  of  Juvil{  (i9X7'i923)  as  a  presentation  of  the  Norwegian  people 
as  a  national  unit. 

Olav  Duun  died  laA  September  without  having  attained  the  full 
measure  of  recognition  that  was  due  him,  not  because  he  was  unappreci' 
ated  by  those  who  read  his  work  but  because  his  choice  of  idiom,  the 
landsmdl  (or  nynors\^  as  it  is  now  officially  called),  alienated  many  poten' 
tial  readers  in  Scanclinavia  and  had  few  sympathetic  translators.  He  felt 
that  by  writing  in  the  language  of  the  Norwegian  countryside  he  (X)uld 
acc(»nplish  a  more  exacft  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  in  his  great  cycle  of  peasant  life  in  nineteenth  century  Norway. 
Duun’s  literary  idols  were  not  renowned  figures  of  world  literature  but 
rather  the  coarse  old  peasant  Ivar  Aasen,  who  created  the  landsmal,  and 
Ame  Garborg,  who  fir^  gave  it  a  definitive  literary  form.  In  using  this 
unadulterated  form  of  Norwegian  and  exploiting  its  rich  expressive  pos' 
sibilities  to  the  utmo^,  Duun  was  able  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  soul  of  his  people  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Undset's  precxxupa' 
tion  with  the  all'pervading  dominance  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  medieval 
Norway  has  often  meant  a  certain  blindness  to  national  characfteri^ics, 
and  Hamsun  frequently  loses  sight  of  the  people  themselves  in  the  billow^ 
ing  and  shifting  lyricism  of  his  poetic  prose. 

It  is  certain  that  Olav  Duun  was  well  qualified  to  use  the  language 
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of  the  people,  for  he  grew  up  in  the  country  and  spent  mo^  of  his  life  in 
rural  di^ricfts.  He  was  bom  on  November  21,  1876,  on  the  island  of 
Fosnaes  in  the  Outer  Namdal,  a  region  to  the  north  of  Trondhejm.  It  is 
a  typical  Norwegian  landscape,  bleak  and  barren  and  yet  infinitely  beau' 
tifiil  with  the  wild  charm  of  the  sea  and  the  fjeld.  His  father,  Johannes 
Antonius  Duun,  lived  on  the  island  as  the  ma^er  of  a  small  form.  Young 
Olav  Duun  remained  at  home  until  he  was  about  twenty^four  years  old, 
but  toward  the  turn  of  the  century  he  became  re^less.  It  would  hardly 
be  corred:  to  say  that  he  was  not  deeply  rooted  to  the  Norwegian  country^ 
side,  but  he  did  feel  an  intense  yearning  to  acquire  a  breadth  that  would 
allow  self-expression,  perhaps  a  feeling  akin  to  the  wanderlud  of  the 
young  Hamsun.  Accordingly,  he  enrolled  in  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Tr0ndclag  to  prepare  himself  for  teaching.  In  1904  he  successfully  passed 
his  normal  school  examination  and  entered  the  profession  as  teacher  in 
a  folk-school.  After  one  year  at  a  school  near  Trondhejm  and  three  years 
at  Inder^fen,  he  transferred  in  1908  to  Botne,  near  Holmedrand  on  the 
Oslofjord,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Friends  have  said  that 
he  was  not  deeply  intereded  in  teaching  but  that  he  was  a  successful 
pedagogue,  for  his  profound  underdanding  of  his  people  implied  the 
natural  corollary  of  considerable  sympathy  with  youth. 

In  1908  he  married  Georgina  Miller,  daughter  of  a  successful  business 
man  on  the  ea^  coa^.  His  domeAic  life  was  highly  satisfoeftory  although 
uneventful.  Perhaps  his  greater  thrill  came  in  1931  when  his  olde^ 
daughter,  Dagmar,  made  a  commendable  d^ut  on  the  ^ge.  He  partici¬ 
pated  in  no  community  aeftivities  other  than  the  local  rifle  unit  for  popular 
defense.  Always  a  hard  worker,  he  spent  his  vacations  writing  his  novels; 
and  it  is  said  that  one  of  his  novels  was  composed  in  the  incredibly  short 
period  of  a  Chrfotmas  vacation. 

Duun's  novels  preceding  and  following  his  ma^erpiece  are  not  without 
importance,  and  some  have  been  translated  into  English  and  German; 
but  in  the  la^  analysis  all  of  them  mu^  be  regarded  as  preparatory  or 
supplementary  material.  The  early  novels  are  portrayals  of  chara<fters  who 
druggie  to  find  and  assert  themselves.  Organically,  they  are  somewhat 
fragmentary  personalities  who  are  pieced  together  fully  only  in  the  Juvik 
cycle.  The  later  novels,  notably  J^eighbors  (1929),  seem  designed  to  give  a 
clearer  pidture  of  Duun’s  notions  of  social  relationships  than  was  possible 
in  the  Juvik  cycle  where  the  turbulent  individualism  of  moA  of  the  char- 
adters  drowns  out  the  overtones  of  broader  affiliations. 

The  People  of  Juvi\y  or  The  Juvif(ingSj  if  we  prefer  the  Norwegian 
patronymic  so  significant  for  this  work,  describes  in  the  currently  popular 
genealogical  ^le  the  ^ry  of  a  Norwegian  peasant  family  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  down  to  the  present  day.  The  titles  of 
the  component  volumes  are:  The  People  of  Juvi\^  Blindy  The  Great  Wedding, 
Pairylandy  Youth  and  The  Storm.  For  over  a  century  we  follow  the  Juvik- 
ings  through  alternating  periods  of  greatness  and  Agnation,  from  the 
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supcr^tious  old  heathen  Per  Anders,  founder  of  the  line,  to  Odin,  the 
flower  of  the  clan,  who  founds  a  bank  and  builds  a  herringoil  factory  for 
his  people  Sniggling  to  adju^  themselves  to  twentieth  century  civiliza^ 
ticMi.  During  the  course  of  the  family's  fortunes  we  see  members  who  are 
Arong  or  weak,  imaginative  or  realise,  wise  or  foolish.  The  entire  saga 
is  woven  about  the  relationship  of  the  family  to  its  environment,  and 
Duun  reveals  how  the  de^nies  of  this  Norwegian  peasant  family  are 
gradually  worked  out  according  to  the  immutable  processes  of  heredity, 
milieu  and  tradition. 

At  times,  Duun  attains  certain  climadtic  points  that  lend  full  signify 
icance  to  the  apparently  impenetrable  taciturnity  of  his  peasants.  In  Blind 
it  ccunes  when  Anders  takes  hot  wax  and  pours  it  on  his  eyes  to  cleanse 
them.  He  goes  blind  and  he  knows  it;  but  for  the  fir^  time  in  his  life  he 
really  sees.  With  the  touch  of  an  artiA  Duun  makes  Anders’  blindness  the 
theme  of  the  novel:  We  fight  the  battle  of  life  as  blind  men  and  perhaps 
conquer  reality,  but  the  realization  of  what  the  Aruggle  meant  in  its 
es  sentials  comes  only  with  a  blindness  that  blots  out  the  unrealities.  Again, 
in  the  closing  scene  of  The  Storm  where  Odin,  the  Aronger  and  the  better 
man,  sacrifices  himself  for  his  antagoniA,  Lauris,  in  the  hope  that  his  deed 
will  help  salvage  the  one  slight  veAige  of  goodness  that  is  latent  in  the 
other  man,  there  is  a  climax  in  which  the  Arength,  simplicity  and  pathos 
of  one  scene  lends  meaning  to  a  whole  book.  Anders  and  Odin  are  un^ 
do  ubtedly  the  fineA  jobs  of  charadter  portrayal  that  the  author  has  done. 
However,  there  are  others  such  as  Lauris,  Odin’s  implacable  enemy, 
Ingri,  his  passive  but  inspiring  wife,  and  Asel,  grim  guardian  of  the 
family  tradition,  who  Aand  out  quite  as  Arongly. 

As  a  complete  entity,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Juvik 
cy  cle  in  all  Norwegian  literature  for  spiritual  depth,  wealth  of  charadter' 
iza  don  and  epic  Arength.  Duun  has  searched  intensely  for  the  bases  of 
hu  man  life  and  has  reached  his  goal  with  a  narradve  based  on  the  trium' 
ph  ant  force  of  personality.  On  the  one  hand,  his  charadters  typify  Norwe^ 
gia  n  peasant  life  as  those  of  no  other  contemporary  noveliA;  but  on  the 
oth  er  hand,  he  has  succeeded  in  endowing  them  with  a  Goethean  universal' 
ity  that  lifts  them  above  the  narrow  ccwifines  of  period  and  environment. 
Sty  liAically,  The  People  of  Juvi1{  has  few  equals  in  recent  Scandinavian 
lite  rature.  Duun  tells  his  Aory  with  absolute  objedtivity,  and  the  Araight' 
for  ward  course  of  the  narrative  is  unburdened  with  superfluities  and  un' 
im  portant  insertions  or  appendices.  Like  the  dialogue  of  the  close'mouthed 
pe  asants,  Duun’s  novels  progress  without  annotation.  The  diredtness  and 
Si  mplidty  of  the  language  is  something  which  seems  to  many  of  Duun’s 
a  dmirers  to  be  far  greater  art  than  the  elaborate  diAion  of  other  modem 
S  candinavian  maAers  of  Ayle  such  as  Agnes  von  KrusenAjema  and  Fred' 
ri  k  Book.  No  artificial  barriers  of  linguiAic  convention  Aood  between  Duun 
a  nd  the  landsmdl  of  his  novels. 

To  do  full  juAice  to  the  work  of  Olav  Duun  will  be  the  task  of  the 
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literary  hiAorians  of  tomorrow;  but,  however  imperfedtly  we  appreciate 
his  work  at  present,  it  is  certain  that  his  legacy  is  a  great  one.  No  one  has 
described  it  better  than  Max  Tau,  a  German  friend,  who  wrote  a  tribute 
to  Duun  printed  in  Tidens  Tegn^  the  great  Oslo  daily,  a  few  days  after  the 
poet's  death: 

great  figure  in  the  world  of  the  spirit  is  dead,  but  the  spiritual 
haven  that  he  created  for  us  is  ours  forever.  We  miserable  creatures  live 
in  darkness  and  know  nothing  of  the  future,  but  one  day,  when  there  is 
again  peace  in  the  world,  we  will  discover  that  Olav  Duun  lived  and 
created.  That  will  form  the  basis  on  which  a  new  life  and  a  new  culture 
may  be  con^rudted.” — University  of  Michigan. 

AAA 


CONTEMPORARY 
LITHUANIAN  LITERATURE 

BY  A.  VAICULAmS 

IN  addition  to  the  rich  contributions  of  Duonelaitis,  Daukantas,  Bara^ 
nauskas,  and  Valan^us,  the  Lithuanian  literature  of  a  half  century 
ago  has  been  inspired  with  new  life  by  two  reviews.  Both  of  these 
appeared  clandeftinely,  printing  in  I^tin  charadters  having  been 
forbidden  in  Lithuania  from  1864  to  1904;  and  both  had  the  same 
end  in  view — to  see  their  country  liberated  from  Russian  shackles.  But  if 
they  were  in  accord  in  the  matter  of  national  policy,  they  differed  as  to 
method  and  to  philosophical  basis  of  action.  The  fir^  of  these  periodicals, 
Aurora  (Ausra),  which  made  its  appearance  in  1883  under  the  aegis  of 
Jonas  Basanavi6ius  (1851^1926),  tended  to  romanticism  and  idealism,  while 
the  second.  The  Bell  (Varpas),  founded  in  1889,  whose  editornn'chief  and 
principal  contributor  was  Vincas  Kudirks  (i858'i899),  had  a  keen  eye 
for  the  realise,  the  everyday,  the  pradtical,  and  on  the  philosophical  side, 
it  leaned  toward  the  positivism  then  in  vogue  among  the  neighboring 
Slavic  ^tes. 

One  of  the  moA  important  poets  of  Lithuania,  Maironis,  grew  up  in 
the  tradition  and  beeped  in  the  ideas  of  Aurora.  The  pealing  of  The  Bell 
guided  the  ^eps  of  Zemaite,  who  typifies  the  women  writers  of  her 
country. 

Maironis  (pseudonym  of  the  prelate  Jonas  Ma^iulis,*  i862'i932)  is 

*(The  great  number  of  paeudonyms  is  explained  by  the  that  writers  had  to 
publiah  clandeftinely  during  the  period  of  interdidtion  of  the  press.) 
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the  singer  of  the  national  resurreAion.  His  poetry  is  inspired  by  the 
beauty  of  his  country,  by  the  deeds  of  his  ance^ors,  by  the  necessity  of 
obeying  the  call  of  his  country  and  the  didates  of  spiritual  forces.  Mai' 
ronis'  work  expressed  the  profound  faith  of  his  whole  race.  Maironis' 
unprecedented  popularity  is  due  to  the  clear  thought  and  to  the  form  of 
his  poetry,  which  is  classic,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  although  in  sub^nce 
it  is  fundamentally  romantic.  The  principal  works  of  Maironis  consi^ 
of  the  colle<dion  of  lyrics  Voices  of  Spring  (1895)  and  the  poem  Grief  to 
Glory  (1895)  which  was  reca^,  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  1908  under  the 
title  Young  Lithuania. 

Place  muA  be  made  alongside  Maironis  for  Adomas  Jakstas  (pseudo' 
nym  of  the  prelate  Alexandre  Dabrauskas,  i86o'i938).  Lyric  poet,  formi' 
dable  publici^,  mathematician  and  philosopher  of  inconte^ble  value, 
morali^  and  theologian,  he  was  e^eemed  even  higher  as  a  literary  critic. 
His  criticisms  arc  dogmatic  in  charaAcr,  giving  to  the  lead:  word  its 
theological  meaning.  In  Jakstas'  edimation  the  poetic  ideal  was  the  under' 
danding  and  explanation  of  the  universe  through  reason  rather  than 
through  sentiment  and  intuition.  His  poetical  bequeds  include  Casket  of 
Song  (1894),  Echoes  of  Autumn  (1911),  Lyric  Poems  (1930). 

The  case  of  Zemaitc  (pseudonym  of  Mmc  Zymanticnc,  i845'i92i)  is 
perhaps  unique  in  the  annals  of  world  literature.  We  mud  imagine  a  poor 
simple  peasant  woman,  who,  up  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  life,  is  absorbed 
by  the  worries  of  her  household,  by  the  work  in  the  field.  Encouraged  by 
the  daff  of  The  Belly  she  began  to  compose  tales,  the  fird  of  which  appeared 
in  1894.  And  since  that  date  she  has  occupied  a  predominant  position  in 
the  evolution  of  Lithuanian  literature;  in  her  work  appears  for  the  fird 
time  the  authentic  Lithuanian  as  a  person,  the  true  ethnic  type.  Without 
exaggeration,  as  well,  it  mud  be  admitted,  as  without  imagination,  she 
painted  in  rich  and  tranquil  colors  the  life  of  the  country'side,  setting 
forth  the  social  condition  of  its  human  clods.  Her  vocabulary  is  an  incx' 
haudible  mine,  her  language,  the  language  of  the  people,  is  full  of  images, 
rich  in  the  rared  and  mod  vivid  gems  of  popular  speech.  This  is  why 
Zemaitc  is  so  much  beloved  not  only  by  the  literati  but  also  by  the 
philologians. 

The  Bell  awakened  to  literary  life  also  Mile  Gabriele  Pctkcvi6aitc 
(pseudonym  “Bite,"  i.c.  “The  Bee").  Bom  in  1861,  she  has  written  short 
dories,  the  novel  Ad  Asira  (1933),  and  in  collaboration  with  Zemaite, 
theatrical  works.  But  the  greater  part  of  Pctkevi&iitc’s  activity  was 
devoted  to  pedagogical,  social  and  political  affairs. 

Not  far  from  Zemaite  we  find  Lazdynu  Peleda  (pseudonym  of  the 
siders  Ivanauskyte — Sofija  (i867'i926)  and  Marija  (bom  1872).  In  their 
tales  they  relate  the  exidence  of  the  unfortunate,  of  the  disinherited,  of 
all  those  whom  life  has  betrayed.  To  which  they  add  the  national  cause, 
social  quedions,  the  relations  between  the  great  landowner  and  the  poor 
peasant.  The  soul  of  Sofija  is  more  inclined  to  sentimentalism,  while 
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Marija's  Tories  are  closely  related  to  naturalism.  The  mo^  beautiful 
prose  pieces  of  Lasdynu  Peleda  are  All  That  Has  Vanished  Lil(e  a  Dream 
and  The  Legend  of  the  Enchanted  Flute;  the  mo^  important  book  is  The 
Miita1{et  which  deals  with  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1905 . 

In  the  rank  of  Maironis’  generation,  should  be  included  two  more 
great  writers  who  caught  a  vision  of  the  future,  although  both  are  solidly 
rooted  in  their  own  time.  They  are  Mile  Marija  Peikauskaite,  who  wrote 
under  the  pseudonym  Satrijos  Ragana,  and  Vaizgantas. 

Marija  Pe^kauskaite  (iSyS'iQSo)  made  her  debut  also  under  the  aegis 
of  The  Bell.  But  by  reason  of  her  education,  of  her  ideali^ic  conception  of 
the  world,  of  her  profoundly  Chri^ian  soul,  she  was  fundamentally  a 
Granger  to  the  ideology  championed  by  this  magazine.  Her  fir^  ^eps  as 
a  writer  were  due  to  her  pedagogical  and  patriotic  preoccupations.  But  in 
course  of  time  her  talent  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  her  book  In  the 
Old  Manor  (1928)  is  one  of  the  mo^  important  works  in  Lithuanian  litera^ 
ture.  Written  in  the  form  of  a  little  child’s  memories,  it  portrays  a  romantic 
faraway  atmosphere,  filled  with  dreams  in  which  arise  and  disappear 
figures  beloved,  but  eternally  misunder^ood.  Broad  knowledge  of  the 
human  soul,  musical  language  and  elevated  thought  are  the  out^nding 
qualities  of  this  book.  Peikauskaite  wrote  also  Vi\tute  (1903)  and  Vincas 
Stonis  (1906). 

Vaizgantis  (pseudonym  of  Canon  Juozas  Tumas,  i869'i933)  is  an 
extremely  adtive  personality,  at  once  romantic  and  reali^ic,  marked  by  a 
vital  and  overflowing  temperament.  He  con^itutes  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  principles  of  Aurora  and  The  Bell.  As  a  writer,  whose  work 
comprises  nineteen  volumes,  he  left  essays,  plays,  novellas  and  short 
Tories,  but  his  mo^  important  work  remains  The  Enlightened  Ones  in 
three  volumes,  appearing  from  1918  to  1920.  It  is  a  true  epic  in  prose, 
evoking  the  somber  druggie  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  presenting 
people  of  all  social  classes  and  moral  levels.  The  Enlightened  Ones  is  a  va^ 
gallery  of  portraits,  of  ^upendous  landscapes.  Its  language  is  picfturesque 
and  rich.  From  the  point  of  view  of  composition,  Vaizgantis'  mo^  suc' 
cessfiil  work  is  Uncles  and  Aunts  (1930)  dealing  with  the  la^  moments 
of  serfdom,  which  was  abolished  in  Lithuania  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  We  mu^  also  mention  Vaizgantis’  novel  The  Cancer  in  the  Family 
(1929),  his  travel  books,  and  his  biographies  of  Lithuanian  writers,  done 
while  he  was  professor  at  the  University  of  Kaunas. 

Vydunas  (bom  1868)  represents  the  intermediary  between  the  genera^ 
tion  ju^  mentioned  and  the  new  spirit.  Not  that  he  is  actively  linked  with 
the  literary  movements,  for  he  is  a  solitary,  both  as  regards  his  life  and 
his  work,  but  in  his  dramas  are  already  to  be  traced  flashes  of  symbolism. 
Vydunas  is  not  only  a  writer,  but  a  thinker,  and  his  philosophy  re^ 
fundamentally  on  theosophy.  The  critical  writings  of  Vydunas  have 
touched  a  circle,  a  re^ricfted  circle,  to  be  sure,  of  young  people,  and  these 
have  remained  faithful  to  him.  This  writer’s  plays  are  a  profound  refle<ftion 
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of  his  philosophical  thought.  Although  he  has  written  comedies,  he  is 
attra(ft^  primarily  to  the  distant  pa^  of  his  country,  with  the  idea  of 
finding  in  it  ""the  soul  of  the  people/"  to  which  he  has  given  expression  in 
tragedies  and  my^mes  of  grandiose  conception,  such  as  The  Shades  of 
the  Forefathers  (1908),  The  Eternal  Fire  (1913),  The  Path  of  the  Stars  (1920). 
In  his  la^  great  drama.  The  Conflagration  (1928),  he  dealt  with  the  period 
of  the  world  war. 

Vydunas  is  a  sort  of  pioneer,  in  his  symbolism,  of  the  new  tendencies 
which  have  since  been  accentuated  under  the  influence  of  cultural,  polit^ 
ical  and  emetic  events.  The  fir^  of  these  was  the  revocation  of  the 
punitive  decree  of  interdidtion  again^  the  Lithuanian  Latin^charadter 
press;  this  vidtory  was  won  in  1904.  The  following  year  political,  national, 
and  social  unre^  were  certainly  responsible  for  the  spread  of  a  new  spirit, 
and  had  a  prolonged  reverberation  in  letters.  Literature  now  took  note  of 
a  multitude  of  que^ions,  among  which  we  mu^  underscore  particularly 
the  so<<alled  mo^mi^ic  current,  then  the  renascence  of  poetic  prose  and 
lyric  verse,  with  a  copious  injedtion  of  sap  drawn  fran  folklore  and  finally 
the  transposition  of  the  literary  problem  from  the  collective  plane  which 
the  fatherland  had  represented  up  till  then,  to  the  plane  of  individualism, 
a  process  which  opened  the  dcxjrs  wide  to  psychological  theses. 

The  ^ormie^  renovator  of  the  literature  of  this  epoch  was  J.  A.  Her' 
ba^iauskas  (bom  1876).  Decadence,  symbolism,  all  the  tricks  of  myticism 
and  even  of  spiritualism,  every  advanced  literary  idea  was  defended  by 
this  re^less  spirit,  always  on  fire  and  gifted  with  a  powerful  elcxjuence. 
With  a  more  pacific  tone  but  with  an  equally  keen  critical  faculty  mo^  of 
these  que^ons  were  treated  also  by  Mme  ^fija  Ciurlioniene  (bom  1886) 
in  her  b(X)k  In  Lithuania.  Later  on  Mme  Ciurlioniene's  intere^  was  at 
tracked  by  the  theater,  to  which  she  gave  The  Comedies  (1920)  and  Sons 
of  the  Daum  (1926).  Her  mo^  recent  work  is  a  long  tale,  Marie  the  HypO' 
crite  (1937),  which  depicts  the  la^  years  of  the  19th  century  in  a  hidden 
comer  of  a  province. 

The  mo^  typical  representatives  of  the  popular  current,  fortified  with 
folk  lore,  are  Liudas  Gira  and  Vincas  Kreve.  The  fir^  (bom  1886)  revealed 
himself  primarily  as  a  lyric  poet  and  certain  of  his  songs  are  sung  the 
country  over.  He  tried  the  theater  also,  with  Vengeance  (1910)  and 
Flower  of  the  Fern  (1928).  He  is  one  of  his  country’s  mo^  adtive  literary 
critics. 

Alongside  Liudas  Gira  towers  the  gigantic  figure  of  Vincas  Kreve 
(pseudonym  of  Mickevi^us,  bom  1882),  the  mo^  important  writer  of  our 
times  in  Lithuania.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  mo^  perfect  expression  to  the 
popular  movement  in  his  Legends  Told  by  the  Old  Foll(s  of  Dainava  (1912), 
a  perfect  blend  of  the  writer’s  individuality  with  the  spirit  of  the  folk 
tale.  In  these  legends  he  unveils  for  us  faroff,  heroic  days,  he  sings  the 
deeds  of  our  ance^rs  in  melodious  language  and  in  the  mo^  perfectly 
developed  *ory  form.  Vincas  Kreve  leads  his  readers  toward  this  same 
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legendary  paA  in  his  dramatic  works — Sarunast  Prince  of  Dainava  (1911), 
Sf(irgails  (1925),  On  the^ath  of  Destiny  (1929)  and  The  Death  of  King  Min' 
daugas  (1935).  These  plays  ^ge  legendary  or  hi^rical  events  which 
posit  problems  to  be  solved,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  race,  as  is 
the  case  with  Maironis,  but  on  those  of  the  individual.  The  result  is  that 
here,  for  the  fir^  time  in  Lithuanian  literature,  the  door  ^ands  wide  open 
to  individualism  and  psychology.  In  Sarunas  and  especially  in  Sf^rgailst 
which  is  more  pcrf&St  in  its  cc«nposition  than  the  fir^  play,  one  feels  the 
powerful  breath  of  the  creative  spirit  animated  by  forces  truly  dramatic — 
the  druggies  of  the  hero  with  himself,  with  his  environment  and  with  the 
Divine — all  of  which  is  not  without  a  touch  of  the  de^ny,  and  the  clash 
of  man  with  this  de^iny,  which  we  find  in  ancient  tragedy.  In  addition 
Vincas  Kreve  has  written  a  number  of  tales.  Under  the  Thatched  Roof 
(1922),  in  which  he  recreates  the  exigence  of  peasants,  attempting  to  find 
in  them  the  profounder  aspe(±s  of  life  and  subtle  psychological  phenomena. 

In  the  same  age<'group  with  Vincas  Kreve  are  to  be  found  the  poets 
M.  Vaitkus  (bom  1883)  M.  Gu^tis  (i870'i927),  both  inspired  with 
a  lofty  spiritual  tone;  prose  writers  such  as  J.  Lindc'Dobilas  (i872'i934) 
who  introduced  Taine  and  Croce  to  Lithuanian  criticism,  author  of  the 
psychological  novel  Delirium  (1912)  and  also  Antanas  Vienuolis  and 
Ignas  Seinius. 

Antanas  Vienuolis  (bom  1882)  is  the  writer  whose  works  mo^  nearly 
parallel  the  evolution  of  the  intellectuals  in  his  country,  and  all  its  attend^ 
ant  new  social  phases.  His  forte  is  the  tale,  the  novella,  and  his  work  in 
this  genre  has  earned  him  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  Chekhov.  He 
exhibits  the  deeped  sincerity,  with  a  probing  understanding  of  the  human 
soul.  The  nuances  of  his  psychological  analysis  exhibit  at  times  rare 
subtility.  In  the  novel  Before  Daum  (1925)  Vienuolis  approaches  a  somber 
naturalism,  while  The  Crossroads  (1932)  turns  toward  the  past  of  500 
years  ago  and  The  T^orthem  Hostess  (1933)  is  influenced  by  the  senti' 
mental  school.  Recently  he  has  tried  the  theater  with  the  play  The  Tear 
1831. 

Ignas  Seinius  (bom  1889)  is  a  psychological  noveli^  and  impressionist 
writer,  absorbed  in  infinite  details,  a  nature  worshiper  and  a  sentimental 
realist.  These  qualities  are  expressed  in  The  Hunchback  (1913),  and  The 
Summer  Festival,  while  The  Rejuvenation  of  Siegfried  Tmmerselbe  (1934) 
treats  a  problem  of  international  actuality,  the  ethnic  problem  of  races, 
the  aeftion  taking  place  in  a  German  milieu. 

The  development  of  Lithuanian  literature,  intermpted  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  is  enriched  by  new  talents  which  have  come  to  light  during 
the  twenty  years  of  the  country’s  independence.  We  may  distinguish  in 
this  development  two  Stages.  The  fir^  is  charaAerized  by  the  effort  at 
individualism,  more  and  more  accentuated,  and  by  an  extraordinary  thir^ 
for  novelty,  which  betrays  itself  by  all  sorts  of  recherche  experiments,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  several  mcxlemiStic  schools  such  as  futurism 
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The  younger  generation  has  abandoned  individualism  to  a  great  extent, 
accentuating  anew,  on  the  one  hand  the  social  needs,  on  the  other  the 
ability  of  transcendental  spiritual  forces,  by  a  return  to  the  cause  of  the 
fatherland  and  by  rein^ting  the  value  of  literary  form,  which  was  so 
rudely  assailed  by  the  modemi^  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  mo^  typical  author  of  the  period  of  the  individuali^  flux  is 
Vincas  Mykolaitis'Putinas  (bom  1893).  A  professor  at  the  University  of 
Kaunas,  where  he  occupies  the  chair  formerly  graced  by  Vaizgantas,  poet, 
noveli^,  dramatic,  critic,  and  literary  hi^orian,  he  is  an  egocentric  in  his 
lyric  work.  Between  Two  Dawns  (1927)  and  The  Way  to  the  Crossroads 
(1936),  placing  himself  at  the  center  of  reality,  and  treating  all  problems 
from  a  ^ricftly  individualiA  point  of  view.  His  lyric  poetry  as  well  as  his 
prose  is  marked  by  profundity  of  feeling  and  thought,  by  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  the  battleground  whereon  terre^rial  forces  are  forever 
at  war  with  the  divine.  His  novel  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Altars  (1933)  in 
which  he  treats  the  problem  of  prie^hood  in  its  attitude  toward  poetical 
creation,  marks  a  date  in  the  evolution  of  this  genre  in  Lithuania.  He  has 
given  to  the  theater  The  Vcildl  and  The  Sovereign  (1930). 

Fau^tas  Kirsa  (bom  1891)  with  his  collections  of  lyric  poetry  The 
Echoes  (1921),  the  Canticles  (1934),  The  Prayers  (1937),  is  a  symbolic  poet 
whose  expression  is  at  times  a  bit  deaf  to  profound  and  elevated  thought. 
He  has  also  written  one  satirical  book.  Ashes  (1930),  the  be^  example  of 
this  genre  in  the  new  Lithuanian  literature.  Balys  Smoga  (bom  18^)  is 
another  who  began  with  lyric  poetry  in  Sun  and  Sandy  and  By  the  Pathways 
of  the  Gods  (1925).  In  these  collections  are  visible  a  careful  attention  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  composition,  a  keen  feeling  for  nature  and  a  musical 
language.  Then  he  turned  to  the  theater,  to  which  he  has  given  plays  of 
great  value,  such  as  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Giant  (1932)  and  The  T^ight  of 
Horror  (1935),  both  built  around  decisive  moments  in  the  country’s  hi^ory. 
The  mo^  productive  dramatic  author  is  Petras  Vaii6unas  (bom  1890).  He 
began  with  books  of  symbolic  inspiration,  then  turned  toward  a  more 
concrete  reality,  without  however,  ever  losing  sight  of  his  symbolic 
origins.  Sometimes  his  dramatic  work  becomes  a  melange  of  realism  and  of 
rcanantic  and  symbolic  aspirations.  Noteworthy  among  his  plays  are 
The  Troubled  Peace  (1926),  The  Vain  Struggle  (1926),  The  Sinning  Angel 
(1927),  The  Broken  Oath  (1935). 

The  chief  of  the  modemi^  was  Kazys  Binkis  (bom  1893).  In  his  fir^ 
book  of  lyric  poetry.  Verses  (1920),  he  is  ^ill  under  the  influence  of  the 
classical  tradition,  but  the  next  collection  One  Hundred  Springs  (1926) 
marched  under  the  banner  of  futurism.  Binkis’  example  called  forth  a  great 
number  of  adepts,  but  the  one  who  be^  synthesized  and  expressed  the 
modemi^  movement  ^ood  all  by  himself,  a  ma^er  of  prose,  with  his  two 
books  of  novellas  Sonnets  for  Feaft  Days  (1922)  and  Beside  the  Lofty 
Throne  (1928). 

Among  the  younger  generation  of  writers,  which  has  turned  away 
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from  the  literary  experience  of  its  elders,  we  mu^  mention  fir^  of  all  a  group 
of  poets.  Jonas  Kossu  Aleksandraviiius  (bom  1904)  in  Verses  (1932),  Imago 
Mortis  (1934),  Intimate  Songs  (1935),  The  Dead  Eyes  of  the  Chimaera 
(1937),  proves  himself  a  symbolic  writer  with  the  mo^  subtle  nuances  of 
form  and  thought.  Then  comes  Bemardas  Brazdrionis  (bom  1907)  with  a 
lyricism  modem  in  tempo  and  prophetic  in  tone,  who  draws  his  inspiration 
at  the  same  time  from  the  national  tradition  and  from  the  great  poets  of 
the  Bible.  His  published  collections  are  The  Wandering  Jew  (1931),  Shooting 
Stars  (1933),  Presages  and  Miracles  (1936).  Antanas  Miskinas  (bom  1905) 
Icxjks  toward  the  expression  of  patriotic  sentiments  and  attempts  to  give 
new  flight  to  poetry  through  the  ^ill  unrealized  possibilities  of  folk  lore. 
Stasys  Anglickis  (bom  1905)  has  followed  in  his  collections  the  tradition 
of  the  philosophical  poets,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  sensualism.  Salomeja 
Neris  (bom  1904),  on  the  contrary,  has  nothing  of  the  intellectual.  Her 
nature  is  entirely  lyrical  and  she  sings  in  the  mcD^  straightforward  manner 
of  life  and  of  the  impulses  of  her  soul.  She  has  written  At  the  Hour  of  Morn 
(1927),  Feet  in  the  Sand  (1931),  On  Breal(ing  Ice  (1935),  I  Shall  Come  to 
Flower  (1938).  T.  Tilvytis  cultivates  the  satirical  vein,  while  Stasys  Sant' 
varas  holds  to  the  symbolist  path.  The  lyricism  of  Kazys  Bomta  is  prc' 
occupied  with  social  problems,  and  he  has  also  attempted  the  novel  with 
some  success. 

In  the  front  rank  of  novelists  of  the  younger  generation  are  to  be  found 
Mile  leva  Simonaityte,  whose  Fate  of  the  Simonis  Family  (1935)  was  a 
veritable  revelation;  Petras  Cvirka  (bom  1909)  whose  novels  unite  a  pre' 
occupation  with  sexial  questions  to  a  keen  feeling  for  nature  and  to  a  ^rong 
and  muscukr  Style.  Among  them  are  Fran\  Kruf{  (1934),  The  Sustaining 
Earth  (1935),  The  Candy  Lambs  (1935),  The  Artisan  and  his  Sons  (1936). 
Juozas  Grusas  (bom  1901),  author  of  The  Go^etters  (1935),  of  The  Iron 
Hand  (1937)  in  which  a  vigorous  realism  rubs  elbows  with  a  gifted  psycho' 
logical  insight;  Liudas  Etovydenas,  who  in  his  novels,  depiefts  an  austere, 
everyday  reality;  Jonas  Marcinkeviiius,  engaged  with  psychological 
problems,  Juozas  PaukStelis,  F.  Neveraviiius,  St.  Zobarskas,  A.  Venclova, 
Jurgis  Jankus,  and  many  another. 

The  vigor  of  Lithuanian  literary  life  in  our  days  is  reflected  in  two 
great  Lithuanian  names  of  writers  in  foreign  tongues:  O.  V.  Milosz  (1877' 
1939)  who  wrote  in  French,  and  Jurgis  Baltrusaitis  (bom  1873)  who 
writes  in  Russian  and  until  this  year  has  represented  his  country  as  deputy 
minister  to  Moscow.  Baltrusaitis  has  four  books  of  Lithuanian  poetry 
ready  for  the  press,  and  they  are  to  appear  soon. — Kaunas,  Lithuania. 

A 


“The  curve  of  literacy,  which  has  been 
nearly  ^tionary  in  Asia  and  Africa  since 
the  ckwn  of  man,  is  now  turning  upward. 
The  present  trend  of  that  curve  indicates 
that  we  may  expeA  within  fifty  years  that 


five  hundred  million  new  readers  will  Aep 
out  of  the  silent  ranks  of  illiteracy .  .  — 

Frank  S.  Laubach  in  Lanao  Progress,  Phi' 
lippine  Islands,  quoted  in  World  Christian' 
tty. 


BOOKS  ABROAD’S 
SUPER'NOBEL  ELECTION 

VOTES,  COMMENTS,  AWARDS 


Tie  bonfires  which  celebrated  the 
“vi<ftory”  of  November,  1918,  died 
out  very  suddenly  and  left  the  world 
darker  than  ever.  What  has  been  the  h'te' 
rary  produA  of  these  bitter  and  bewild' 
ered  twenty  years?  For  fourteen  years  of 
the  twenty.  Booths  Abroad  has  recorded  the 
appearance  of  books  which  are  in  a  sense 
and  in  a  degree  the  precipitate  of  the 
age.  L»A  summer  we  undertook  to  organ' 
ise  a  jury  of  capable  writers  and  critics  vdio 
would  separate  out  for  our  readers  the  moft 
diftinguished  literary  work  of  the  period. 
We  expe<fted  that  in  presenting  the  reasons 
for  their  choice  they  would  throw  lig^t 
on  the  spiritual  chara<fter  of  the  time.  In  this 
we  have  not  been  disappointed,  although 
the  confusion  due  to  the  outbreak  of  an' 
other  war  has  left  us  with  a  much  less 
representative  jury,  geographically,  than 
we  had  hoped  to  organize.  Answers  to 
invitations  sent  out  months  ago  are  ftill 
ftraggling  in,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
ballots  will  arrive  after  this  announcement 
has  appeared  and  the  awards  have  been 
made.  If  this  happens,  we  shall  acknowl' 
edge  the  late  arri>^s  in  another  issue.  As 
matters  ftand  at  this  date,  we  have  recorded 
53  votes,  and  the  roU'call  is  as  follows: 

Richard  Aldington  ca^  his  vote  for 
ALDOUS  HUXLEYt  and  supports  it  as 
follows: 

“Though  he  is  ftill  a  comparatively 
young  man  he  has  already  produced  a  body 
of  work  of  the  higheft  literary  quality  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  He  is  the  moft  accom' 
plished  and  versatile  of  the  poft'War 
writers.  He  has  written  always  as  an  inde' 
pendent  arti^  and  thinker,  and  never  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  a  political  party  or 
literary  clique.  He  is  the  moft  intelligent 
and  widely  informed  of  living  writers,  and 
carries  his  great  knowledge  h'ghtly.  He  is 
witty  and  a  ftyliA.  He  is  the  ‘honnSte 
horn  me'  of  the  French  philosopher.  He  has 
interpreted  the  changing  moods  of  the  laA 
twenty  years  with  fidelity  and  brilliance. 


“Mr.  Huxley  is  easily  firA  among  the 
essayifts  of  our  time.  His  essays  have  wit 
and  charm  and  an  agreeable  satirical  flavcv. 
They  contain  brilliant  criticism  of  men  and 
ideas,  of  hterature,  philosophy,  painting 
and  music,  and  excellent  travel  notes.  .  . 
No  living  writer  of  essays  can  show  so  wide 
a  range,  such  profound  knowledge  and 
such  a  high  level  of  writing. 

“The  anthology  of  poems  with  com' 
meats.  Texts  arid  Pretexts,  is  the  be^  an' 
thology  published  in  my  life'time.  The 
choice  is  original  and  made  widi  fiawless 
ta^.  Unlike  moft  anthologies  it  is  olv 
viously  not  compiled  from  previous  ernes, 
but  from  many  years  of  reading. 

“Mr.  Huxley  performed  a  great  service 
to  the  memory  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  by 
editing  his  letters.  The  introduction  is  the 
saneA  and  moA  penetrating  ^dy  of 
Lawrence  yet  publi^ed. 

“He  has  published  six  novels.  The 
promise  of  the  witty  and  satiric  Chrome 
Tellou;  was  soon  fulled  by  the  brilliantly 
amusing  Those  Barren  Leaves  and  Antic 
Hay.  In  Point  Counter  Point  Mr.  Huxley's 
satire  went  deeper  without  losing  its  amus' 
ing  charm,  and  that  book  will  remain  as  the 
ultimate  analysis  of  poA'war  disarray. 
Brave  >{eu;  World  is  as  beautifully  written 
as  a  conte  of  Voltaire,  and  performed  a 
genuine  social  service  by  pointing  out  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  a  purely  mate' 
riali^c  conceptiai  of  life.  The  yahoo's 
utopia  has  never  been  more  skilfully  de' 
bunked.  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  with  its  criticism 
of  the  dogma  of  individual  Uberty,  is  an' 
other  contribution  to  the  serious  novel. 

“Mr.  Huxley  has  published  five  voh 
umes  short  ^ries.  .  .  .  Here  the  same 
qualities  which  give  the  unique  flavor  to 
his  novels  are  displayed,  but  with  a  sure 
inftineft  for  the  diflerent  technique  and 
tempo  required  by  the  short  ^ry. 

“Mr.  Huxley  is  a  poet  of  great  di^inC' 
tion.  Leda  and  The  Cicadas  contain  poems 
which  arc  va^ly  superior  to  those  chatter' 
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ed  about  by  the  cliques  and  universities,  works  because  in  them  is  presented  a  ccxn' 
They  have  been  neglected  because  nobody  prehensive  pi<±ure  of  a  people  and  an 
nowadays  is  permitted  to  be  a  poet  if  he  is  epoch,  without  fear  or  favor,  with  great 

a  successful  novelift.  And,  finally,  in  The  insight  and  profound  under^andipg  of 

World  of  Light  Mr.  Huxley  proved  that  men  and  society.  Few  writers  have  painted 
he  is  gift^  for  the  ^ge.  If  the  theater  were  such  a  large  canvass.  In  addition  they  are 

not  so  abominably  low'brow  and  corrupted  all  in^ineft  with  great  moral  purpose,  with 
by  mcmey  intere^,  Mr.  Huxley  has  the  con^ant  concern  for  social  and  personal 

gifts  for  a  successful  career  as  a  writer  of  integrity.  They  range  through  all  levels  of 

intelligent  plays.  society  and  nearly  all  its  important  activi' 

“Literary  Ptises  are  usually  awarded  to  ties.  Furthermore  Dos  Passos  writes  in  a 
Grand  Old  Men  who  do  not  need  them  or  beautiful  and  rich  prose.  He  has  accom' 
to  youthful  mediocrities  who  do  not  de'  plished  this  by  keen  and  truthful  observa- 
serve  them.  To  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  tion.  He  is  erne  of  the  moft  original  AyliAs 
no  literary  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  in  the  language,  and  his  experiments  in 
Huxley.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  remedy  prose  and  the  conAnuftion  of  the  novel  have 
that  omission,  by  giving  the  Bool(s  Abroad  had  an  enormous  influence  upon  all  fi(^on 
prize  to  a  man  who  has  amply  demon^rated  writing  and  the  search  for  new  techniques 
his  powers  and  yet  is  Aill  in  the  prime  of  which  reflect  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  our 
life  with  plenty  more  to  say.”  times.” 

John  Peale  Bishop,  again,  has  two 
Herbert  Asquith  makes  two  suggeftions,  choices:  ”I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt 
as  will  appear  from  his  communication:  that  the  moA  di^inguished  bode  which 
“If.  .  .  dead  authors  are  included,  my  vote  has  appeared  since  1918  is  Ulysses  by 
is  in  favor  of  the  volumes  of  poetry  by  JAMES  JOYCE.  But  Joyce  is,  I  believe, 
THOMAS  HARDY,  published  since  the  provided  for  by  a  position,  and  he  has  had 
date  of  the  War,  Late  Lyrics  and  Earlier  his  proper  acclaim.  Since  the  center  of 

(1922),  Human  Shows,  Par  Phantasies  culture  is  shifting  firam  Europe  to  Ameri' 

(1925)  and  Winter  Words  (1928).  My  rea^  can  shores,  I  had  rather  see  such  a  prize  as 
SOT  for  choosing  Hardy  is  that  poetry  is  the  you  have  in  mind  be^wed  on  an  Ameri' 
higher  form  of  h'terature  and  that  among  can.  After  some  thought,  it  seems  to  me 
a  multitude  of  poets  in  this  period.  Hardy,  that  SHERWOOD  AHDERSOH  has 
on  the  whole,  has  the  higher  and  moft  probably  done  more  to  make  possible  an 
original  di^ineftion.  American  literature  than  any  one  man  now 

“If  the  prize  is  confined  to  living  authors,  living,  and  he  has  maintained  his  moral 

my  vote  is  in  favor  of  WALTER  DE  LA  integrity  as  an  artiA  as  few  have  done.  But 

MARE,  whose  poetry  published  since  the  the  truth  is  that  many  men  have  contrib- 
War  also  possesses  rare  and  original  quah'  uted  to  the  present  movement  in  Ameri' 
ties  charm  and  beauty.  His  work  in  prose  can  letters  and  there  is  no  one  man  and  no 
during  this  period  is  also  marked  by  the  OTe  book  that  ^nd  out  as  Joyce  and  his 
higher  diitin<ftiOT.”  Ulysses  do.” 

Morris  Bishop  votes  for  MARCEL 
Professor  Fernand  Baldensperger  votes  PROUST. 
for  MARCEL  PROUST,  whose  work  is  Georg  Britting  votes  far  ERJ^ST 
“worth  being  diftinguished  as  charaderiftic  jOjJpER. 

of  the  main  tendencies — in  literature  as  Van  Wyck  Brooks  votes  for  THOMAS 
well  as  in  the  intereA  for  the  subconscious  MAJ^}^. 

in  many  domains — of  the  interval  between  Philo  M.  Buck  votes  for  GEORGE 

two  wars.”  SAJTT AY  AHA. 

Carleton  Beals  reports:  “My  vote  shall  Richard  Church  votes  for  DOROTHY 
go  to  JOHH  DOS  PASSOS  for  his  trilogy:  RICHARDSOH  and  “her  life  work,  Pil' 
for  his  1919,  Forty  Second  Parallel,  and  Big  gnrmige.” 

Money,  and  for  his  Three  Soldiers,  ManJuit'  Hermann  Claudius,  the  great  German 
tan  Tranter;  Adventures  of  a  Toung  Man;  lyridft,  in  a  frank,  honeA  and  charming 
and  Travels  Between  Wars.  I  choose  these  letter  which  should  be  a  tonic  for  all  com' 
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plezes,  exercises  his  unque^ioned  prerog' 
ative  and  votes  for  the  lyric  verse  of  HER* 
MAWi  CLAUDIUS.  And  if  we  were 
a  member  of  dte  jury  and  not  merely  the 
presiding  chairman  of  the  session,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  vote  with  him,  not 
merely  for  his  beautiful  verses  but  partic' 
ularly  because  of  this  fine,  wholesome 
letter. 

Romain  Coolus  liAs  four  French  con' 
didates:  (1)  ROGER  MARTIN  DU 
CARD  (2)  GEORGES  DUHAMEL  (3) 
JULES  ROMAIHS  (4)  PAUL  V ALERT; 
and  two  non'French  candidates:  (1)  STE¬ 
FAN  ZWEIG  (2)  EMIL  LUDWIG. 

Rupert  Croft-Cooke  votes  for:  “That 
series  of  novels  and  short  Tories  by 
JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL  which  he 
calls  the  'Biography.*  It  comprises,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  all  that  Mr.  Cabell  has  written 
and  the  faeft  that  his  books  are,  each  one, 
an  integral  part  of  a  single  theme,  with 
Beyond  Life  and  Straws  and  Prayer  Booths 
as  prologue  and  epilogue,  is  no  mere  piece 
of  literary  trickery.  In  England,  at  any  rate, 
these  books,  or  rather  this  book,  has  been 
appreciated  largely  by  the  wremg  people 
at  the  wrong  time  for  the  wreng  reasons. 
In  an  age  which  would  appear  too  easily 
impressed  by  scientific  marvels  and  by 
books  which  would  appear  to  be  triumphs 
of  engineering  rather  than  of  authorship, 
diis  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
Nevertheless  in  my  personal  opinion — 
and  who  can  give  more  in  answer  to  your 
queAion? — the  temperate  prose,  the  ten¬ 
derness,  humor  and  wisdom,  the  glorious 
sadness  and  fine  candex:  of  this  work  will 
inspire  generations  less  slick  and  tiresome 
than  our  own.  It  is  a  nodtumal,  foxy  book, 
but  it  burrows  deep  and  deviously.  It  is 
vital,  swift,  certain.  And  beautiful.” 

TriAao  da  Cunha  votes  for  JAMES 
JOYCE. 

E.  Prefton  E>argan  votes  for  MARCEL 
PROUST,  and  comments:  “I  name  him 
because,  with  all  his  biases,  he  is  the  moA 
original  and  powerful  novelift  of  our  time 
and  has  achieved  a  revolution  in  fidtion 
second  only  to  that  acoxnplished  by 
Balzac.** 

Madame  Lude  Delarue-Mardrus  nom¬ 
inates  MADAME  BREMER'SAUVAN. 
author  of  La  Mystique  de  la  Perme,  and 


MARCEL  HAMON,  for  his  Le  491me 
PSefw. 

John  Gould  Fletcher  votes  for  MARCEL 
PROUST'S  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps 
Perdu  “as  the  sole  book  I  can  think  of 
which  may  outlive  these  days — because 
it  looks  back,  not  fenward,  towards  a  time 
when  human  beings  ftill  had  some  dignity, 
and  art  ftill  had  some  value.** 

Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  votes  for 

COUNT  HERMANN  KETSERLIHG 

(see  his  article  in  our  la&  number). 

Waldo  Frank  votes  for  FRANZ  KAF¬ 
KA. 

Chri^ian  Gauss  is  impressed  by  the 
claims  of  MARCEL  PROUST  and 
THOMAS  MANN-  “Both  Proust  and 
Mann  in  these  two  works(  A  la  Recherche  du 
Temps  Perdu  and  Der  Zauberberg  respec¬ 
tively)  have  set  into  perspeAive  pre-war 
bourgeois  society  (I  use  bourgeois  without 
political  implications).  Both  of  them  were 
close  enough  to  it  to  know  the  feel  of  it 
and  to  present  it  ‘in  its  habit  as  it  lived.' 
Both  of  them  also  had  enough  vision,  in 
ProuA's  case  enough  experience,  to  realize 
that  it  was  in  process  of  disintegration  and 
they,  therefore,  set  it  into  the  perspedtive 
in  which  I  believe  the  future  will  tend  to 
see  it.  1  give  the  preference  to  Proud’s 
work  because  it  is  so  much  larger  in  volume 
and  also  because  although  both  Prou^  and 
Mann  realized  the  bearing  of  the  new  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  subconscious  and  of  Freud, 
ProuA's  conscious,iess  of  its  importance 
led  him  to  introduce  to  a  higher  degree 
new  techniques  which  bid  faur  to  recon- 
Aitute  our  moA  charadteriAic  art  form,  the 
novel,  and  give  it  new  significance.” 

Albert  Gufirard's  ballot  is  accompanied 
by  an  inAruAive  bit  of  mental  hiAory: 
“The  name  of  THOMAS  MANN  came 
so  naturally  to  my  mind  that  I  made  a  very 
serious  effort  to  dismiss  it.  There  are  some 
writers  from  whom  I  have  learnt  more  than 
ftexn  Thomas  Mann;  there  are  some  also 
who  have  given  me  more  intense  delight; 
there  is  none  for  whom  I  have  such  pro- 
fisund  respeA.  His  Aand  as  the  conscience 
of  CJermany — the  position  which  by  right, 
ought  to  have  been  that  of  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann — did  not  determine,  but  only  con¬ 
firmed,  my  admiration. 

“I  passed  in  review  the  veterans,  Mae¬ 
terlinck,  Merezhkovsky,  Croce,  Bergson, 
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Santayana,  Romain  Rolland;  but,  in  the 
ccMnbination  of  art,  thought  and  charader, 
I  could  not  place  any  of  them  above 
Thomas  Mann.  I  ruled  out  James  Joyce, 
Paul  Valery  and  Pkul  Claudel  as  out  of 
touch  with  the  ‘common  man' — not  the 
man  ip  the  ftreet,  but  the  well-educated 
general  public.  To  lack  this  wide  appeal  is 
a  sign  of  weakness.  Surely  Mann  is  not 
diminished  by  the  fad  that  any  intelligent 
reader,  without  initiation,  is  able  to  under- 
^nd  Joseph.  Among  the  younger  men, 
there  are  ^ws  and  excesses  which,  with¬ 
out  de^roying  my  pleasure  in  their  work, 
disqualify  them  for  the  honor  that  you  are 
proposing  to  confer. 

“The  only  man  I  seriously  considered 
was  Andr6  Gide,  although  he  has  made  it 
a  little  difficult  for  a  respedable  educator 
to  endorse  him.  He  once  said,  when  asked 
who  was  the  greater  French  poet:  ‘Vidor 
Hugo,  h^las!'  I  have  never  quite  forgiven 
him:  his  failure  to  underhand  the  rare, 
the  delicate  qualities  in  Hugo  reveab  a 
flaw  in  his  critical  equipment:  I  retaliate: 
‘The  greater  French  writer  in  the  laA 
twenty  years?  Andre  Gide,  helas.^'  I  feel 
that  perhaps  at  one  time  he  had  attained 
the  Goethean  serenity  of  a  Thomas  Mann; 
but  it  is  againd;  his  law  to  attain  and  be 
satisfied;  his  eternal  dissatisfadicm,  his 
lucid  and  courageous  anxiety,  make  him 
didurbing,  but  greater  than  if  he  had  given 
us  at  lad  a  datic  Andr6  Gide,  already 
enbalmed  for  immortah'ty. 

“So  it  remains  THOMAS  MA>{>(, 
fird  and  bd.” 

Henry  Hazlitt  votes  for  THOMAS 

MAHK 

Otto  Heller  votes  for  JULES  RO- 
MAO^S  and  his  Les  hommes  de  bonne 
volonte,  and  bases  his  nomination  “on  that 
author's  satisfadion  of  the  severed  criteria 
in  a  combination  of  rare  completeness.” 

Paule  Henry-Bordeaux  votes  forHE^RT 
BORDEAUX,  and  comments:  “I  would 
not  like  you  to  believe  that  this  letter  has 
been  didated  by  the  naUiral  feeling  of 
admiration  I  have  for  my  father;  I  can  dill 
judge  objedively  my  father's  works;  but 
I  think  that  in  doing  so,  I  only  express  the 
opinion  of  a  whole  generation  of  French 
people — my  generation — which  has  grown 
up  under  his  influence,  and  has  been  more 
or  less  guided  and  direded  by  his  works  as 


the  former  generation  had  been  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Maurice  Barr^  and  Paul  Bour- 
get.” 

John  Haynes  Holmes:  .  .1  imagine 

THOMAS  MAWS  Joseph  books  are 
supreme  in  our  time!  They  conditute  an 
epic  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  since 
Goethe's  FauSt.  From  the  philosophic  as 
well  as  the  literary  point  of  view  they  are 
maderpieces  of  the  fird  order.” 

From  Alexander  Kaun:  .  .1  venture  to 
name  VLADIMIR  MAYAKOVSKY  as 
my  choice  for  poetry,  and  JOH?{  STEI^f' 
BECK'S  Grapes  of  Wrath  for  prose.  Both 
of  these  are  uneven,  and  have  flaws,  but 
both  have  happily  comb^ed  original  form 
with  social  contents.  Mayakovsky  used  his 
fresh  and  robud  vocabulary,  his  unique 
syntax  and  daccato  rhythm,  his  sardonic 
contempt  for  the  old  and  passionate  loyalty 
to  the  new,  for  the  expression  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  its  essential  nature,  sweep  and 
tempo.  Steinbeck  managed  to  interweave 
dark  objectivity  with  warm  lyricism,  and 
produce  a  pidure  of  the  contemporary 
American  scene  that  is  certain  to  remain 
an  unforgettable  arraignment  of  the  exid- 
ing  sydem.  These  two  refled  our  time,  yet 
are  beyond  time  as  all  genuine  artids  mud 
be.” 

Bishop  Francis  Clement  Kelley  votes  for 
CHRISTOPHER  DAWSOK 

Frederick  Houk  Law  votes  for  CARL 
SAJ^DBURG's  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Robert  Morss  Lovett  votes  for  OS¬ 
WALD  SPEHGLER's  Decline  of  the  Wed. 

Andr6  Maurois  votes  for  PAUL 
VALiRY. 

Thyde  Monnier  nomiiutes  JEAiJf  GIO' 
J^O,  and  declares:  “Jean  Giono  is  better 
and  more  than  one  of  the  ordinary  writers 
who  juggle  cleverly  with  words  to  win 
readers.  He  is  a  Genius  who  has  become 
a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  to  suffer  with 
men.  His  feet  are  solidly  fixed  on  the  earth, 
but  the  ether  of  the  vad  heaven  touches 
his  forehead.  Jean  Giono,  the  simple,  great 
poet  of  Manosque,  has  the  mod  genuine, 
the  mod  sensitive  and  the  nobled  of 
talents.” 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan,  in  nominating 
FRAJfZ  WERFEL  foe  the  didindion, 
urges  these  consideratipns:  “Franz  Werfiel 
if  the  only  cand  j^te  for  your  award,  so  far 
as  I  know,  who  has  done  didinguished 
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work  in  all  three  literary  categories:  lyric, 
drama,  and  novel.  In  the  lyric,  Werfel  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  and  the  unex' 
celled  msuStex  of  the  Expression!^  school 
in  German  letters.  His  produd^  has  not 
only  bulk  but  weight,  and  certain  of  his 
beA  poems  in  this  vein.  An  den  Lcser  for 
in^ance,  are  regarded  as  “programmatic" 
in  the  heA  sense  of  that  term.  In  the  drama, 
Werfel  has  to  his  credit  at  lea^  two  very 
outftanding  works.  In  Juarez  and  Maxim' 
ilian  (lately  filmed  with  signal  success) 
he  discusses  with  impressive  power  the 
agelcmg  conflict  between  monarchy  and 
democracy  as  exemplified  by  the  old  wcx’ld 
and  the  new.  It  is  a  great  theme,  greatly 
handled.  In  Spiegelmensch  —  sometimes 
called  his  Pauft — Werfel  boldly  grapples 
with  a  more  elusive  but  more  universal 
problem,  which  presses  for  a  solution  in  the 
life  of  almoA  every  thinking  person:  the 
duel  between  the  real  ego  and  the  ideal 
ego.  And  here  too  the  solution  is  in  line 
with  an  idealiftic  view  of  life:  the  redemp' 
tion  of  the  soul  achieved  by  its  self'sur' 
render;  as  it  is  written,  ‘whosoever  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.' 

“In  the  novel,  Werfel  has  no  less  than 
four  significant  wwks  to  his  name.  In  his 
early  ftcwry,  J^idtt  der  Morder,  der  Ermor' 
dete  at  tckuldig,  he  deals  with  the  poft'war 
problem  of  the  conflict  of  the  generations, 
showing  its  base  to  be  thwarted  love  on 
both  sides.  In  Verdi  he  treats  of  another 
conflict  between  fundamental  issues,  con' 
tracing  Verdi  and  Wagner  as  represents' 
tives  of  humanity  in  the  one  case,  mere 
intellect  in  the  other,  and  throws  his 
weight,  as  one  mi^t  expe(%,  into  the 
former  scale.  In  Die  vierzig  Tage  des  Musa 
Dagh  he  takes  a  relatively  obscure  episode 
of  the  World  War  and  makes  it  an  epic 
of  almoft  universal  validity,  thus  creating 
one  of  the  really  great  books  which  that 
war  has  inspired,  for  vkdiose  creation,  in' 
deed,  the  war  itself  is  responsible.  In 
Barbara,  oder  die  Prdmmiglfeit,  apart  from 
other  merits,  Werfel  has  drawn  a  pidure 
of  pre'war  AuAria  which  is  unmatched 
anywhere  in  literature,  and  which  in  the 
h'l^t  of  recent  events  is  likely  to  acquire 
die  ftatus  of  an  hiftoric  record." 

Alfred  Neumann  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
viridi  the  possible  exception  of  Knut  Ham' 
sun,  “wohl  nirgends  sonft  in  der  reitge' 


nossischen  Literatur  .  .  .  liegt  die  Gip' 
felleiAung  mit  so  vollkommener  Klarheit 
und  Uberlegenheit”  as  in  the  work  of 
THOMAS  MAHK 

Sean  O'Casey  reports:  “/AMES  JOYCE 
is  my  choice  for  his  Ulysses  and  his  recent 
Finnegan's  Wat^.  They  are  unique  and, 
I  think,  tremendous.  There  can  be  no 
queftion  of  the  arti^ry  of  this  man,  of  his 
Grange  originality,  and  of  the  rich  tragic 
and  ccnnic  poetry  that  blossoms  in  all  that 
he  has  written.” 

George  Marion  O’Donnell:  “I  should 
nominate  the  books  that  contain  the  later 
poetry  of  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS 
(The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole,  1919,  and 
Yeats'  subsequent  books)  .  .  .  Yeats  ac' 
cepted,  in  his  later  poetry,  the  seemingly 
necessary  limitation  upon  art  in  the  poA' 
war  world — that  the  ^major'  work  of 
imagination  is  not  possible  in  our  time. 
Accepting  this  limitation,  contenting  him' 
self  with  the  lyric  (or  ‘minor’)  form,  Yeats 
managed,  nevertheless,  to  come  nearer 
than  any  other  poet  of  our  time  to  the 
achievement  of  the  ‘major’  effeA.  And  he 
achieved  this  effect  in  poems  that  approach 
formal  perfec^on  more  nearly  than  any 
others  that  have  been  written  since  1918: 
Every  poem  is  a  created  object,  as  real  and 
solid  as  a  ^tue.  Moreover,  this  poetry 
affirms  human  dignity  in  the  moft  powerful 
and  article  terms  possible  to  literature. 
For  it  is  om^ntly  aware  of  the  foil  range 
of  hiftorical  and  spiritual  disorder  in  our 
time;  but  its  handling  of  disorder  involves 
an  integration  of  intelledt  and  feeling  and 
will  which,  of  itself,  prevents  an  ultimate 
yielding  of  the  human  spirit  to  that  dis' 
order.  The  actual  achievement  of  this 
wholeness  of  spirit  in  Yeats’  poetry  seems 
to  me  va^ly  more  brilliant,  more  important 
than  any  mere  presentation  of  the  null  du 
siicle,  however  brilliant,  or  any  prescrip' 
tion  for  its  cure,  however  nobly  conceived. 

“William  Butler  Yeats  wrote  the  moA 
nearly  traditional  poetry  (in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word  traditional)  that  has  been 
written  since  1918.  His  poetry  presents 
the  moA  nearly  tragic  image  of  human 
h'fe  that  has  been  created  in  our  age — an 
age  in  which  comic  or  melodramatic 
images  generally  prevail.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  urgent  reasons  for  calling  any  work 
‘the  moft  diftinguished’  of  its  period.” 
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Dr.  D.  de  Sola  Pool,  in  presenting  the  virility  of  the  “honnSte  htMnme”: — a  new 

name  of  SHOLEM  ASCH,  writes :  “His  Barbey  d’Aurevilly — as  has  often  been 

works  of  recent  years  have  had  a  luminous  said  .  .  .  never  indulging  in  the  occasional 

quality  in  portraying  the  effed:  of  the  vulgarity  of  a  Balzac,  or  the  occasional 

World  War  on  the  spirit  of  man.  His  lad  sensualism  of  a  Maupassant,  never  picking 

work.  The  ^lazarene,  is  one  of  outdanding  his  characters,  as  did  2Lola,  from  the  classes 

brilliancy,  rich  scholarship,  depth  of  feeb  vdiich  have  never  been  touched  by  the 

ing,  spiritual  significance  and  a  ccmsum^  spark  of  a  lofty  humanism." 

mate  literary  skill  which  is  in  a  class  by  Harry  Slochower  votes  for  THOMAS 
itself.  It  is  a  work  not  for  a  day  or  for  a  MAJ^J^:  '"The  Magic  Mountain  ifl  the 

year  but  for  this  generation  and  many  profound  and  imaginative  expression  of 

to  come."  the  inner  homelessness  to  which  the  middle 

Allen  W.  Porterfield  urges  in  favor  of  his  class  intellectual  and  artid  of  the  pre'war 

candidate,  WILL  DURAOTL  and  his  Story  era  was  subject,  drawing  the  conclusion 

of  Philosophy:  “It  dands  utterly  apart  from  of  the  antithetical  division  between  the 

other  works  on  philosophy.  It  has  cajoled  commercial  and  the  edhetic'ethical  pat' 

people  into  trying  to  read  Plato,  Kant,  terns,  between  exidence  and  value  .  .  . 

Schopenhauer,  et  alios  who  had  previously  It  reveals  the  ironic  consequences  of  such 

been  unable  to  spell  their  names  and  who  neutrality  by  showing  that  a  dispassionate 

subsequently  came  to  see  that  a  curriculum  art  divorced  from  politics  results  in  bad 

vitae  which  derides,  or  even  omits,  the  love  politics.  On  the  metaphysical  level  (and 

of  wisdom  is  the  endless  chain  of  alphabet  The  Magic  Mountain  is  the  greated 

organizations  with  FDR  left  out.  It  is  the  philosophical  novel  of  all  time),  the  work 

fird  work  of  its  kind  in  any  language  which  illumines  the  interdependence  of  spirit 

popularized  without  vulgarizing.  It  has  and  matter  (Cadorp’s  dream  in  the  snow, 

found  a  multiple  body  of  imitators  in  other  Mynheer  Peeperkom,  and  Cadotp's  ‘re> 

fields."  covery'  from  his  magic  disease  through 

From  Ezra  Pound:  “I  take  it  yr  letter  immersion  in  physical  combat). — The 

of  18th  ult.  refers  to  writers  dill  living,  Joseph  dory  is  the  positive  cxrientation  of 

among  whom  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  twentieth  century  collec^vidic  ethics, 

done  more,  had  less  reward  for  it  than  It  contains  as  a  moment  the  negative  poles 

myself."  (Which  cemditutes  a  ballot  for  of  The  Magic  Mountain;  Schopenhaurian 

EZRA  POUTED).  voluntarism,  Nietzsche's  metaphysics  of 

Burton  Rascoe,  in  support  of  JAMES  disease,  and  Freud’s  analysis  c«f  <^thonic 

BRANCH  CABELL:  “If  enough  people  forces  in  man.  Also,  it  expresses  the  date 

had  read  The  Cream  of  the  JeSt,  published  of  the  contemporary  man  exiled  from  his 

in  1917.  «uid  Beyond  Life,  published  in  home  grounds.  But  it  goes  beyond  these 

1919,  with  care  and  intelligence,  we  should  elements  to  sugged  a  resolution  in  terms 

never  have  had  to  go  through  all  of  the  of  a  sociality  in  which  work  is  for  use  and 

mess  of  the  pod'war  period;  and  if  more  love,  indead  of  for  monetary  or  power' 

people  had  read  The  King  in  His  Counting  gain  (Jacob’s  labors  for  Rachel,  the  anti' 

House,  published  lad  year,  they  would  cipation  of  Joseph’s  work  in  Egypt  where 

have  profited  by  Cabell’s  prescience,  and  he  will  druggie  againd  nature  for  the 

would  have  realized  that  he  has  so  well  welfare  of  the  people).  The  novel  affirms 

analyzed  the  situation  that  even  the  work  the  socialid  idea  while  it  is  intent  on 

of  Thomas  Mann,  which  I  admire  very  preserving  the  necessary  link  with  our 

much,  is  weak  and  ineffedtual  in  com'  cultural  heritage.  The  work  thus  combines 

parison."  the  mod  significant  aspect  of  our  modem 

Albert  Schinz,  for  the  JEAJi  DE  LA  culture  in  a  high  synthesis,  pointing  to  the 

VAR£7s(D£  of  >(eZ'de'Cutr,  Le  Centaure  future  social  date  in  whidi  the  idea  of 

de  Dieu,  and  (criticism)  Trois  Grands  exceptional  individuality  is  replaced  by 

J^ormands:  “He  is,  to  me,  the  mod  driking  the  socially  representative  personality, 

’officier  de  liaison’  between  the  classical  Finally,  as  a  myth  that  has  the  Biblicad 

France  of  noble  nobility,  and  the  Modem  dory  for  its  theme,  the  dory  suggeds  die 

World  which  intends  to  remain  true  to  the  perennial  issues  of  man’s  fate." 
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Frank  Swinnctton  votes  for  ALDOUS 
HUXLEY:  “Mr.  Huxley  in  an  afton' 
ishing  degree  the  voice  of  his  generation. 
He  has  peculiar  hone^/,  which  has 
enabled  him  during  this  whole  period  to 
grow.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  he  is  ftill 
growing,  in  spite  of  the  hA  that  his  work 
has  already  covered  a  wide  field  and 
decbred  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge." 

Louis  Untermeyer  nominates  “the  var* 
ious  boob  of  ROBERT  FROST.'*  He 
explains:  “I  recommend  them  for  the 
award  because  they  brought  a  new  poetk 
vision  to  America  and  a  new  kind  of 
poetry  to  the  world.  They  are  revelations 
in  die  use  of  the  native  idiom,  in  the 
hei^tening  of  the  colloquial  tone  into 
casual  exaltation,  and,  moft  of  all,  in  the 
accumulated  American  charaderiftic  of 
uniting  playfulness  and  profimdity,  local 
raillery  and  universal  wisdom." 

Carl  Van  Doren  proposes  in  this  order: 
(1)  PEARL  BUCK'S  version  of  All  Men 
Are  Brothers,  (2)  MARCEL  PROUSTS 
Remembrance;  (3)  THOMAS  MA^^S 
Joseph  and  His  Brothers. 

George  F.  Whicher  nominates  ROBERT 
FROST:  “My  reasons  are  (1)  the  high 
quahty  and  probable  permanence  of 
Prod's  poetry  (2)  its  far'reaching  effed 
on  younger  writers,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England  (3)  the  fad  that  Frod,  like 
Hardy,  is  so  intrinsically  national  a  writer 
that  his  quality  will  not  easily  be  recognised 
outside  the  EngUsh'speaking  world,  unless 
it  is  emphasised  by  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  his  countrymen.  For  the  lad 
reason  especially  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
prise  mi^t  serve  a  mod  useful  purpose  if 
awarded  to  the  American  poet  who  is 
acknowledged  as  the  leading  creative 
spirit  of  our  time.” 

From  Dr.  William  Carlos  Williams: 
"...  my  vote  is  for  J^ICOLAS  CALAS, 
whose  recent  Foyers  d'Incendie  seems  to 
me  about  as  illuminating  a  book  as  I  have 
read  in  recent  years. 

“The  book  I  have  chosen  is  put  forward 
by  me  quite  as  much  as  a  protest  againd 
the  bad  boob  of  the  period  as  for  its  own 
great  qualities.  I  feel  certain  that  few  will 
be  willing  to  accord  any  one  book  the 
prise.  Mod  will  want  to  pile  up  eight  or 
ten  volumes  by  some  didinguished  name. 
Very  silly. 


“Calas’  bode  concerns  the  artid.  The 
artid  is  the  control  board  of  the  modem 
plane.  What  he  docs  and  says  others  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  in  government  will 
be  doing  tomorrow.  In  his  realm  of  the 
arts  Calas  has  made  a  profound  discovery 
touching  the  meaning  of  our  lives  gene^ 
rally,  the  mod  profound  that  I  have  ob^ 
served  in  any  book  I  have  read  recently. 

“Thus  I  would  give  Calas  the  prise.  He 
is  young,  that's  another  reason.  The  prise 
would  get  his  work  read,  as  important  as 
the  writing  itself.  From  there  the  good  of 
the  thing  would  gradually  permeate  the 
body  politic.  Such  a  prise,  which  of 
course  he  will  never  get,  would  be  a  prise 
worth  giving. 

“But  don't  ask  me  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  I  would  not  give  the  prise.  What  a 
lid  of  drip  teasers,  beginning  with  T.  S. 
Eliot  that  would  make!  (Esra  Pound  until 
his  recent  imbecilities  would  have  been 
far  ahead — ^but  no  more).” 

Edmund  Wilson  votes  for  JAMES 
JOYCE. 

Luden  WolflF  votes  for  JULES  RO' 
MAIHS. 

Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge  nominates 
JEAH  TOUSSEUL. 

Homer  E.  Woodbridge  votes  for  ROB' 
ERT  FROST  “because  undidradted  by 
the  noisy  and  transient  manifedations  of 
this  interwar  world,  he  has  concerned 
himself  with  the  unchanging  values  of 
human  life.  His  drong  and  fine  art  has 
shown  us  the  meaning  behind  familiar 
experiences,  and  has  made  out  of  humble 
things  perfed  symbols  of  our  deeped 
feelings  and  aspirations.  I  find  in  his  poetry 
an  Emersonian  wisdom  and  idealism  which 
our  contemporary  world  needs  perhaps 
more  intensely  than  it  has  ever  bem 
needed  before.” 

Edwin  H.  Zeydel  argues  in  favor  of  the 
choice  of  THOMAS  MANN’  “To  me, 
Zauberherg  takes  the  prize  because  it  is 
more  than  ‘a  book  or  group  of  books,'  but 
rather  a  vad  reservoir  of  mature  experience, 
legitimate  human  hopes  and  upsurging 
idealism,  all  of  which  is  fused  into  a  unity 
to  represent  the  quintessence  of  the 
nobled  drivings  of  our  day  envisaged 
againd  the  background  of  the  happenings 
amid  which  we  seem  helplessly  to  live. 
It  is  not  a  mere  novel.  It  is  not  a  mere 
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national  confession  of  faith.  Rather  it  is 
the  profbundeft  outpouring  of  a  very 
serious  thinking  man,  whose  thought 
transcends  all  geographical  borders  and 
who  takes  the  bull  of  our  own  time  by  the 
horns,  presenting  his  thought  with  a  reality 
raised,  as  it  were,  to  the  second  degree, 
four^limensionally.  Many  might  wish  that 
it  came  closer  to  the  Teutonic  ideal  of 
lyricism.  Yet  why  should  it,  in  this  un' 
lyrical  age  of  ours,  since  it  is  a  picture  of 
that  age?  In  the  broaden  sense,  however,  it 
is  true  poetry — Dichtung ...  A  great  writ' 
er  always  seems  to  fit  into  a  niche  which 
apparently  Aands  ready'inade  by  his  age, 
waiting  for  him.  Timeless  as  his  work 
may  be,  it  answers  a  purpose  at  that  par' 
ticular  time  and,  once  it  has  been  written, 
its  message  sometimes  appears  obvious 
because  it  is  so  apt,  so  timely  and  true. 
This  is  the  case  with  Vergil’s  Aeneid, 
with  the  philosophy  of  Boethius,  with 
Dante,  with  Shakespeare,  with  Racine, 
with  Goethe.  In  a  measure,  I  feel,  Thomas 
Mann  too  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  own 
and  our  own  epoch  in  his  Zauberberg*' 

A.  E.  Zucker:  ”If  I  imagine  Ariftotle 
applying  his  criteria  to  the  literary  produc' 
tions  since  1918  in  search  for  a  work  of 
universal  import,  profoundly  tragic  in 
quality,  with  noble  grandeur  in  the  hero, 
I  imagine  he  would  select  ROBERT  SHER' 
WOOD'S  Ahe  Lincoln  in  Illinois.  On  three 
visits  to  the  Continent  I  have  not  ex' 
perienced  so  deeply  moving  an  evening  in 
the  theater,  nor  have  I  seen  a  drama  that 
deals  so  ably  with  a  world  figure.  Also  this 
work,  more  than  any  other  play,  sym- 
bolides  for  me  the  rise  of  the  American 
drama  to  world  leadership." 

A 

In  tabulating  the  vote  we  have  allowed 
8  points  for  a  firA  choice,  and  in  the  few 
inAances  in  which  a  juror  indicated  a 
second  or  even  a  third  and  a  fourth  choice, 
we  have  valued  these  votes  at  4,  2  and  1 
respectively.  On  this  basis,  the  result  is  as 
follows: 

Firft,  THOMAS  MANN, 

with  62  points 
Second,  Marcel  Proust,  44  points 

Third,  James  Joyce,  32  points 

Fourth,  Robert  Froft,  24  points 


Fifth,  Jules  Romains,  18  points 

Sixth,  Aldous  Huxley,  16  points 

We  have  notified  Dr.  Thomas  Mann 
that  our  jury  has  voted  his  THE  MOST 
DISTINGUISHED  LITERARY  WORK 
OF  THE  ENTIRE  POST'1918  PERIOD. 

AAA 

"BeA  sellers  in  Germany  for  1939  are: 
1. — The  Bible.  2. — Mein  Kamf^.  3. — Gone 
with  the  Wind. — From  Poets  in  Review^ 
issued  by  the  German  Library  of  Infbnna' 
tion.  New  York  City. 

Con^ant  de  Horion  contributes  to  An' 
thologie  (Li^e,  Belgium)  for  November, 
1939,  under  the  title  Le  trentibne  Anntuer' 
saire  du  Puturisme,  a  succinct  compre' 
hensive  and  informative  evaluation  of  a 
much'criticized  but  highly  important  cul' 
tural  movement. 

"It  is  significant  that  the  only  notable 
Soviet  diAortion  of  Shakespeare  shcxild 
have  occurred  regarding  Hamlet.  This  was 
the  widely  abused  Vakhtangov  Hamlet, 
and  the  present  writer  wishes  to  observe 
that  because  of  it,  it  is  eminently  un^  to 
heap  any  disapproval  on  the  reputation  of 
the  Soviet  theater  rather  than  cxi  the  Vakh' 
tangov  Theater  itself.” — ^Jeremy  Gury  in 
The  American  Quarterly  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  have  received  the  firft  number  of  the 
new  quarterly  Philosophic  Abftraeis,  cd' 
ited  from  884  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City,  by  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  It  carries 
abends  of  b(x>ks  and  articles  on  philo 
sophical  subject,  fiom  the  United  States, 
G^t  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Scandinavia, 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Rou' 
mania,  Latin  America,  Auftralia,  China, 
etc. 

"I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  in  Moscow 
trying  to  explain  life  in  the  cxitside  world 
to  a  Russian  boy.  He  told  the  boy  about 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  boy  was 
amazed.  ’You  mean  that  several  papers  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  same  news'dand, 
publish  different  views  on  the  quedion?’ 
When  assured  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
boy  exclaimed:  ’What  a  wade  of  effort 
when  there  is  cxily  one  ocxreet  answer  to 
any  quedion!" — Eugene  Lyons,  quoted  in 
World  Digeit. 
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RIGHT  ABOUT  FACE— MARCH! 

In  Germany  a  writer  mu^  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons.  Up  to  a  certain 
rather  definite  date,  a  few  months  back, 
it  was  a  capital  offense  or  thereabouts  for 
a  German  to  publish  any  sort  of  mention 
of  Russia  which  was  not  derogatory.  After 
that  date,  no  German  was  permitted  to 
print  a  criticism  of  Germany's  newdbund 
fnend.  Not  all  Germans,  certa^ly,  are 
built  like  the  Hebrew  joumalift  of  Frey' 
tag's  immortal  comedy  (“Ich  kann  schrei' 
ben  rechts,  ich  kann  schreiben  links"), 
and  some  simple  soub  with  convicftipns 
muft  have  found  the  re^adjuAment  a  little 
difficult.  But  an  obb'ging  publici^  named 
EmA  Clam  has  published  a  volume  called 
Das  Ratsel  der  russischen  Seele  (Leipzig, 
von  Hase  Koehler),  which  will  be  help' 
fill  in  showing  German  joumali^  how  to 
twift  their  ante-bellum  convi(^ons  grace¬ 
fully  hind  side  before.  We  have  not  seen 
Clam's  useful  manual,  but  Die  Deutsche 
Rurtdschau  for  December  prints  its  Vor- 
wort,  which  furnishes  the  skeleton  of  the 
complete  technique.  The  drift  of  the  Vor- 
wort  is  as  follows: 

We  apply  the  name  "Russian"  to  the  in' 
habitants  of  thirty-five  widely  different 
countries.  The  various  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  different  large  cities  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  as  completely  ftrange  to  each 
other  as  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris,  Milan, 
London,  New  York.  Mweover,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  is  elusive.  Said  a  German  Consul 
General  who  had  spent  the  larger  part  of 
his  life  in  Russia:  "I  don't  underhand  the 
Russians  very  well  yet.  I  have  lived  among 
them  only  thirty  years."  And  another 
phrase-maker  declared  that  whatever  any¬ 
one  may  say  about  the  Russians,  good  or 
bad,  is  likely  to  be  true.  A  Federation 
vtffiich  touches  WeA  Europe  on  the  weA 
and  the  “ehrwurdige  Kultur"  of  Japan 
on  the  eaA  naturally  exhibits  considerable 
variety  of  temper  as  well  as  of  geography. 

(Thus  much  in  reconnoitering  a  soft 
place  to  drop  on,  in  discovering  that  there 
may  be  another  side  to  the  situation,  after 


which  it  will  be  easier  to  decamp  to  the 
other  side  bag  and  baggage.  And  then:) 

"Es  miisAe  ein  WettAreit  der  Volker 
wahrer  Kultur,  der  Weltbeschenkenden 
Volker  beginnen,  dieses  Brachland  zu 
entdecken.  Und  sich  umzusehen  in  der 
weiten  Landschaft  einer  unerschopften 
Seele.  Sichtend,  helfend.  Begluckend  und 
sicherlich  oftmals  begluckt  zugleich:  Vor 
uns  in  uferlosen  Horizonten  das  kvinftige 
Leben  zweier  Volker,  die  eine  kluge  Staats- 
fuhrung  einander  erschlossen  I  f  I"  (Aus- 
schreizeichen  ours). 

Weniger,  Herr  Clam,  ware  mehr. 

PiO  BAROJA  IN  EXILE 
By  Maria  dc  Villarino 

(Adapted  and  abbreviated  from  the  version 
in  Elite,  Caracas) 

At  laA  the  miracle  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  snow  is  melting  off  the  side¬ 
walks  today,  imder  a  sun  which  brings  back 
the  joy  of  living.  And  under  this  sun,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  the  Cit6  Universitaire 
lifts  its  modemiAic  buildings  to  the  sky. 
Here,  in  one  of  the  Foundatiais,  the 
C^olegio  de  Espana,  Pio  Baroja  lives  almoA 
oxnpletely  alone,  with  his  melancholy 
smile,  with  his  well-aimed  thruAs  when  he 
joins  a  conversation,  with  his  vigorous 
expressions  of  affedtion  and  his  mocking 
phrases  of  dislike.  On  this  sunny  morning, 
so  unusual  in  this  Paris  of  unclean  skies 
and  endless  rain,  Pio  Baroja  has  invited 
me  to  take  a  AroU  with  him.  We  follow  one 
of  the  broad  sidewalks  which  border  the 
Parc  Mont-Souris.  We  have  no  reason  in 
the  world  for  hurrying,  but  we  are  walking 
as  if  we  had  to  arrive  somewhere  very  soon. 
But  Don  Pio  Baroja  always  walks  like  this. 
He  walks  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
thruA  forward,  crouching  a  little  as  if  he 
were  pushing  himself  up  a  Aeep  hill. 
Whereas  in  reality  life  is  to  him  a  Aeep 
descent,  henceforth  reasonably  free  ftom 
hazards,  but  a  life,  nevertheless,  to  which 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  resign  oneself.  There  is 
kmdness  in  his  smile,  but  his  smile  is 
infinitely  sad.  He  is  wearing  a  hat,  but  I 
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know  perfec^y  well,  although  I  have 
scolded  him  for  it,  th?t  he  has  his  Biscayan 
cap,  his  boina,  in  his  pocket  to  slip  on  as 
soon  as  he  is  under  cover.  Baroja  is  for  us 
the  Baroja  of  the  bonm  which  gives  him  a 
severe  and  humorous  Basque  accent,  this 
boina  which  authorizes  him  to  say  what  he 
is  moved  to  say,  whether  his  words  topple 
down  the  solideA  towers  or  rear  new  ones 
wherever  he  may  be  moved  to  raise  them. 
To  deny  him  his  impulses  or  his  contra' 
didtions  would  be  to  deny  him  the  privi' 
lege  of  being  himself,  for  Baroja  is  a  man 
of  ^bbom  genuineness,  an  hone^  grum' 
bier  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  truthful, 
proudly  truthful.  His  hone^y  has  been  a 
serious  handicap  to  him.  His  attitude 
toward  the  politicians  has  been  in  Ari(%  con' 
sonance  with  his  nature.  Baroja  is  con' 
Aantly  opposing  something  ju&  because  be 
is  Baroja.  It  is  his  deftiny  to  be  prote^ing 
con^antly  againA  something  or  somebody, 
at  whatever  personal  coft. 

Some  of  us  were  secretly  annoyed  at 
him  for  a  depreciatory  utterance  regarding 
America,  but  we  have  heard  him  lately 
admit  that  she  has  a  future,  that  she  bears 
a  prcMnise — (he  spoke  of  the  Argentine  in 
particular)— although  I  don't  believe  he 
could  be  brought  to  admit  that  America 
exi^  as  yet.  If  he  made  the  journey  to 
America,  (and  he  mi^t  be  willing  to  do  so), 
he  would  be  forced  to  contradict  himself 
once  more  and  recognize  the  present  reality 
of  America.  But  it  is  true  ^t  he  knows 
more  about  us  than  we  had  suspected  and 
that  he  speaks  of  American  matters  with 
real  sympathy.  His  laft  book,  Ayer  y  hoy, 
was  published  in  America.  And  in  any  case, 
what  right  have  we  to  object  to  criticism 
frcmi  a  man  who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  of 
his  own  country  exactly  what  he  thought 
of  her? 

I  recognize  in  his  lx»k  Ayer  y  hoy 
varicxis  themes  which  came  up  in  our  con' 
versations.  He  prefers  not  to  discuss  poli' 
tics,  but  he  does  say:  "In  Spain  we  have 
not  one  enemy  but  two,  the  Whites  and 
the  Reds,  and  each  of  them  is  determined 
to  make  us  completely  happy  by  sending 
us  to  jail."  He  does  not  mention  here 
Spain's  third  enemy,  but  he  has  spoken  of 
it  before.  It  is  fear.  Pio  Baroja  examines  his 
own  fear,  he  expatiates  on  it,  be  envelops 
it  in  anecdotes  which  are  ah've  with  pic^' 


From  UEnfant  et  sa  Mhre  i  travers  le 
mondc  (Aux  Antilles).  Paris.  Plon. 


esque  coincidences  and  dramatic  snares 
and  perils.  He  calls  himself  a  coward  and  he 
discusses  his  fear  with  pleasure,  he  analyzes 
and  defines  it  with  gu^o.  A  short  time  ago 
I  heard  him  say,  in  the  course  of  a  discus' 
sion  with  the  Director  of  the  Colegio  de 
Espaha: 

"There  are  three  moralities,  the  legal 
mcnrality,  the  gentleman's  morality,  and  the 
nxxality  of  the  saint.  My  morality  is  the 
gentleman's  morality.  Then  comes  the 
mcxality  of  the  law — " 

“Which  is  not  your  morality — "  Sehor 
Caftandn  interrupts  him. 

“I  suppose  not,  but  they  force  me  to 
conform  to  it.  And  as  for  the  saint's  morali' 
ty,  I  have  never  presumed  so  high." 

Pio  Baroja  is  a  curicxis  wanderer.  He 
loves  to  prowl  about  in  the  old  cjuarters 
of  the  city,  and  he  has  come  to  know  them 
well.  He  draws  from  an  ocean  anecdotes, 
and  his  reminiscences  enrich  every  conver' 
sadon  with  him.  One  day  we  were  visiting 
die  P^  Lachaise  Cemetery,  and  we 
wandered  along  the  paths  and  among  the 
hillocks  in  search  of  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  H^loise.  I  asked  Baroja  how  he  came 
to  know  the  lives  of  so  many  of  those  who 
lay  well'ni^  forgotten  under  those  broken 
ftones. 

"One  reason  is  that  I  have  read  a  great 
deal,"  he  replied.  "And  another  is  that  I 
am  old.  .  .  ." 

As  we  Aroll  abcxit,  we  wander  into  the 
Latin  Quarter.  The  Boulevard  Saint'Michel 
closed  its  boc^  fair  only  tcxlay.  Back  there. 
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the  Sorbonne,  dark  and  ancient  and 
looming  like  an  old  mona^ry,  proclaims 
its  agC'long  humanism  in  its  poAed  liAs  of 
lectures.  About  here,  the  shadows  are  as 
heavy  as  lead.  Parallel  to  the  Rue  de  la 
Sorbonne,  cutting  across  Saint'Michel,  the 
Areets  divide  up  into  narrow  alleys. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  marked  with 
marble  plaques  let  into  the  walls  and 
bearing  the  glorious  names  of  men  who 
lived  and  died  in  these  buildings.  We  Aop 
in  fnxit  of  the  house  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Verlaine.  It  was  here 
that  the  poet  passed  the  laA  days  of  his 
miserable  life  Near  by  are  the  old  book' 
Aores  which  before  the  war  sold  his  letters 
for  ten  francs  each,  letters  which  invariably 
contained  requeAs  for  money,  letters  vdiich 
in  spite  of  their  subjerft'matter  are  nowadays 
reckoned  as  valuable  autographs.  And 
there  are  memories  of  many  other  lives  of 
poets,  of  illuminati,  of  madmen,  of  all  diat 
multitude  which  has  made  of  Paris  a  place 
to  die  in  simply  for  the  glory  of  having 
lived  there,  the  multitude  which  today 
claims  so  many  of  the  Aones  in  P^  La' 
chaise,  so  much  of  the  space  in  the  museums, 
so  many  monuments,  so  much  of  the  paA, 
of  dea^,  all  these  glor^  which  wei^  so 
heavily  on  this  much'touted  Paris  that  her 
decadent  present  is  insignificant  in  com' 
parison. 

Barqja  tells  me  that  the  only  poet  whom 
he  remembers  to  have  read  in  his  youth  is 
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Verlaine.  “I  have  always  believed,”  he 
tells  me,  “that  there  is  scxnething  myAer' 
ious  about  the  poets.  Their  words  have  a 
tare  sensuality  which  derives  from  the  way 
in  which  they  put  the  words  together. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  in  what 
this  myAery  lies,  or  I  should  have  capital' 
ixed  on  the  secret  myself.  Many  prose 
writers  have  tried  to  find  it,  but  only  the 
poets  possess  it.  Take  our  great  Unamuno, 
for  inAance.  When  he  tries  his  hand  at 
poetry,  his  words  rattle  like  pebbles.  My 
prose  is  joumaliAic  and  hard,  and  it  has 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.” 

We  have  halted  under  the  arcades  of  a 
great  book  display,  right  out  in  the  Areet 
like  all  the  Pa^  b^'Aores,  with  the  full 
shelves  on  the  sidewalk  although  the  day 
is  Sunday.  I  have  often  seen  A^orin  here, 
Atorin  with  that  charaderiAic  Hermetic 
geAure  of  his,  with  his  tadtum  seriousness, 
whidi,  although  Axorfn  is  one  of  the  ft^ds 
for  vdiom  Barqja  feels  the  warmeA  affedion, 
often  reduces  even  the  talkative  Barqja  to 
silence. 

We  Aart  on  again.  It  is  so  draughty  under 
this  lean'to  on  a  chilly  day  that  it  is  risky 
to  Aand  here  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
sky  is  leaden,  the  wind  is  cedd  and  numbing. 
In  Paris  one  never  knows  when  a  fine 
morning  will  be  followed  by  a  beautiful 
day.  We  go  out  over  the  river,  on  the 
Petit  Pont.  The  Seine  fishermen  are  there, 
juA  as  they  always  are.  For  years  I  have 
seen  them  there  in  that  attitude  of  expec' 
tancy.  I  saw  them  there  in  my  childhood; 
juA  as  I  see  them  today,  patient  and 
eternal,  as  if  one  generation  were  rc'in' 
camated  in  the  next  one,  myAerious  and 
conAant,  hoping  to  catch  the  fish  which 
they  have  never  cau^t  yet.  As  I  Audy 
the  fishermen,  I  discover  that  Barqja  is 
meditating  on  the  same  subjed,  for  all  at 
once  he  falls  into  my  train  of  thought  with 
the  remark:  **Some  one  ought  to  plant  a 
little  fish  on  one  of  those  hodu,  and  see 
what  would  happen.”  And  he  laughs 
heartily. 

“La  Source,”  Verlaine’s  caff,  has  a 
broad  terrace  looking  on  the  Areet.  We  can 
see  the  people  passing  outside,  all  the 
youthful  heterogeneity  of  the  Quartier 
Latin:  French,  Japanese,  Hindus,  Senc' 
galese,  Americans,  on  their  way  to  top 
off  their  Sunday  with  a  faubourg  movie,  or 
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hurrying  to  e^blish  themselves  at  a  table 
in  their  £ivorite  caf6,  to  while  the  tedious 
time  away  in  Aerile  conversatimis  or  in 
those  long  silences  which  betray  the 
melancholy  of  a  P^uris  that  is  Sniggling 
hopelessly  with  death.  I  notice  a  group 
passing  in  masquerade  coAume.  It  seems 
to  me  that  their  gayety  has  no  real  pleasure 
in  it.  .  .  . 

But  the  night  has  arrived.  Pio  Baroja 
takes  leave  of  his  circle  of  fnends  to  take 
the  train  for  the  Citi  Universitaire,  for  his 
place  of  exile,  his  poverty  which  he  has  nev- 
er  called  by  its  real  name  because  he  knows 
how  to  bear  it  decorously.  Before  he  takes 
leave  he  promises  me  that  he  will  visit  the 
Paris  f^s  with  me  on  later  Sundays.  He 
disappears  in  the  crowd,  with  his  hafty 
^p,  his  curious  fbrward-’bent  poAure,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Long  after  he  is  out 
of  sight,  his  melanchdy  smile  remains 
with  me. 

6apek  and  macha 

(From  Milos  Saftanek,  Czech  Musk,  Liter' 
ature  and  Theatre  under  the  Protectorate, 
diAnbuted  by  the  American  Friends  of 
Csechosloval^  8  WeA  40th  Street, 
New  York) 

Karel  &pek  died  laA  ChriAmas  Day — 
of  pneumonia,  according  to  his  physicians, 
but  his  fnends  are  unanimous  in  thinking 
that  he  died  of  grief  over  the  fate  of  his 
nation.  He  was  fbrty^ght  years  of  age. 
His  laA  written  words  were  a  prayer 
dated  Qftober  5, 1938: 

**Dear  Lord,  Creator  of  this  beloved 
land.  You  know  our  suffering  and  our 
despair.  To  You  we  need  not  express  our 
thoughts,  nor  how  our  heads  are  bowed. 
Not  bowed  in  shame;  we  have  no  cause 
for  shame,  thou^  fate  has  Aruck  us  with 
an  iron  hand.  .  . 

His  death  announcements  bear  several 
lines  by  &pek  written  at  the  end  of 
Septem^r  1938: 

do  not  wish  ever  again  to  leave  my 
home.  Close  the  doors  and  the  blinds  and 
then  leave  me  in  peace.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  anyone  ever  ag^.  You  may  close  my 
eyes  and  gently,  quite  gently  repeat:  “How 
do  you  do,  old  gentleman  of  Kent?  Gruss 


Gott,  Meine  Herren!  Graoia,  signor!  A 
votre  sant^P’ 

His  works  translated  into  all  the  Ian' 
guages  of  the  civilized  world,  his  dramas 
played  in  twenty'six  countries,  this  cosmo' 
politan  yet  essentially  Czech  spirit  was 
broken  in  his  sensitive  and  remarkably 
intelligent  soul.  His  works  together  with 
those  of  his  brother  Joseph  (the  &pek 
Brothers)  have  mounted  to  44  volumes. 
The  laA  one  is  an  amusing  book  by  Karel 
Capek,  I  Had  a  Dog  and  a  Cat,  illuArated 
wi^  80  drawings  by  the  two  &pek 
brothers.  A  popular  editicxi  of  all  his  woriu, 
very  low  in  price,  has  juA  been  brought 
out  by  Borov^  in  Prague.  The  firA  volume 
contains  the  famous  trilogy  of  novels:  Hot' 
dubal.  Meteor,  A  Common'PJace  Ex' 
iftence. 

A 

A  hundred  thousand  persons  followed 
the  bier  of  K  H.  Ma^,  founder  of 
modem  Czech  poetry,  on  May  7th  in 
Prague.  Macha  dkd  in  1836,  but  vdien  his 
home  town  Litomerice  was  ceded  to 
Germany  by  the  Munich  powers,  the 
remains  of  the  poet  were  haAily  exhumed 
and  transported  to  Prague.  The  entire 
population  of  Prague  was  moved  by  this 
devout  aA,  a  typical  expression  of  the 
Czech  love  of  letters. 


lUuAration  by  Felix  Timmermans,  from 
Josef  Winrklcr’s  Triumph  der  Torheit. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'Anstalt. 
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comes  from  her  mouth;  there  is  a  kernel  in 
all  of  it,  there  is  no  chaff.  There  is  a  Grange 
contra^  in  Selma  Lagerldf  between  the 
glowing  wealth  of  her  imagination,  which 
mounts  to  a  veritable  intoxication  of  inspira' 
tion,  and  the  calm,  thoughtful  clarity  of 
her  reason.  The  romantic  ecAasy  is  bah 
anced  by  a  rationalism  which  looks  the 
reality  of  life  in  the  eye  without  winking. 
She  who  of  all  living  writers  is  gifted  with 
the  moA  vigorous  imagination,  is  the  la^ 
person  in  t^  world  that  one  could  call 
a  visionary.  She  who  has  composed  sagas, 
legends  and  myths  that  rival  the  work  of 
the  bards  and  scalds  of  classical  antiquity, 
is  anything  but  a  Granger  to  her  own  day. 
9ie  is  thoroughly  modem,  fi^k  and  free 
from  prejudice.  .  .  . 


CARLOS  E.  CASTASEDA 
Librarian,  Garda  Library, 
University  of  Texas 
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in  books  produced  under  the  club  of  the 
didatorship.  For  my  part  I  cannot  see  that 
Italian  literary  art  today  is  appreciably 
inferior  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  paft. 
If  one  says  that  the  Italian  novel  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  one  can  as  usual  answer 
that  it  never  was.  I  imagine  that  it  is  a 
que^ion  of  cultural  levels  in  the  Italian 
population.  The  contemporary  American 
or  English  novel  of  large  circulation,  reach' 
ing  millions  of  people  of  as  low  as  grammar^ 
school  education,  is  sentimentally  dynamic 
but  culturally  nmve;  and  its  popularity  in 
Italy  mu^  be  owing  to  a  new  class  of 
readers  who  know  nothing  a[  an  Italian 
literary  world  that  has  never  envisaged 
a  culture  lower  than  that  of  the  lyceum  or 
an  outlook  more  cheerful  than  that  of  a 
courtroom  or  a  funeral.  The  members  of 
this  rising  lower  middle  class  have  hopes 
for  themselves.  They  are  hungry  for  good 
humor  and  optimism;  and  things  which 
the  publishers  cannot  6nd  for  them  in  the 
cultured  Italian  tradition  they  offer  them 
from  abroad.  .  .  . 

AN  UNFINISHED  PLAY  BY  PUSHKIN 

(Nicolas  Brian'Chaninov  in 
Mercure  de  Prance) 

The  seventh  volume  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Alexander  Ser' 
geievitch  Pushkin,  now  in  process  of 
publication  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  commemorate  the  ap' 
proaching  centenary  of  the  great  Russian 
poet's  death,  is  particularly  intereAing 
for  the  fad  that  it  contains  several  un' 
completed  or  unpublished  dramatic  works 
of  Pushkin's,  among  others  the  detailed 
plan,  accompanied  by  notes,  of  a  drama 
whose  subjed  had  been  suggeded  to 
Pushkin  by  the  legend  concerning  the 
alleged  woman  pope,  Joan. 

The  manuscript  of  Pushkin's  play  is  in 
the  State  Library  of  Leningrad.  It  forms 
part  of  a  bulky  note^book  which  contains 
also  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Thoughts 
on  the  Way  (MysU  na  dorogue)  and  the 
plan  of  the  Scenes  from  the  Age  of  Chivalry 
(Sreny  iz  rytsarskikh  vremion).  In  view  of 
the  fad  that  these  two  lad  works  of  Push' 
kin's  had  been  composed  by  the  poet  during 
the  years  1834'5  and  that  the  ink  with 
which  they  were  written  is  the  same  which 


OLAV  DUUN 
Norwegian  Novelid,  1876' 1939 


Pushkin  used  to  draw  the  plan  of  his  Pope 
Joan,  it  seems  probable  that  this  drama 
was  sketched  at  the  same  period. 

Let  us  see  now  what  Pushkin's  sources 
were  and  what  hidorical  and  literary  docu' 
ments  he  made  use  of  in  writing  his  drama. 
It  is  intereding  that  the  dramatic  form 
which  he  finally  adopted  was  not  the  form 
which  he  had  in  mind  onginally,  as  appears 
from  the  notes  accompanying  the  manu' 
script,  and  from  the  remark  inscribed  at 
the  end:  “It  would  be  better  to  make  a 
poem  of  it.” 

The  mod  ancient  version  of  the  legend 
concerning  the  woman  pope  is  the  treatise 
of  Etienne  de  Bourbon:  De  septem  donis 
spiritus  (beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century).  This  version  was  widely  diffused 
in  the  Chronica  summorum  pontificum 
imperatommque  ad  septum  aetatibus 
mundi,  of  the  so<alled  Martin  the  Pole, 
(end  of  the  thirteenth  century),  which 
narrates  the  dory  of  the  woman  pope  in 
the  following  terms: 

“After  Leo,  John  the  Englishman, 
a  native  of  the  city  of  Mayence,  had  occu' 
pied  the  pontifical  throne  for  2  years,  5 
months  and  4  days.  Then  he  died.  This 
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pope,  according  to  the  report,  was  a 
woman;  in  her  youth  she  was  taken  by 
a  lover  of  hers  to  the  glorious  city  of 
Adiens,  where  she  made  such  progress  in 
the  humanities  that  in  truth  there  was  no 
one  who  could  have  rivaled  her,  and  that 
later,  when  she  taught  in  Rome,  she  had 
among  her  ftudents  and  auditors  certain 
of  the  moA  celebrated  teachers.  In  time 
she  acquired  in  that  city  so  great  a  reputa' 
tion  that  she  was  elected  pc^  by  a  unan' 
imous  vote.  But  during  the  period  of  her 
papacy,  she  was  impregnated  by  one  of 
her  associates.  ...  In  the  course  of  a  pro' 
cession  which  ftarted  from  Saint  Peter's  of 
the  Lateran,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child 
between  St.  Clement  and  the  Coliseum. 
She  died  in  giving  birth,  and  was  buried  on 
the  spot.” 

This  narrative  from  the  chronicle  of 
Martin  the  Pole  was  inserted  by  Pierre 
Bayle  in  his  DiAionnaire  hiftorique  et  criti' 
que,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
was  Bayle's  didionary,  of  which  Pushkin 
possessed  a  copy  (See  Modxalevsky,  Push' 
turn's  Library,  St.  Petersburg,  1910),  that 
furnished  the  poet  his  earlied  information 
concerning  Pope  Joan  and  facilitated  his 
task  of  laying  the  foundation  of  his  drama. 

The  fird  attempt  at  using  the  legend  of  a 
woman  pope  for  a  dramatic  work  was  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Schemberg  in 
his  “mydery”  entitled:  Apotheosis  Johan' 
nis  VIII,  pontijicis  romani.  Pushkin,  ac' 
cording  to  Loeve-Veimars  (Resume  de 
Vhiftoire  de  la  littnature  allemande,  Piris, 
1826),  knew  this  work,  and  knew  also  of 
frie  anticlerical  comedy  of  a  certain  L6ger 
(La  papesse  Jeanne,  “comfidie  en  un  ade 
et  en  vers”),  which  enjoyed  a  great  run 
during  the  Terror,  as  well  as  the  vaude^ 
ville  of  Simonfn  and  Theodore  N&sel,  based 
on  the  above  play  and  presented  for  the 
fird  time  on  the  dage  of  the  AmbigU' 
Comique  cm  January  15,  1831.  And  we 
can  add  that  Pushkin  was  presumably 
familiar  with  the  poem  of  the  Italian  G.  B. 
de  Vadi,  La  Papessa,  of  vdi’ch  he  pos' 
sessed  a  copy  of  the  1821  editiem,  which 
the  author  had  supplemented  with  a 
copious  hidorical  commentary,  and  also 
of  a  review  of  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  Smets, 
Das  Mdrchen  won  der  PdpStin  Johanna, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Russian  review 
The  Telescope  in  1831. 


(The  plot  of  Pushkin’s  drama,  as  set 
down  by  him  in  French,  was  as  follows: 
“Ad  I.  The  future  woman  pope  is  the 
daughter  of  an  honed  artisan  who  is  much 
impressed  by  her  knowledge.  Her  vulgar 
mother  is  unsympathetic,  and  is  sure  no 
good  will  come  of  it.  The  father  invites 
a  learned  man  to  visit  his  daughter.  The 
savant  appears  and  is  likewise  impressed 
by  Joan's  capacity.  The  girl  flees  to  Eng' 
land  to  dudy. — Ad  II.  Joan  at  the  Uni' 
versity,  under  the  name  of  JcAn  of 
Mayence.  %e  forms  a  liaison  w'th  a  young 
Spanish  gentleman.  Love,  jealousy,  a  duel 
(“en  r&it”).  Joan  defends  her  thesis  and  is 
awarded  the  dodorate.  She  becomes  prior 
of  a  convent,  where  she  edablishes  a  very 
austere  regime.  The  monks  compbin  .  .  . 
Joan  at  Rome,  where  she  becomes  a 
cardinal.  Death  of  the  pope.  She  succeeds 
him. — Ad  III.  Joan  is  consumed  with 
ennui.  Arrival  of  the  ambassador  of 
Spain,  her  fellow  dudent.  %e  becomes 
jealous  of  him.  She  threatens  him  with 
the  Inquisition,  and  he  menaces  her  in 
turn  with  a  scandal  .  .  .  She  gives  birth 
to  a  child,  in  the  dreet.  The  Devil  carries 
her  away). 

As  we  have  noted  above,  Pushkin  had 
fird  planned  to  write  a  poem  on  the  woman 
pope  Joan,  rather  than  a  play.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  fird  page  of  his  manuscript, 
we  find  this  annotation: 

“If  it  is  a  play,  it  will  be  too  decided 
a  reminiscence  of  FauSt — it  will  be  better 
to  make  a  poem  of  it,  in  the  dyle  of  Chris' 
tabel,  or  perhaps  in  odaves.” 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  alluding 
to  Pauil,  Pushkin  had  in  mind,  not  the 
FauSt  of  (joethe,  but  the  Tragic  History 
of  Doctor  PauStus  of  Chridopher  Marlowe, 
or  perhaps  indead  a  very  old  dory  in  prose 
on  the  Dr.  Faudus  theme,  very  similar  to 
Marlowe’s  tragedy  in  its  general  drift, 
which  Pushkin  knew  well  in  ijts  French 
version  of  1776,  since  he  had  a  copy  of  it 
in  his  library:  HiStoire  prodigieuse  et  lamen' 
table  de  Jean  FauSte,  grand  et  horrible  En' 
chanteur,  avec  sa  mort  ipouvantable. 

As  a  matter  of  fad,  the  points  of  simi' 
larity  between  Pushkin's  drama  and  Mat' 
lowe’s  tragedy  are  not  numerous.  We  see 
only  two  which  have  any  great  significance : 
In  the  fird  “chorus”  and  in  the  finale  of 
Marlowe's  tragedy,  when  Faud  disap' 
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pears,  carried  off  by  the  demons  (“Exeunt 
Devils  with  Fau^us”)  while  in  Pusht^n's 
play:  “Le  diable  I’emporte  fjeannej.” 
But  there  is  no  queAion  that  in  composing 
his  Scene  based  on  Pauit  (Szena  iz  Fau^), 
which  has  a  clear  conne<±ion  with  the 
tragedy  of  Marlowe  and  his  predecessors 
as  well  as  with  the  Pauft  of  Goethe,  the 
poet  was  presenting  the  theme  which  was 
to  recur  as  the  principal  theme  of  his  Pope 
Joan: 

Have  done — 

Stir  not  anew  my  secret  wound. 

Excessive  J^nowtedge  hath  no  life  in  it; 

I  have  cursed  the  false  light  ^  learning. 

As  to  the  remark  of  Pushkin  that  the 
legend  concem^g  the  woman  pope  might 
also  be  the  subje<ft  of  a  poem  “in  the  ftyle 
of  ChriAabel,”  we  remind  the  reader  that 
ChriStabel  is  a  tale  in  erotic'my^c  prose 
(sic),  on  a  mediaeval  theme,  the  work  of 
Coleridge.  Published  in  1816,  this  tale 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  thanks  to  the 
enthusia^ic  eulogy  of  it  which  Byron 
inserted  in  his  Siege  of  Corinth  (sic). 

SIMENON  AND  v6rY 

(Denis  Marion,  in  the 
Houvelle  Revue  Pranfaise) 

.  .  The  detedtive  novel  in  France 
today  can  be  summarixed  in  two  names: 
Georges  Simenon  and  Pierre  Viry.  The 
firft  ftopped  writing  my^ry  Tories  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Maigret  series,  which  are 
being  conAantly  republished,  lack  the 
moft  fundamental  requisites  of  the  detec' 
tive  novel.  The  hero<<lete<ftive  has  no 
romantic  attr?dtion.  He  is  neither  ^rong, 
nor  sedudtive,  nor  ingenious.  This  bon' 
homme,  the  faithful  husband  of  Madame 
Maigret,  who  has  been  acquiring  a  paunch 
with  passing  years,  smokes  his  pipe  with 
animated  good-nature,  limiting  himself  to 
ambiguous  interjedtions  until  the  guilty 
man  is  discovered  purely  by  chance,  or 
decides  to  confess  everything  of  his  own 
accord.  The  author  does  not  try  to  arrange 
prodigious  myftery  and  does  not  bother 
to  send  his  reader  off  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
by  means  of  skilfully  placed  false  clues. 
But  his  talent  for  building  an  authentic 
atmosphere  overweighs  all  his  imperfec¬ 


tions.  Moft  of  the  other  dete(^ve  novels 
take  place  in  unreal,  almoA  ab^racft  suT' 
roundipgs.  Maigret  takes  us  to  the  biStros 
in  which  the  owner  is  more  preoccupied 
by  his  omnubial  worries  than  by  his  clien' 
tile,  to  the  garages  where  a  lively  conver' 
sation  deals  with  the  ctxnparative  prices 
of  automobiles,  to  twO'Tocnn  apartments 
rented  at  so  much  per  mcmth;  the  sini^r 
events  that  take  place  in  such  real,  com' 
monplace  surroundings  cannot  help  but 
seem  quite  real. 

“Pierre  Viry,  who,  moA  unjuAly,  has 
not  yet  achieved  Simenon's  fame,  uses  an 
entirely  different  technique.  He,  too,  does 
not  take  any  pains  to  create  and  solve  an 
enigma  according  to  classical  methods  (ex' 
cept  when,  in  his  ^uatre  Vipires,  he 
tackles  the  problem  of  ‘a  hermetically 
closed  room,’  that  legendary  puzzle  that 
6rA  appeared  in  Herodotus’s  Second  Book, 
and  to  which  Ga^on  Leroux  gave  the  moA 
ingenious  solution).  Viry,  who,  inciden' 
tally,  is  also  a  poet  of  some  renown,  uses 
the  myftery  as  a  basis  for  transforming  an 
ordinary  everyday  life  into  a  magic  adven* 
ture.  The  murderer,  the  victim  and  the 
detedtive  are  a  part  of  a  fantaftic  sara' 
band.  .  .  .’’ 

AAA 

“Recently  the  Greek  government  issued 
a  po^ge  ^amp  portraying  the  Apoftle 
Paul  delivering  his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill 
in  the  city  of  Athens  (Adts  17).”  —  Chris' 
tian  Paith  and  Life,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

“Before  the  Japanese  occupied  Canton, 
the  Naticmal  Sun  Yat'sen  University  was 
completing  an  800,000  dollar  library  build' 
ing.  When  Canton  fell  la^  Odtober,  the 
University  had  to  be  moved  to  Yunnan. 
Of  more  than  200,000  volumes,  the  Univer' 
sity  was  able  to  move  only  70,000,  and  loft 
the  remaining  two'thirds  in  Canton.’’ — 
From  China  Institute  Bulletin. 

“.  .  .  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
the  disdainful  attitude  of  certain  European 
intelledhials  toward  the  Americans.  Even 
more  grotesque  is  the  tendency  of  certain 
French  writers  to  include  in  their  disdain 
for  the  ‘Yankees’  their  own  ccwifr^es  who 
are  located  in  the  United  States,  as  was 
done  recently  by  .  .  .’’ — From  Maxi' 
milian  Rudwin,  in  Tribune  1939,  Brussels. 
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•  R.  P.  Ducatillon.  Une  Rjenaissance 
Pranfaise.  Ses  Conditions  spirituelles. 
Pkris.  Plon.  1939.  238  pages.  16.50  francs. 
— A  broad-minded  and  wei^ty  essay  by 
one  of  the  moA  advanced  thinkers  among 
the  French  Dominicans.  One  of  the  now 
numberless  books  inspired  by  the  Munich 
crisis.  “We  believe  that  values  were  then 
in  queAion,  which  transcended  not  only 
men,  but  nations.  At  Aake  was  the  future 
of  some  genuine  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
the  sense  of  JuAice,  the  sense  of  loyalty, 
the  tradition  o£  Europe,  the  very  founda¬ 
tions  of  civilizations."  No  doubt,  France 
had  relaxed  in  her  eAimadon  and  realiza¬ 
tion  of  such  values.  Yet,  full  recovery  is 
ahead.  A  typical  inAance  of  this:  the 
French  birth  rate  is  decreasing  and  the 
French  family  disintegrating.  All  the  same 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  such  an  ensemble  of  numerous, 
Arong,  deep-rooted  families  as  France 
presents  juA  now.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
problem  to  be  solved  is  clearly  set.  Some 
parts  of  Europe  are  developing  conceptions 
which  tend  either  to  a  complete  elimination 
of  the  spiritual,  or  to  its  absorption  in  the 
temporal,  however  myAically  sublimated; 
and  thus,  differentiations  which  seemed 
to  be  safe  conqueAs  of  civilization  happen 
to  be  threatened  with  extinAion  through 
the  encroachment  of  politics.  In  the  hce 
of  such  a  peril,  France  has  a  mission  to 
fulfil.  The  ChriAian  yeaA  in  her  spiritual 
make-up  should  become  more  aAive  and 
preponderating.  She  is  growing  conscicHis 
of  such  a  need.  She  is  even,  in  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Father’s  eyes,  working  her  way, 
deeper  than  any  other  nation,  toward  a 
purer  form  of  ChriAianity,  more  and  more 
Aripped  of  temporal  elements, — toward  a 
vital  re-discovery  of  a  more  comprehensive 
underAanding  of  Man’s  whole  reality. 
Such  the  optimiAic,  but  well-founded, 
clearly  thought  out,  balanced  conclusion 
of  a  hi^ly-cultured  and  philosoj^ic 
Cathoh'c  thinker  of  contemporary  France. 


— Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Rennes, 
France. 

•  Bernard  Fay.  Chilisation  Atnericaine. 

P&ris.  Sagittaire.  1939.  314  0(5tavo 
pages.  30  francs. — This  big  book — it  has 
more  than  120,000  words — is  full  of  in- 
tereA.  Bernard  Fay  has  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  21  times  in  20  years,  and  his  eyes  have 
been  wide  open.  It  would  be  easy  to  tax 
him  with  miAakes  of  detail,  dozens  of 
them,  but  moA  of  his  general  conclusions 
muA  at  leaA  be  received  with  respeA. 
His  Gallic  affinity  for  the  well-made 
phrase  and  the  perfeA  syllogism  handicap 
him  a  little,  but  he  is  an  eameA  and  objec¬ 
tive  Audent  of  the  America-problem.  He 
likes  us,  but  he  doesn’t  set  us  up  on  a 
pedeAal,  and  now  and  then  he  juA  catches 
himself  in  time  to  swallow  back  an  irri¬ 
tating  sarcasm.  Fortunately  he  always 
swallows  in  time.  After  a  seAion  dealing 
thoughtfully  with  the  general  charaAeris- 
tics  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  he 
Audies:  Les  affaires.  La  politique.  La  presse, 
and  what  he  calls,  rather  helplessly,  La 
vie  intSrieure  (L'^ducation,  Les  Arts,  La 
LitUrature  et  la  culture  sociale.  La  Religion 
— concluding,  significantly,  with:  Usure 
du  CkriStianisme  americain).  The  poAlude, 
Le  DeStin  de  VAmerique,  paints  a  dreary 
piAure  of  a  heedless  race  which  has  sunk 
nearly  into  bankruptcy  both  material  and 
spiritual.  But  the  final  paragraph  brings  a 
degree  of  reassurance:’’.  .  .  Ces  dangers 
qui  le  menacent,  il  les  a  fabriqu£s  contre 
lui-m^e;  il  pourra  done  les  surmonter  . . . 
Les  nations  lu  plus  grandes  ne  seront  point 
celles  qui  prolongeront  le  plus  longuement 
la  lente  agonie  des  erreurs  andennes,  mais 
celles  qui  se  plongeront  le  plus  vite  dans 
I’aventure  des  inAinAs  fitemels  et  des  dfi- 
sirs  nouveaux.  Avec  son  hamais  liger  de 
dvilisation  et  son  inquietude  vigoureuse, 
I’Amerique  eA  bien  armee." — H.  K.  L. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Pleins  Pouvoirs. 

Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 
1939.  211  pages.  18  francs. — This  time, 
one  of  the  beA  informed  minds  of  France, 
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her  moA  imaginative  and  humorous  drama' 
tiA  and  ftory  teller,  turns  to  the  l^e  and 
death  problem  facing  his  country,  with 
the  lightning  vis^,  the  intelledtual  power, 
the  mighty  knowledge,  the  spiritual  valor, 
the  haunting  sense  of  relativity  which 
confer  upon  this  captivating  ftudy  in 
moral  fads  and  aspeds  an  irresiftible  gift 
of  appeal.  This  book,  the  outcome  of  four 
recent  ledures,  deals  in  succession  with 
the  four  essential  quedions  France  has  to 
answer  definitely  within  the  coming  genera' 
tion.  “Archangels  themselves  may  take  up 
our  sword:  they  will  not  delay  inevitable 
death,  if  the  French  race  decays,  if  their 
mode  of  life  is  obsolete,  if  their  creative 
imagination  grows  blunt,  if  their  charader 
weakens.”  The  very  sentence  sums  up  the 
subjed-matter  and  suggeds  the  healthy 
boldness  of  the  far'reaching  enquiry  carried 
out  through  these  pages.  A  very  sharp 
analysis  tempered  by  fancy,  wit,  and  un' 
shakeable  hope.  A  book  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  criticism  recently  published  on 
the  same  topic.  Every  American  should 
read  and  meditate  on  it.  The  friends  of 
France  will  know  the  bare  and  often  un' 
palatable  truth — and  red  on  it  a  firmer 
trud  than  before.  As  to  others,  they  will 
grow  conscious,  with  pleasure  or  the 
reverse,  that  a  country  capable  of  such  a 
clear  vision  of  ultimate  recovery  can  face 
its  future  squarely. — Lucien  Wolff.  Univer' 
sity  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  Paul  Gu6rin.  Le  Prohlhne  Pranfais. 

Preface  d'Andrfi  Siegfried.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1939.  210  pages.  20  francs. — 
This  book  traces  out  the  origin  of  the  urgent 
problems  the  world  has  to  solve,  discrimi' 
nates  between  the  forces  and  tendencies 
at  war,  describes  the  main  difficulties  focing 
France:  political,  educational,  demographic, 
external.  On  all  such  quedions  the  author 
brings  to  bear  vad  and  up'to^te  know!' 
edge,  close  personal  contad  with  men  and 
fods,  long  and  objedive  meditations.  He 
abounds  in  drongly  condensed  and  ad' 
mirably  poised  syntheses,  sharp  analyses 
digging  down  to  essentials,  comprehensive 
surveys,  suggedive  rapprochements,  and 
almod  final  judgments  (the  anachronidic 
charader  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles).  No 
trace  of  bitterness  or  passion,  however 
severe  and  hard'biting  the  criticism  may 


be,  when  France  herself  appears  at  the  bar, 
with  her  parliamentary  deficiencies  and 
her  dangerous  delay  in  driking  into  the 
new  paths  of  civilization,  through  fear 
of  the  loss  of  her  unique  personality.  The 
perils  besetting  democrades  and  France  in 
particular  are  set  out  in  a  bold  but  sdentific 
spirit,  open  to  well'fbunded  hope  and 
reasoned  faith.  We  specially  reccnnmend 
the  work  to  our  American  friends,  who  will 
find  in  it  reliable  information,  a  balanced 
outlook,  and,  tempered  with  confidence, 
a  frank  and  faur  datement  of  the  present 
condition  of  France  in  this  fad'changing 
world. — Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Ren' 
nes,  France. 

•  Andre  Labarthe.  La  Prance  devant  la 
Guerre.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  245 
pages.  30  francs. — ^The  author,  head  of 
research  labcsrattMies  in  France,  writing 
in  the  spring  of  1939,  sought  to  show  his 
countrymen  the  need  fix  proper  prepara' 
tion  for  the  coming  war.  Using  careful 
datidical  methods  and  reliable  data,  as  well 
as  the  thefvetical  conclusions  of  Douhet, 
Possony  and  other  military  experts  con' 
ceming  the  “totalitarian  war”  of  the  future, 
he  balances  the  probable  economic  resouT' 
ces  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  the  wedem 
democrades.  He  rightly  insids  that  the 
economic  demands  of  the  coming  war,  with 
its  greatly  increased  use  of  mechanized 
ipdruments  of  dedrudion,  will  be  fiu:  more 
severe  than  in  the  Fird  World  War.  Con' 
sequently  he  urges  that  France  should 
complete  a  timely  organization  and  prepar' 
ation  of  raw  materials  and  indudry  to  meet 
these  demands.  France  needs  an  economic 
and  an  indudrial  general  daffi  quite  as  much 
as  a  military  General  Staff.  His  book,  how' 
ever,  is  not  at  all  alarmid.  On  the  contrary, 
as  a  result  of  his  objedive  and  careful  anal' 
ysis,  he  thinks  France  and  England  can 
meet  successfully  the  drain  vdiich  will  be 
put  upon  them.  They  can  in  fad  meet  it 
much  more  successfrilly  than  (jermany. 
For  indance,  in  his  very  intereding  chap' 
ter  on  gasoline  and  lubricants,  he  thinlu 
that  Germany  mud  exhaud  within  a  few 
months  all  that  she  has  imported  and  manu' 
fadured  frenn  coal,  and  that  lack  of  these 
two  mod  important  requisites  for  her  air' 
craft  and  tanks  will  very  seriously  cnpple 
her  military  efforts  and  inevitably  con' 
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tribute  to  her  ultimate  defeat.  He  was 
writing,  to  be  sure,  at  a  time  vdien  it 
seemed  possible  that  Russia  might  join 
the  Stop  Hitler  Front.  But  even  with  the 
dianges  which  have  since  taken  place,  the 
reviewer  would  agree  that  Germany  can 
hardly  get  within  a  short  time  from  Russia 
or  Rumania  the  amounts  of  gasoline  and 
lubricants  which  she  will  need  to  win  the 
war.  Germany,  he  admits,  will  have  the  great 
advantage  of  fuller  preparation  at  the  very 
beginning  of  a  war,  but  before  many 
months  frie  superior  morale  and  resources 
of  the  weAem  democracies  will  prevail 
and  bring  viAory.  On  the  vdiole,  a  cheerful 
book  in  these  terrible  days. — Sidney  B. 
Pay.  Harvard  University. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Anton  Karlgren.  Henlein,  Hitler  et  le 
drame  tchecoslovaque.  Traduit  du 
su^ois  par  Jacques  de  Coussange.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1939.  255  pages. — To  date 
there  has  been  no  more  complete  or  de- 
tailed  reply  to  all  the  Nazi  charges  con^ 
ceming  Czechoslovakia  than  this  volume. 
The  author,  a  diAinguished  Swedish 
Slavonic  scholar,  is  a  professor  at  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Copenhagen  and  is  well'known 
for  his  observations  on  Soviet  Russia. 
Professor  Karlgren's  competence  cannot  be 
que^ioned.  He  examines  the  record  of  the 
Henlein  Party  in  the  late  repubhc,  traces 
its  antecedents,  and  examines  its  program 
and  grievances.  Then  he  analyzes  the 
charges  of  the  Sudeten  Nazis  again^  the 
Czechs — charges  propagandized  abroad  by 
the  office  of  Dr.  (^bbeb  in  Berlin.  Were 
the  Czechs  guilty  of  a  war  on  German 
culture?  Were  the  Sudeten  Germans 
deliberately  ftarved  by  the  Prague  Govern' 
ment?  Was  the  German  naticmality  op' 
pressed?  After  a  detailed  analysis.  Dr. 
Karlgren  brings  a  dehnite  and  complete 
“No”  to  all  these  que^ions.  He  does  point 
out,  however,  that  not  all  Czech  dtizens 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Masaryk 
and  BeneS  and  that  some  Czech  officials 
were  not  as  moderate  as  they  might  have 
been.  But  not  all  officials  of  all  countries, 
however  democratic,  are  enlightened!  The 
author  declares  that  it  was  the  world 
depression  and  the  methods  of  Adolf 
Hitler  which  deAroyed  one  of  the  moA 


enlightened  countries  of  the  poft'war 
era.  A  final  chapter  traces  the  road  to 
Munich,  in  which  Dr.  Karlgren  insi^  that 
the  Nazis  were  able  to  de^roy  Czecho' 
Slovakia  only  with  the  assi^ance  of  the 
Chamberlain  government,  aided  and  a' 
betted  by  Dabdier  and  Bonnet. — Harry  7^. 
Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  N.  N.  Ardens.  Dramaturgia  i  teatr  A. 

S.  Pushl(ina.  Moskva.  Sovetsky  Pisa' 
tel.  1939.  283  pages.  6.50  rubles. — Push' 
kin’s  contributions  to  drama  and  the  ^ge 
were  of  lading  importance.  The  ^udy  of 
this  side  of  Pushkin’s  versatile  genius  is  by 
no  means  purely  academic,  since  the  actual 
performance  of  hb  pbys  and  dramatized 
poems  and  tales  through  the  Soviet  Union 
has  grown  in  frequency  and  popularity. 
The  author  of  this  book  attempts  a  general 
survey  of  the  subject,  discussing  Pushkin  ot 
the  ^ge  during  hb  lifetime  and  after  hb 
death,  with  a  special  chapter  on  Soviet 
performances  and  adaptations. 

Pushkin’s  dramatic  sense  was  sharpened 
by  his  thorough  *udy  of  Shakespeare.  He 
tried  to  revolutionize  the  Russian  theater, 
dominated  at  the  time  by  the  traditions 
of  Corneille,  Moline,  and  Racine,  and  he 
championed  the  “burly  savage,”  Shake' 
speare,  as  more  congenial  to  the  Russian 
Aage  than  the  pseudo^bssic  Frenchmen. 
In  hb  own  Boris  Godunov,  Pushkin  em' 
ployed  a  number  of  ^kespearean  devices 
which  ftruck  hb  contemporaries  as  coarse 
heresies.  Above  all,  he  departed  from  the 
redilinear  chara(^rization  used  by  the 
French,  and  endowed  hb  personages  with 
the  complexity  of  opposite  traits.  In  thb 
he  followed  his  English  ma^r,  whom  he 
admired  and  emubted  without  sbvishly 
imitating  him.  He  was  aware  of  many  an' 
achronisms  in  Shakespeare’s  art  and  meth' 
ods.  One  of  hb  brilliant  efforts  was  an  im' 
proved  version  of  Measure  for  Measure, 
under  the  title  Angelo. 

Ardens  shows  the  popularity  of  Push' 
kin  on  the  Soviet  ^ge,  especially  in  con' 
ne(ftipn  with  and  since  the  centenary  of 
hb  death  (1937).  Not  only  in  the  centers 
of  Russbn  culture,  but  among  various 
national  minorities,  Tartars,  Bashkir 
plainsmen,  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  and  Cen' 
tral  Asia,  there  has  been  a  marked  intereft 
in  the  Pushkin  repertory.  Among  other 
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curiosities  cme  may  mention  the  rc' 
pea  ted  performance  of  Pushkin's  Gypsies 
by  adtual  gypsies,  and  that  of  his  Boris 
Godunov  in  the  Finnish  language  at  the 
Leningrad  Finnish  Theatre. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 

•  Giannetto  Bongiovanni.  Isabella 
D'ESle.  Milano.  Treves.  1939.  Ih 
lu^rated.  322  pages.  15  hre. — Books  on 
the  Renaissance  are  expe<±ed  to  be  pic- 
turcsque,  vibrating,  engrossing.  This  one 
on  the  great  “Marchesa  di  Mantova” 
meets  such  expedtations.  Hi^orically  ac' 
curate,  full  of  in^rudtion,  it  is  at  many 
points  as  diverting  as  a  romance.  The  life 
of  this  daughter  of  the  Efte  family,  who 
brought  to  the  court  of  the  Gonzagas  the 
splendor  of  the  arts,  is  full  and  splendid 
in  human  and  social  achievements.  Her 
husband,  Francesco  the  Second,  made  the 
family  powerful  with  her  help,  and  the 
glory  of  both  passed  to  po^rity.  Great 
hi^rical  happenings  are  linked  with 
Mantua  in  the  time  of  Isabella:  The  fall 
of  the  Sfbrzas,  the  French  invasion  under 
Charles  the  Eighth,  the  sack  of  Rome,  the 
political  intriguing  of  Caesar  Borgia;  the 
writing  of  the  great  classics  of  Italian 
literature  by  Arioso,  Tasso,  Bembo,  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  Ca^iglione;  the  artiftic 
maAerpieces  of  Mantegna  and  Leonardo; 
Pope  Leo  X,  the  princesses  of  the  House  of 
E^e,  Lucrezia  Borgia  crowd  around  Isabella 
in  a  particolored  tape^ry  of  which  the 
Marchesa  of  Mantua  weaves  the  golden 
threads.  TTie  child  of  her  times  in  vices  and 
virtues,  she  is  superior  to  the  others  in  the 
nobility  of  her  aspirations.  Bongiovanni 
draws  a  fine  pidture  of  her,  from  youth  to 
old  age,  in  her  private  life,  her  intimate 
adtions,  her  public  deeds.  She  was  like  a 
ray  of  gay  sunUght  brightening  the  day, 
and  the  Renaissance  could  not  have  run 
its  course  without  her.  The  Gonzaga 
family  of  Mantua  would  not  have  been 
illuArious  without  her  aid.  A  fine  book 
which  docs  not  repeat  but  completes  the 
other  works  on  the  same  subje(%. — Ana' 
cleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Marthe  Borely.  L'Emouvante  DeStinee 
d'Anna  de  J^oailles.  Paris,  ^itions 
Albert.  1939.  221  pages. — TTiis  is  not,  as 
the  title  might  sugge«:,  a  biographie  roman' 
cee;  it  is  rather  a  spiritual  and  intelledtual 


biography  of  France’s  greate:^  woman  poet 
based  cwi  a  close  and  discerning  ^udy  of 
her  works.  Like  Colette,  Mme  de  Noailles 
is  great  because  her  genius  is  so  completely 
and  so  intensely  feminine,  and  for  this 
reason  only  a  woman  could  under^nd  and 
explain  her  to  us  as  the  author  of  this  ^udy 
has  done.  We  cannot,  of  course,  fully  penc' 
trate  the  eternal  “my^are  f&ninin”  which 
only  binds  us  with  its  spell,  but  we  can 
at  lea^  recognize  with  the  critic  that: 
“Pour  la  premiere  fois,  void  un  genie  po6' 
tique  plein  et  par  cela  m^e  viril — si  fi' 
minin  qu’il  soit  d'essence — qu'aucune 
femme  n’avait  atteint.”  And  we  can  share 
our  critic’s  enthusia^ic  admiratiem  for 
Madame  de  Noailles  the  >voman  and  the 
poet  as  well  as  her  sympathy  for  the  inner 
tragedy  to  which  UHonneur  de  souffrir 
is  a  fitting  epilogue. 

No  detailed  analysis  of  the  book  can  be 
attempted  here,  for  the  ^udy  subtly  foh 
lows  the  “marche  des  sentiments’’  and 
seeks  to  divine  the  psychology  of  the 
different  phases  of  Mad^e  de  Noailles’ 
writings.  Sugge^ive  of  the  richness  of  the 
volume,  in  any  case,  arc  the  chapter  head' 
ings:  A  la  rencontre  d'un  poke,  Tiaissance 
d'une  poesie.  La  danse  devant  la  vie.  Sous 
I'oeil  de  I'esprit,  Vers  le  drame.  La  fin  d'un 
myStkre,  and  Une  petite  fille  etemelle.  It  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  brok  to  be  read  and  medi' 
tated  upon,  for  regardless  of  one’s  ultimate 
judgment  or  Madame  de  Noailles  and  her 
works.  Mile  Borely  can  aid  us  to  a  better 
under^anding  of  the  genius  of  the  great 
poetess  who  had  not  always  been  frirly 
treated,  perhaps,  by  her  masculine  critics. 
— Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  University. 

•  Henri  Guillemin.  Flaubert  devant  la 
vie  et  devant  Dieu.  Preface  de  Fran' 
9ois  Mauriac.  Pi»ris.  Plon.  1939.  234  pages. 
— This  ftudy  by  a  Catholic  essayiA  who 
has  written  on  Lamartine  undertakes  to 
transmogrify  the  positivift  Flaubert  into 
a  God'seeker  in  the  Cathohe  sense.  His 
conclusion  is  based  entirely  on  generally 
known  material,  on  Flaubert’s  letters,  in 
lesser  measure  on  his  works,  and  handl^^ 
frankly,  even  if  with  a  certain  purposeful 
suppleness,  the  attitude  of  the  noveliA 
toward  the  world  about  him  and  toward 
God.  Naturally  Guillemin  reah'zes  that 
Art  is  the  God  of  Flaubert’s  adoration; 
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but  after  showmg  how  triumphantly  of  a  youthful  genius  to  whom  we  owe  a 


Flaubert  was  able  to  resift  the  temptations 
^ich  life  puts  in  the  path  of  die  man 
who  has  no  support  from  above  (material 
success,  erotism),  he  undertakes  to  trans' 
form  die  Beautiful  which  was  the  writer's 
lodeftar,  fnxn  an  attnbute  of  the  divine 
into  a  subftitute  for  God,  so  that  the 
artift's  attitude  toward  men  and  the 
divine  becomes  the  individual's  attitude 
toward  the  hi^ier  Truth,  “telle  qu'il  I'a 
connue."  (juillemin's  work  is  introduced 
by  a  short,  shrewd  note  from  Fran9ois 
h^uriac,  insifting  that  the  Cadiolic  h'ter' 
ary  critic  furnish  criticism,  not  prophylaxis. 
But  Mauriac  6nds  as  little  contt^iftion 
between  God  and  the  Beautiful  to  which 
Flaubert  consecrated  his  life,  as  between 
lig^t  and  its  reflexion.  GuiUemin's  volume, 
in  contraft  to  the  auftere  ftudies  of  Charles 
Du  Bos,  which  spring  from  the  same 
spiritual  milieux,  is  “brillant  et  d'un  ap' 
proche  ais6'';  it  seeks  to  please  and  per^ 
suade;  a  charafteriftic  vdiich  in  Mauriac's 
judgment  adds  to  its  importance,  but 
which,  resulting  as  it  does  in  a  tone  of  in' 
formal  cajoling,  certainly  renders  its  olv 
jedive  value  susped. — Fredericl^  Lehner. 
Weft  Virginia  State  OiUege. 

•  Karl  J.  Naef.  Hugo  von  HofmarmSthals 
Wesen  und  Wer\.  Mit  einer  Hof' 
mannsthalsbibliographie  von  Herbert  Stei' 
ner.  Zurich.  Max  Niehans.  1938. 428  pages. 
— H(^mannfthal,  during  his  lifetime  ad' 
mired  almoft  entirely  as  the  author  of  the 
weary,  beautiful  verses  of  his  youth,  is  here 
fix:  the  firft  time,  ten  years  after  his  death, 
accorded  a  juft  evaluation.  For  the  firft 
time,  since  tbe  data  for  an  adequate  under' 
ftanding  of  this  “spiritual  vicegerent  of 
Goethe  in  the  twentieth  century”  have 
never  been  brought  together  into  a  com' 
prehensive  charaderization.  Books  by  H. 
H.  Schaeder  and  Alewyn,  imposingly 
heralded  as  they  have  beoi  by  important 
contributicms  in  various  reviews,  have 
not  yet  appeared,  and  the  valuable  analyses 
of  Hofiniller,  R.  A.  Schroder,  Nadler, 
Borchardt,  Brecht  and  a  few  others  are 
scattered  through  different  magazines,  so 
that  they  have  failed  of  the  wide'spread 
influence  which  they  deserved. 

Naefs  work  is  built  on  these  beginnings, 
and  it  owes  much  to  them.  The  tradition 


few  delicious  fruits  of  fin  de  si^e  flavor, 
and  nothing  else,  is  disproved  in  this 
responsible  and  detailed  ftudy,  and  the 
great  work  of  the  mature  Hofinannfthal  is 
presented  to  us  in  its  completeness  as  the 
precious  legacy  of  a  true  poet.  For  it  is 
not  the  beaut^  words  which  came  into 
the  mind  of  the  precocious  youth  that 
determine  the  greatness  and  uniqueness 
of  Hofmannfthal's  wrxrk,  but  the  weather' 
ing  of  a  severe  crisis  and  the  final  poetic 
conqueft  of  a  world,  the  preservation  of  a 
marvelously  broad  and  deep  cosmos  through 
form.  The  crisis  appeared  in  that  thrilling 
document  of  noble  prose  which  is  the 
Chandos  letter,  in  which  the  resignation  of 
a  once  fluent  tongue  which  has  been 
reduced  to  silence  found  adequate  expres' 
sion.  It  is  here  that  Hofinannfthal's  real 
contribution  begins,  the  conqueft  of  the 
world  in  a  “conservative  revolution” 
which  “solves  the  problem  through  form.” 
When  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
inadequacy  of  the  current  conception  of 
the  a^bete,  we  shall  appreciate  the  real 
significance  of  the  work  ^  this  man  who 
in  the  solideft  sense  of  the  word  was  a 
“pure  poet”  (that  is  to  say,  one  who  over' 
came  all  magic,  a  amqueror  through  form). 
A  man  vdio  “took  ftock  of  3,000  years,” 
a  “(joedie'like  spirit,”  a  preserver  who 
succeeded  by  painful  effort  in  reducing 
every  problem  to  form. 

In  the  Hofinannfthal  circles  there  will  be 
objeftion  to  this  or  that  among  NaeTs 
interpretations.  But  this  will  not  lessen 
the  merit  of  his  valuable  book,  which  is 
especially  enriched  at  the  end  by  an 
excellent  bibliography  of  the  texts  of  Hof' 
mannfthal's  writings,  the  work  of  Herbert 
Steiner,  a  mafterful  succmft  synthesis  of 
the  unselfish  labor  of  many  years,  which 
overtakes  and  replaces  Jacoby's  imperfeft 
bibliography. — Werner  Milch.  University 
College,  Exeter,  England. 

•  (Jonzague  True.  Rome  et  les  Borgia. 

Paris.  Grasset.  4c  Edition.  1939.  263 
pages.  30  francs. — The  fabulous  Borgias, 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  cruelty,  luft,  murder,  and  gr^  for 
power,  are  here  plausibly  presented  as 
something  less  thaii  unmitigated  villains. 
The  author  absolves  the  family  of  some 
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of  the  numerous  crimes  all  too  fi^eely  at' 
thbuted  to  them  and  places  the  individuals 
in  perspective  as  products  of  a  singularly 
corrupt  age.  If  the  shameless  simcxiy 
marking  the  election  of  Alexander  III  was 
unparalleled  even  in  a  period  in  whicdi 
the  sale  of  offices  was  a  daily  cxxurrence, 
the  reason  lay  not  alone  in  Alexander's 
absence  of  scruple  but  as  brgeiy  in  his 
superior  wealth  which  enabled  him  to 
purchase  the  papacy  at  an  unprecedented 
price.  At  a  time  when  clerical  nepotism 
was  a  commonplace  and  when,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  papal  responsibih'ties  were  as 
much  temporal  as  spiritual,  the  selection 
of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  far  from  being  uni' 
versally  deplored  on  the  grounds  of  his 
sensual  nature  and  illegitimate  children, 
excited  not  a  little  satisfacticm  because 
of  the  man's  recognised  ability  as  an 
admini&rator.  Nevertheless,  when  Alex' 
ander  VI,  deeply  devoted  to  his  children, 
diverted  ail  the  resources  of  the  papacy 
toward  their  advancement  and  undertcxik 
to  convert  the  Italian  possessions  of  the 
church  into  an  hereditary  ^te  for  his  son 
Cesare,  the  Borgias  arcxised  that  paean  of 
fear  and  hate  responsible  for  the  lurid 
reputation  they  now  popularly  enjoy. 
In  extenuating  the  Borgias'  cripoinal 
repute  M.  True  points  out  that  Lucretia 
was  ipnoc:ent  of  the  worA  scandals  asscy 
ciated  with  her  name  and  that  Cesare, 
although  not  above  duplicity  and  murder, 
in  all  probability  cannot  be  accused  of 
fmtrici^.  Ocxasicxial  prejudice  and  a  con' 
fused  arrangement  do  not  seriously  detract 
from  the  value  of  a  critical  and  informa' 
tive  work. — Marjorie  J^ice  Boyer.  Am' 
herA,  Massachusetts. 

•  Antoine  de  Saint  Exup&ry.  Terre  des 
hommes.  Paris.  Gallioiard.  1939.  218 
pages.  18  francs. — Saint  Exupfey  loves  his 
m6tier  and  everything  ccxinecfted  with  it, 
and  he  tells  of  his  experiences  in  a  delight' 
ful  ftyle  which  lends  its  charm  to  whatever 
it  touches.  He  has  delivered  mail  to  Spain, 
South  America,  and  Africa.  He  has  lived 
among  the  tribesmen  of  Morocco,  and  taken 
some  of  their  chiefs  on  airplane  rides — 
the  objedt  being  to  impress  them  with  the 
extent  of  the  French  empire  and  insure 
their  allegiance.  His  adventures  in  the 
desert,  from  the  French  officer  who  had  a 


httle  “terre  voritable"  brought  from 
France  (or  a  garden,  to  his  narrow  escape 
from  death  in  Libya;  the  ^x>ry  of  his  two 
charming  little  Argentine  friends;  and  that 
of  his  friend  who  made  a  forced  landing 
in  the  Andes,  are  all  related  in  the  calm, 
unboa^ful,  almoA  artless  tone  which 
seems  to  be  cemunon  to  those  who  spend 
much  time  in  the  air.  Like  Anne  Lindb^gh, 
he  tells  his  personal  impressions  freely; 
but  like  her,  too,  it  is  not  the  impression 
he  finds  important,  but  that  which  prcK 
duced  it — the  desert,  the  ^rs,  and  moA 
of  all,  his  human  contads. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  REUGION 

•  Maximilian  Beck.  Phdosophie  und 
Zurich  and  New  York. 
Europa'Verlag.  1939.  120  pages.  $1.25  and 
$1.95. — What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
decay  of  our  civilization,  and  what  is  the 
rem«ly?  Modem  technology  has  trans' 
formed  work  and  enjoyment  into  their 
opposites:  Woiic  has  become  a  value  in 
itself,  and  enjoyment  has  become  a  task. 
But  our  social'economic  condu(ft  is  Aill 
based  on  the  outmoded  theory  that  wex’k 
is  an  evil  to  which  man  is  fenreed  by  neces' 
sity.  Enjoyment  is  lodted  on  as  a  compensa' 
tion  for  this  evil  and  is  mi^akenly  regarded 
as  to  be  attained  solely  by  the  consumption 
of  material  goods.  It  is  not  seen  that  real 
enjoyment  requires  spiritual  activity.  Eco' 
nomic  and  social  adjuftment  to  die  advanc' 
ed  ^te  of  technology  can  be  eStdted  only 
by  a  radical  revaluation  of  work  and  enjoy' 
ment.  Philosophy  muA  furnish  the  theo' 
retical  basis  for  this  revaluation.  The 
insane  competition  of  men  and  machines 
muA  be  alxuidoned,  and  human  energies 
muA  be  applied  to  the  spiritual  cultivation 
of  leisure,  which  is  the  logical  aim  of  tech' 
nology.  When  this  change  occurs,  men  will 
again  see  the  need  of  spiritual  values.  It  is 
the  duty  of  philosophy  to  reftore  men's 
faith  in  spiritual  aims,  and  to  combat 
spiritual  nffiih'sm. — ^The  author  concludes 
his  book  with  a  comparison  of  dictatorship 
and  democracy,  and  maintains  that  the 
necessity  of  the  latter  form  of  government 
is  implicit  in  the  necessity  of  moral  respon' 
sib^ty. — Friedrich  Krause,  Book  importer, 
138  Haven  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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•  L£on  Brunschvicg.  La  Raison  et  la  give  seven  (o  altitudo!)  and  multiplied  by 

Religion.  Paris.  Alcan,  1939.  267  each  other,  engender  twelve,  the  sign  of 

pages.  30  fnmcs. — ^The  wrapper  of  this  ideal  plenitude,  belong  not  to  our  degen* 

volume  bears  die  ambitious  phrase:  “Vers  erate  age,  but  to  an  in6nitely  remote 

une  religion  enticement  spiritualist.”  period  in  the  development  of  mankind. 

Followers  of  M.  Brunschvicg's  ariAocratic  No  less  bewildering  than  his  arithmetic 
philosophy  of  “neo^a-itical  idealism”  will  is  Claudel's  humor.  He  is  at  times  a  French 

6nd  the  present  the  mo*  important  of  a  Carlyle,  at  times  a  French  Che.*erton, 

senes  of  non^technical  works  which  he  has  blending  orthodoxy,  elcxquence,  paradox, 

produced  during  the  la*  decade;  it  con'  with  a  bizarre  sense  of  fun.  Abimelech 

tains,  however,  no  ideas  not  expressed  or  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Sara,  who  is 

implied  in  R.  Vemeaux's  rtum^  of  the  then  nmety  years  old:  “Pourquoi  nous  en 

Brunschvicg  Weltanschauung  in  the  Revue  ^tcmner,  alors  que  nous'memes  sommes 

de  Philosophie  for  1934.  In  this  monism  a  ^ris  de  b  Sainte  ^iture  qui  compte  plus 

b  Spinoza,  reason  is  to  fulfil  the  de*inies  d'annCs  encore?”  He  refers  to  Samson's 

of  religion  by  *riving  after  that  eternal  hair  as  “ce  toupet  sublime” — a  phrase 

truth  which,  manife*ed  in  the  human  which  might  be  applied  to  some  aspects 

spirit,  b  Gcxl:  the  “logos”  of  Pbto,  word'  of  his  own  genius.  And  his  ebborate  com' 

made'flesh  of  St.  J(^.  Inverting  Pascal's  parison  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Moon 
phrase  “Pbton  pour  revenir  au  chri*ia'  (the  Moon  is  the  “mirror”  announced  in 
nisme,”  M.  Brunschvicg  would  preach  “le  die  title),  would  probably  have  a*ounded 
chri*ianisme  pour  revenir  a  Pbton.”  In  Boileau  and  even  Bossuet. 

the  hi*orical  porton  of  the  work,  he  sum'  Note  that  thb  unique  and  bewildering 

marizes  ^  disgraces  de  l^eAisme.  medley  is  impressive,  even  for  minds 

He  idmtifies  its  difficulties  with  those  of  crippled  and  half'blinded  by  rationalism, 

traditional  Chri*ianity,  but  includes  the  jg  s3rmbolism  in  the  literal  sense:  not 
agno*ic  evolutions  among  the  ecledic  ^  mere  willful  allegory,  but  an  imperfe* 

schcxib,  and  skips  schola*icism.  M,  ^^d  sincere  echo  of  the  ineffable.  He  takes 

Brunschvicg's  philosophy  was  formubted  a  metaphor,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  or  in 

from  about  18^  to  19^*  Many  readers  Litanies,  and  turns  it  into  an  adum' 
may  agree  that  it  dates  by  its  exclusively  bration  of  my*eries  It  is  positively  hair' 

positivi*  conception  of  reason,  its  scorn  raising  (one  of  my  *udents  once  trans' 

of  any  objedive  ^d^ds,  ontology  or  lated  hair'raising:  horripilant.  there  is 

realism,  and  its  optimi*ic  rationalism  pny  some  truth  in  that  boner).  Claudel  hates 

mulgated  as  a  religion  which  is  anti'social,  Hugo  and  resembles  him.  Both  move  at 

devoid  of  forms  or  sanAions,  recognizing  no  g^gg  amid  phantasmal  myths.  I  should  not 

reahty  beyond  the  phenomena  of  the  iji^g  (q  repeat,  and  apply  to  Claudel,  what 

Wividuil  spirit,  ai^  "entierement  tapi-  Veuillot  said  of  Hugo;  but  Claudel  could 

rieur  a  toute  ^lit£  sensible,  Alfred  not  object  to  my  debnition  of  him:  “Rim* 

Gdipm.  University  of  Wisconsin.  baud  i  Pathmos.” — Albert  Gwerard.  Stan- 

•  Paul  Claudel.  VEpee  et  le  Mtroir.  Univers.ty. 

ftris.  Gallimard  1939.  27«  pages.-  ,  von  Kologriwof.  Das  Wort  des 

In  orto  to  enysy,  and  CTen  to  underhand  Regensburg.  Friedrich  PuAet. 

CUi^l.  one  to  be  a  behever;  not  jgjg  ^^5  pages.  6.30  and  7.50  marks.- 

a  believer  in  Holy  Church  merely,  but  a  This  volume  is  a  Standing  refutation  of  the 
khever  in  Claudel.  For  iMny  orthodoa  identification  of  dogma  with  death. 

FrenA  Ca^lics,  th^  Mrfitations  on  ^o  merely  cold,  formal  presentation  of 
^  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Vir^-pro-  Christocentric  dogma  this,  but  through  it 
found  in  i^piration,  magnificent  in  *ylc  ^  Bel^enntnisbuch  of  a  Chri*'intoxicated 

will  remain  as  cryptic  as  the  two  versions  man.  Indeed  it  was  satisfying  dogma  about 

of  The  d'Or.  There  is  an  awe'inspiring  the  Person  of  Chri*  which  brought  the 

prehi*oric  naivet^  about  Cbudel;  his  author  into  the  Church  after  a  fourteen' 

reflections  on  three  and  four,  the  sacred  37ear  pericxi  of  hesitation.  He  is  thorcxighly 

numbers,  which,  added  one  to  the  other,  convinced  that  the  Chri*ianization  of  our 
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world  “nicht  aus  dem  Pcriphcrischcn  (page 
the  social  gospel)  sondem  einzig  und  allein 
aus  dem  Zentralen,  d.h.  von  der  dogma* 
tischen  Grundstellung  her  mdglich 
Dogma  above  all  dogmas  is  that  of  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  theme  of  the  book. 
Solely  through  the  universal  ChriA,  a 
figure  of  unique  cosmic  significance,  do 
life  and  existence  gain  intelligibility.  He  is 
the  touch^one  of  any  valid  interpretation 
of  the  universe.  In  his  light  alone  can  we 
see  light.  The  dogma  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  ages  is  an  indispensable 
transmitter  of  that  light.  In  him  only 
does  it  become  clear  what  life-fulfilment 
means.  “Wenn  wir  ihn  finden,  finden  wir 
Gott  und  uns  selbA.” 

The  author  lays  not  only  his  own  Greek* 
Catholic  Geiitesraum  under  tribute,  but 
also  the  Fathers  and  later  teachers  of 
Weftem  ChriAianity,  notably  Bonaven* 
tura,  the  German  myftics,  Pascal  and  the 
seventeenth  century  French  Geiitesmdn' 
ner,  not  negleding  Do^yevsky  (for  whom 
he  reveab  a  marked  predilection)  and  the 
Russians,  and  certain  mcxiem  English  and 
American  writers.  His  assimilatiem  of  his 
extensive  source  material  and  the  clarity 
of  his  presentaticxi  belie  his  own  dis* 
claimer  of  being  “der  KleinAe  unter  den 
Kleinen  im  Reiche  der  Theologie.” — Paul 
F.  Laubenilein.  Connecticut  College. 

LITERATURE 

•  Aida  Cometta  Manzoni.  El  Indio  en 
la  poesia  de  America  Espanola.  Bue* 
nos  Aires.  Joaquin  Torres.  1939.  294 
pages. — In  tracing  the  changing  attitude  of 
Scxjth  Amencan  writers  toward  the 
Indian,  the  author  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  under^nding  of  liter* 
ature.  The  colonial  epexh,  she  points  out, 
dealt  with  Hispanoamericanism.  The  repub* 
lican  pericxl  thought  of  Latinoamerican* 
ism,  and  the  mcxlem  tendency  is  toward 
Ind  oamericanism. 

Over  six  hundred  names  in  the  lift  of 
authors  proves  the  thoroughness  with 
whicrh  she  combs  literature  from  the  poetry 
of  Luis  de  Mendoza  (1537)  to  mcxlems 
not  yet  in  any  other  literary  ftudy.  Unfor* 
tunately,  as  the  author  laments,  except  in 
rare  cases,  only  medicxnre  poets  occupy 
themselves  with  the  Indian  theme.  But  in 


her  ^dy  of  the  Indian  in  (^Iden  Age 
drama,  she  shows  how  moA  of  the  great 
writers  included  the  Indian,  though  usu* 
ally  idealized  and  with  an  abundance  of 
anachronisms. 

The  number  of  pages  devoted  to  drama* 
ti^,  and  the  many  quotations,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  volume,  as  does  the  fourteen 
page  introdueftion  which  provides  us, 
among  other  out*of*the*way  information, 
with  Angel  Rosenblat's  e^imates  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  New  World  at 
varicxis  pericxls  of  its  hi^ory,  tables  which 
appeared  originally  in  Tierra  Pirme  G935). 
Other  sections  which  make  the  book 
deserving  of  a  pbee  in  the  library  of  those 
intereAed  in  Latin  American  literature  are 
the  eight  pages  about  La  Araucana  and 
the  five  pages  on  Santos  Chexano  and 
Ricardo  Rojas. — Willis  Knapp  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Hans  Wilhelm  Rosenhaupt.  Der 
deutsche  Dichter  um  die  Jahrhundert' 
wende  und  seine  Abgeldilheit  von  der  Ge* 
sellschafi.  Bem*Leipzig.  Paul  Haupt.  1939. 
Sprache  und  Dichtung,  Heft  66.  2^  pages. 
9  Swiss  francs. — ^This  ftudy  is  prindpally 
ccxicemed  with  a  critical  analysis  of  ^ke, 
George,  Hofmann&hal,  Thomas  Mann  aiKl 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  although  many  other 
recent  German  authors  fril  within  its 
scope.  Again^  the  background  of  social 
milieu  Rosenhaupt  has  examined  the  work 
of  many  poets  whose  life  and  thought  are 
apparently  widely  variant,  and  he  has 
defined  their  position  in  German  literature 
with  a  clarity  which  is  rare  among  critics 
of  the  period.  In  the  large  hiAories  of 
modem  German  literature  such  as  Soer* 
gel’s  there  appears  to  be  a  hopeless  con* 
fusion  of  thought  and  trends,  but  Rosen* 
haupt  has  uncovered  a  unity  that  per* 
vades  nearly  all  German  literature  since 
Nietzsche. 

The  broad  basts  of  this  unity  is  outlined 
in  the  firA  chapter:  Die  Kritil^  des  Dichters 
an  der  burgerlichen  Gesellschaft.  The  poet 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  middle* 
class  values,  and  accordingly  be  denies 
them  absolutely.  In  the  following  chapters 
Rosenhaupt  reveals  the  effedta  of  this 
negative  attitude  toward  the  social  milieu 
and  the  various  attempts  to  solve  the 
dilemma.  Unable  to  appreciate  new  values. 
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the  poet  loigs  for  an  impossible  reunion 
with  the  very  society  t^t  he  hates  so 
intensely.  He  subject  himself  to  minute 
self'analysis  in  his  works,  but  the  result  is 
only  an  image  of  unreality,  inability,  dis^ 
jointed  segments  and  what  Rosenhaupt 
calls  Vd^Iosigffeit  (lack  of  suAained 
energy  to  attain  a  given  end).  Escape  is 
impossible,  for  both  the  ivory  tower 
(Inseldasdn)  and  the  imaginary  drama  of 
life,  which  so  many  poets  tried  to  con' 
Arudt  for  themselves,  are  quite  unsatisfac' 
tory  in  modem  life. 

The  moft  desirable  outlet  is  the  exploi' 
tation  of  new  sources  of  energy  and  re' 
orientation  of  the  various  sittiations  in  life. 
The  wanderer  (Hamsun,  Bonsels),  the 
woman  (Anna  Mahr  in  Einsame  Mensch' 
en)  and  the  child  would  seem  to  be  the 
founders  of  a  new  order.  The  poet,  how' 
ever  disassociated  he  may  be  from  society, 
caniK>t  lose  si^t  of  his  priefthood  (Geor' 
ge),  his  work  of  arming  man  with  the 
courage  to  face  the  battle  of  life,  as  Goethe 
once  described  the  office  of  poetry  to 
Eckermann. — Lawrence  Thompson.  Uni' 
versity  of  Midiigan. 

DRAMA  AND  FKH’ION 

•  Laix  Konrad  Hunziker.  Der  UngC' 
l(rdnte.  Schauspiel  in  elf  Bildem. 
Elgg  (Switzerland).  Volksverlag.  1939.  70 
pages. — “Der  Ungekrdntc”  is  Hans  Wald' 
mann,  the  great  captain  and  prominent 
ftatesman  of  the  l<kh  century,  who  made 
the  city'^te  2^'ch  the  6rft  in  Switzer' 
land  and  made  the  city  safe  and  prosperous. 
The  pby  re6e(^  the  laft  phase  of  Wald' 
mann's  life.  Endowed  with  a  will  of  iron, 
he  will  materialize  his  plans  or  die.  But  the 
noblemen  who  have  loft  their  power  to  the 
guilds,  as  well  as  numerous  citizens  and  the 
fimners,  are  very  much  embittered.  They 
like  severe  mafters,  but  they  hate  a  tyrant 
who  tramples  their  dignity  and  h'eedom, 
and  disregards  his  promises.  Waldmann  has 
tried  to  intrigue  the  Swiss  ftates  into  an 
alliance  with  Maximilian,  the  German 
emperor  and  the  traditional  enemy,  in 
order  to  increase  his  and  Switzerland’s 
power.  He  has  arbitrarily  imprisoned  men 
uffio  spoke  againft  him.  He  has  ftolen  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  moft  prominent 


women  of  the  city.  Werder,  foreman  for 
Schurter,  the  mafter  of  the  sailor  guild,  has 
loft  his  sweedieart,  his  mafter’s  daughter, 
and  offers  himself  as  leader  of  the  revolting 
peasants.  One  meuning  Waldmann  is  ar' 
refted.  But  he  goes  to  his  death  with  head 
held  high. — ^This  is  a  well  written  and 
charafteriftic  expression  of  contemporary 
Swiss  mentality,  which  shows  respeft  for 
the  good  works  of  powerful  men,  but  is 
absolutely  determined  to  ftand  up  againft 
any  infringement  of  the  dignity  and  free' 
dom  of  the  common  man. — H.  M.  Boss' 
hard.  Clark  University. 

•  Pio  Baroja.  Hiftorias  lejanas.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  205  pages.  12 
pesos. — Three  feirly  long  ftories — long 
enough  to  be  divided  into  chapters,  not 
quite  long  eiKXigh  to  be  called  novelettes. 
The  laft  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
ten  miscellaneous  essays  or  newspaper 
articles,  ranging  from  nature  description  to 
popular  science.  Nothing  “diftant”  about 
the  book,  either  in  time  or  space:  does  not 
go  frrther  afield  than  England,  nor  deeper 
into  hiftory  than  the  firft  Carlift  War.  Yet 
it  does  create  an  impression  of  remoteness, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  our  day, 
nor  to  yefterday,  nor  to  the  day  before. 
In  its  quiet,  modeft  fashion,  it  is  curiously 
timeless. 

Is  that  why  Pio  Baroja  is  considered  by 
some  as  a  minor  classic?  I  have  read  at  leaft 
a  dozen  of  his  books,  invariably  with  mild 
pleasure,  but  invariably  also  with  this 
doubt  in  my  mind:  “Why  am  I  reading 
this?  And  why  was  it  written  at  all?” 
What  is  the  juftification?  Searching  psy' 
chology?  Pifturesqueness?  Novelty?  Dar' 
ing?  Dramatic  intensity?  Hiilosophical 
depth?  Of  all  these  I  could  find  no  trace. 
Style?  Baroja  writes  with  pellucid  direeft' 
ricss — not  a  Platercsco  ftylift  like  Valle' 
Inclin.  But  his  direftness  does  not  have 
Ae  ironic  tang  of  Voltaire  or  M^m^, 
Ae  taut  vigor  of  Kleift,  Ae  human,  tender 
simplidty  of  Chekhov  or  KaAerine  Mans' 
field,  Ae  brutal  vigor  and  repressed  despair 
of  Hemingway.  It  is  matter'of'fiwJl,  nada 
m^s.  Baroja  remains  an  enigma  to  me: 
myfterious  through  his  total  lack  of  mys' 
tery.  There  muft  be  someAing  Aere  that 
I  am  missing.  Help  me. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 
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•  Robert  Brasillach.  Les  Sept  Couleurs. 

Paris.  Plon.  1939. 243  pages.  18  fi^cs. 

— A  very  original  novel,  both  in  concept 
tion  and  form.  In  the  center,  the  gradual 
rising  of  a  young  wcman  from  deUght  in 
superficial  impressionism  and  toying  with 
love  and  life  (embodied  in  an  early  lover) 
to  a  deep  sense  and  grateful  acknowledge 
ment  of  common,  rich  and  secure  Reality 
(typified  by  the  husband  her  inAincft  has 
unerringly  chosen).  Round  this  central 
ad’on  and  the  thin  plot  bom  of  it  are 
handled  many  contemporary  aspedts,  more 
or  less  closely  connected  with  the  main 
theme.  The  reader  will  meet  a  moft  ar^ 
reAmg  picture  of  the  manners  and  inner 
thoughts  of  French  Youth  19254939 — an 
imaginative,  “surreal”  evocation  of  the 
meaneA  Real  (here  the  Parisian  Faubourg 
of  Charonne)  which  points  to  a  creative 
gift  closely  akin  to  that  illu^rated  in  the 
Grand  Meaulnes — a  singularly  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  unAeady  years  round  about 
the  30th  year  of  a  man's  life,  when  a  new' 
bom  and  redoubtable  lucidity  of  mind 
emerges  from  the  previous  chaos — a  vical 
description,  shot  through  with  unequiv' 
ocal  but  clear-sighted  sympathy,  of  the 
early  years  of  Hitlerism  and  FasciA  Italy, 
the  times  of  buoyant  Renascence  for  two 
countries  juft  arising  from  the  throes  of 
national  death — laftly,  but  by  no  means 
the  leaft  interefting  part,  an  intense, 
throbbing  conjuring  up  of  Spain,  in  the 
late  dvil  war,  from  the  Franco  side  of 
course,  but  with  an  open  and  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  mind.  Juft  as  individual  in  its  design, 
this  novel  assumes  a  very  new  develop¬ 
ment  (inftead  of  the  usual  chapters  of  a 
continuous  talc).  This  is  one  of  the  bodes 
deftined  to  count  in  the  present  attempt  of 
contemporary  French  novelifts  at  a  thor¬ 
ough  renovation  of  the  genre.  The  spirit 
and  trend  of  the  work  are  beft  summed  up 
in  the  title.  Les  Sept  Couleurs  mean  the 
seven  flames  rising  from  the  grenade  on  the 
flag  the  French  Legion  hoifts  above  the 
hard  tasks  performed  in  the  African  desert 
— a  flag  bearing  this  inscription:  “The 
energy  of  their  muscles  and  a  fierce  will¬ 
power  were  their  tools.” — Luden  Wolff. 
University  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  Daniel-Rops.  L'SpSe  de  feu.  Paris. 

Plon.  1939.  530  pages. — After  several 


volumes  of  essays  which  treat  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  time  and  our  life  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  ftnxigly  individualized  French 
Catholicism,  Daniel-Rops  now  adds  a  third 
volume  to  his  narrative  work;  and  as  in 
his  two  other  novels  undertakes  to  make 
his  fictional  charafters  exemplify  his 
maftery  of  the  problems  of  hving.  His 
novels,  therefore,  always  have  something 
of  the  rotmin  d  th^,  a  frift  which  muft  not 
lead  the  critic  to  undereftimate  their  vi¬ 
tality.  L'epee  de  feu,  like  its  predecessor 
Mort,  oueSt  ta  vidoire?  presents  a  Monde 
sans  dme  (that  was  the  title  of  one  of  his 
colleftions  of  essays),  and  even  thou^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  aftioi  centers  about 
the  attempt  of  an  idealiftically  oxiftituted 
young  man  to  square  accounts  with  him¬ 
self  and  the  world,  the  problem  is  not 
merely  the  fate  of  this  one  individual.  In 
attitude  and  by  his  literary  spontaneity 
Daniel-Rops,  who  is  one  of  the  moft  aftive 
partisans  of  the  “Ordre  nouveau”  and 
similar  movements  in  present-day  France, 
is  an  efleftive  supporter  of  the  spiritual 
position  which  K^uriac  has  taken  in  his 
noveliftic  series;  Daniel-Rops  is  weaker 
from  the  purely  h’terary  point  of  view, 
more  specific  in  his  documentation. — 
Frederick  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State 
College. 

•  Maffio  Maflii.  Cleopatra  Contro 
Roma.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  11- 
luftrated.  294  pages,  bound.  20  lire. — ^This 
is  not  a  biography  of  the  great  Egyptian 
queen,  but  an  hiftorical  novel  dealing  with 
her  relations  with  Rome.  With  a  peculiar 
power  of  evocation  and  conviftion,  the 
author  devebps  the  thesis  that  Cleopatra 
conceived  the  audacious  and  cunning  plan 
of  making  of  Egypt  the  ruler  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Alexandria  its  political 
center,  dominating  the  vital  pulse  of  three 
continents.  The  ftyle  of  this  enticing  book 
is  vivid,  nervous,  pifturesque.  The  dia¬ 
logues  which  are  woven  into  the  hiftorical 
exposition  bring  the  lives  of  these  heroic 
individuals  close  to  us.  Even  the  reader  who 
knows  this  period  and  its  literature  well 
will  find  these  pages  new,  moving  and 
eloquent.  The  figures  of  Caesar,  Mark 
Antony,  Auguftus  appear  always  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  this  fascinating 
female  personality,  and  their  fortunes  are 
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all  the  more  breathlessly  exciting  because 
we  realize  that  the  fate  of  the  Reman 
Empire  is  at  ^ke.  The  1939  Prize  of  the 
City  of  Florence  has  been  awarded  to  the 
author  of  this  superior  volume. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Juan  Marin.  Orestes  y  yo.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1939.  224 

pages. — Physician,  novelift,  college  pro- 
fessor,  poet,  sailor  and  critic,  Juan  Marin 
is  one  of  the  mo^  intere^ing  figures  among 
the  Chilean  intelle<±uals.  He  has  accom' 
plished  a  va^,  varied  and  important  work. 
He  is  now  in  Shanghai  as  Charge  d'Af' 
faires  for  Chile.  His  beA  known  novel  is 
Paralelo  S3  Sur,  which  received  the  Premio 
Municipal  for  1936.  His  poetical  produc' 
tion  consi^  of  two  very  personal  books: 
Looping  (1929)  and  Aquarium  (1934). 
The  novel  now  before  us  is  rather  a  more 
characfteri^ic  Latin^American  produ<ftion 
than  these  others.  It  has  aspects  like  a 
Baudelaire  poem  or  one  of  the  uncanny 
ftories  of  Horacio  C^iroga.  Many  readers 
will  doubtless  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Grange  figure  of  Dr.  Fraga  is  psychology 
ically  as  vigorous  a  production  as  Doftoev' 
sky’s  Rasl^plndioff  or  Huysman's  Des  Es' 
seintes.  But  Oreites  y  yo  ia  in  its  technique 
a  thoroughly  modem  novel.  And  the 
simple  clarity  of  its  Ayle  sets  it  in  a  class 
ccmpletely  apart  from  the  works  of  the 
laA  century.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  his 
neuro-psychiatric  equipment.  Dr.  Marin 
was  able  to  give  his  work  a  scientific  real' 
ism,  an  incandescent  humanism,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  purely  literary  fanta' 
sies.  And  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
gcxxl  ta^  which  he  shows  ip  avoiding 
the  melcxlramatic  throughout  his  entire 
ftory,  in  spite  of  its  tragic  character.  A 
wind  of  dull,  slow,  conAant  suffering 
blows  across  the  pages  of  this  intense  and 
original  novel.  It  carries  an  intere&ing 
preface  by  Dr.  Jos^  Belbey,  himself  a 
writer  of  diAin(±ion,  and  Professor  of  Legal 
Medicine  ip  the  Universities  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  La  Plata  (Argentina). — GaStdn 
Pigueira.  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

•  H.  de  Montherlant.  Les  Lepreuses. 

Parif.  Grasset.  1939.  330  pages.  21 

francs. — ^The  fourth  and  laft  section  of  the 
bulky  satire,  in  the  shape  of  a  novel,  flung 
at  woman  under  the  general  title  of  Les 


Jeunes  PUles.  It  serves  as  a  fitting  oonclu' 
sion  to  the  welUmown  fir^t  three,  Les 
Jeunes  Filles,  Pitie  pour  les  Femmes  and 
Le  Demon  du  Bien.  The  bom  lover  turned 
misogyniA,  the  French  Byron  of  these 
days,  has  his  final  say  again^  the  weaker 
sex,  whose  traitorous  weakness  has  ever 
Acxxl  and,  owing  to  our  Chri^ian  forma' 
t^  as  well  as  to  the  contemporary  en' 
feebling  of  male  will  and  virile  notions, 
^nds  more  than  ever,  as  a  besetting, 
treacherous,  almoA  inconquerable  peril  to 
man  and  his  legitimate  control  of  life. 
Here,  dlo^ls,  the  “hero”  as  a  man  of 
letters,  through  a  late  self-recovery, 
escapes  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  toils  of  mar' 
riage  with  Solange  Gandillot;  sets  the  final 
seal  on  the  half  pitiable,  half  contemptible 
libido  divagations,  centred  on  himself,  to 
which  provincial  Andr^e  Hacquebaut  is  a 
prey;  and  narrowly  escapes  contagion  in 
his  dealings  with  Mcx>rish  Rhadidja,  a 
body'tainted,  soulless  girl  he  has  known 
in  his  rambles  through  Northern  Africa. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Montherlant  has  made 
some  1400  pages  out  of  the  one  theme,  a 
diatribe  bound  to  repeat  itself  both  in 
spirit  and  materially  in  a  set  of  novels 
where  the  noveU^  proper  hardly  appears. 
It  is  *ill  more  regrettable  that  the  writer, 
though  probipg  deep  at  times,  excludes, 
consciously  or  not,  so  much  of  womanhood 
from  his  narrowly  bounded  survey,  thus 
sapping  a  gcxxl  deal  of  what  truth  there  is 
in  the  savage,  fierce  outpourings  of  his  irate 
contempt  for  our  mexiem  Eve.  And  yet, 
truth  there  is,  implacable  truth,  as  old  as 
the  world,  but  renovated  and  made  con' 
vincing  through  both  personal  experience 
and  a  highly  individualized  Ayle.  To  sum 
up,  a  cruel,  perverse  analysis  of  woman’s 
in^incA,  a  penetrating,  bitter  approach  to 
French  s(x:iety  round  the  years  1928'1930. 
But  also  the  work  of  the  mo^  dynamic 
writer  of  contemporary  France,  a  wcmtIc,  as 
some  critic  has  well  said,  that  few  people 
will  like,  but  that  every  one  should  read, 
and  in  fa<±  will  read,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
huge  and  universal  sale  of  the  fir&  two 
b(x>ks  of  the  collection. — Lucien  Wolff , 
University  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  C.'F.  Ramuz.  Si  le  soleil  ne  revenait 

pas.  Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  238  pages. 
18  francs. — Saint'Martin'd’en'Haut,  so 
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placed  upon  a  high  ledge  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  that  from  O^aober  25  to  April  13 
its  hundred  inhabitants  never  see  the  face 
of  the  sun,  suddenly  learns  from  its  solitary 
old  herb  dodtor,  bent  over  his  ancient 
a^rological  tome,  that  this  year  the  sun 
will  not  reappear  on  the  usual  date.  Over 
the  tiny  village  settles  a  pall  of  tenite  ex' 
pedtancy,  intensified  by  the  uncommonly 
gloomy  winter.  Some  of  the  villagers  make 
futile  preparations  for  the  impending  doom, 
some  wait  feverishly  or  with  resignation, 
others  are  unconcerned.  A  few,  led  by  a 
young  bride  whose  golden  skin  and  bloom' 
ing  freshness  keep  much  of  the  sun's 
radiance  during  the  dark  months,  refuse  to 
believe.  Early  on  the  morning  of  April  13 
— the  day  defined  to  reveal  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  old  seer’s  predicfticm — they 
set  out  for  the  topmo^  ere*  above  the 
vilbge  to  welcome  the  returning  sun  and 
announce  the  good  news,  with  shepherd's 
horn  and  huntsman's  rifle,  to  the  fearful 
villagers  below. 

As  in  his  earlier  works,  the  eminent 
Swiss  noveli*  here  evokes  the  primitive 
emotion  of  simple  folk  before  the  ho*ile 
or  indifferent  forces  of  nature.  My*icism, 
poetry,  and  a  discreet  realism  are  mingled 
in  a  magic  blend  of  which  Ramuz  alone 
holds  the  secret.  The  deliberate  use  of 
the  colloquial  language  of  Vaud  or  Valais 
is  such  an  integral  component  of  his  art 
and  such  a  responsive  medium  of  expres' 
sion  for  his  regionalism  that  one  can  no 
longer  deny  its  appropriateness.  Readers 
of  Ramuz's  previous  novels  will  not  be  dis' 
appointed  in  Si  le  soldi  ne  revenait  pas, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  made  this 
writer's  acquaintance  will  find  here  all  the 
qualities  which  give  his  works  their  unique 
appeal. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  Princeton  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Le  Livre  de  Raison. 

Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique. 
1939.  184  pages.  15  Belgian  francs. — Per' 
haps  no  noveli*  has  felt  more  deeply  (X 
demon*rated  more  successfully  than  Jean 
Tousseul  the  wisdom  of  Renan's  remark: 
“On  nc  doit  jamais  6crire  que  de  cc  qu’on 
aime.’’  His  entire  work  is  inspired  by  the 
life  and  landscape  of  a  village,  in  the 
present  and  in  the  pa*.  Le  Lhre  de  Raison, 
third  and  la*  volume  of  Les  Cahiers  de 


Pranfois  Stienon,  gains  its  power  and  charm 
from  its  concentration  on  the  hi*ory  of  a 
family  recorded  by  a  patriarch.  It  is 
arti*ically  the  mo*  successful  of  the 
trilogy  for  it  contains  nothing  extraneous 
to  the  theme.  There  are  no  political  or 
sociological  disquisitions,  merely  what 
a  ru*ic  seer  has  learned  by  living.  “Le 
Livre  de  Raison  e*  le  livre  de  mes  pen' 
sies  autant  que  le  livre  de  ma  famille  .... 
Je  conseille  done  a  mes  descendants  de  ne 
pas  trop  demander  a  la  societc  pour  qu’elle 
n’en  fasse  pas  ses  esclaves.’’  He  never 
mentions  Marcus  Aurelius,  yet  he  had 
attained  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
saint.  The  foundations  for  a  near'Utopia 
are  laid  here  at  once  dramatically  and  with 
the  utmo*  simplicity.  The  reader  thinks 
con*antly  of  Racine’s  ideal:  “toute  Tin' 
vention  consi*e  a  frire  quelque  chose  de 
rien.”  Franfois  Stienon  undoubtedly  de' 
livers  the  intimate  thought  of  the  author, 
but  all  the  numerous  personages  are  aglow 
with  life,  and  reflexions  are  always  inspired 
by  vivid  experience.  The  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  patriarch  are  so  admirably  caught 
that  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  convi*)on  that 
Jean  Tousseul  had  made  a  rich  find  of 
village  archives  to  guide  his  pen.  But  once 
more,  he  is  writing  of  what  he  loves. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge  Reed  College. 

•  Em*  Wiechert.  Das  dnfache  Leben. 

Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1939.  390 
pages.  6.50  marks. — Of  the  living  noveli*s 
who  have  remained  within  the  borders  of 
Greater  Germany,  I  know  <rf  none  whom 
I  would  rate  higher  than  Wiechert.  Each 
book  of  his  that  I  have  read  has  both 
*rengthened  his  personal  grip  on  me  and 
deepened  my  appreciation  of  his  narrative 
art. — ^The  present  title  sugge*s  Rousseau 
and  the  “cult  of  nature,’’  and  this  antic' 
ipation  is  bcMne  out  by  the  content  of  the 
lxx>k.  A  disillusioned  captain  of  marines, 
Thomas  von  Orla,  goes  back  to  Nature 
by  living  as  a  simple  fisherman  on  an 
island,  eventually  even  discarding  the 
“von”  of  his  name  as  a  symbol  of  the  sin' 
cerity  of  his  purpose.  By  working  with  his 
hands  he  attains  to  a  cheerful  heart  and  a 
sound  perspe*ive  on  life,  and  his  acquired 
*rength  of  charadter  even  enables  him  to 
renounce  the  love  of  the  girl  Marianne, 
which  she  offers  with  passionate  in' 
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siAence.  (Query:  did  Wieebert  think  of 
Goethe  and  Marianne  and  their  renuncia' 
tion?)  Goethean  is  the  doArine  of  salva^ 
tkxi  through  work,  Goethean  the  conclu' 
sion  that  “happiness”  is  not  the  end  of 
life.  Modem  is  the  important  father'son 
relation,  and  the  hA  that  the  son  repeats 
Ae  fiAer's  experience.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  external  happenings  are  relatively 
negligible,  that  it  is  Ae  underlying 
philosophy  of  Ae  work,  and  Ae  auAor's 
very  individual  Ayle,  whiA  account  for 
the  appealing  qiulity  of  Ais  narrative. — 
Those  who  respond  at  all  to  WieAert's 
somewhat  specialised  patterns  will  enjoy 
this  new  treatment  of  bread  and  battle, 
birA  and  Ae  bier.  It  is  a  book  to  read 
slowly  and  AoughtfuUy,  to  sip  raAer 
than  to  gulp.  It  is  Ae  kind  of  book  to 
become  a  laAing  friend. — Bayard  Si-  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  Wittlin.  Le  patient  fantassin,  I. 

Le  sel  de  la  terre,  traduAion  fran<;ai8e 
de  Raymond  Henry.  Paris.  Albin  MiAel. 
1939.  373  pages.  25  francs.  (Roman  cou' 
ronn£  par  I'AcadAiie  des  Ind^pendants 
de  Pologne.) — ^The  firA  part  of  a  trilogy 
whiA  is  likely  to  become  Ae  true  epic 
of  the  unknown  soldier.  The  hero  is  Piotr 
Niewiadomski,  a  dull  Galician  peasant 
whose  one  ambition  in  life  is  to  be  pro^ 
moted  from  simple  porter  to  Ae  great 
dignity  of  signalman  at  a  minor  railroad 
level'crossing  and  Aus  to  be  entitled  to 
wear  Ae  imperial  “k6pi”  whiA  adorns 
Ae  heads  of  all  Ae  servants  of  Ae  AuArian 
emperor,  from  Ae  hi^eA  generals  down 
to  Ae  humbleA  railroad  employee.  But 
the  war  breaks  out  and  we  follow  Piotr 
as  he  is  Aipped  in  company  of  cattle,  war 
materials  and  oAer  men  to  the  barracks 
near  BudapeA  where  the  chief  drill  sergeant 
BaAmatiuk  is  piously  performing  his  duty 
of  changing  common  mortals  into  soldiers, 
Ae  emperor’s  moA  precious  material. 

Wittlin  quite  naturally  writes  in  Ae 
epic  vein  whiA  explains  why  his  Poli^ 
translation  of  Homer  met  wiA  suA  a 
success.  Piotr  is  no  Ulysses,  but  he  is  juA 
as  true  and  representative  a  creation  as 
this  hero  of  ftwiner  wars.  Wittlin  pos' 
sesses  also  Ae  combined  arts  of  Ae  humor' 
iA,  Ae  psyAologiA  and  the  narrator 
whiA  give  his  powerful  novel  an  origmah 
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ity  that  will  leave  no  intelligent  reader  in' 
different. — ^The  daily  dispatAes  from  Get' 
nauti  and  Sniatyn,  Piotr’s  homeland,  im' 
part  to  Ais  novel  an  unexpected  actuah'ty 
whiA  muA  not  blind  us  to  its  enduring 
qualities. — Emanuel  von  der  Muhll.  Wil' 
son  College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 

AAA 

“An  order  has  been  signed  by  Ae  (Span- 
iA)  MiniAer  of  National  Educatiem  ex' 
empting  from  University  entrance  exami' 
nations  any  Audents  who  have  seen  service 
in  Ae  NationaliA  armies  or  suffered  perse' 
cuticxi  by  Ae  ‘MarxiAs’.” — E.  Allison 
Peers,  in  Bulletin  of  Spanish  Studies,  Uni' 
versity  of  Liverpool. 

We  have  a  ct^y  of  a  very  well-edited 
Madagascar  magazine,  Oceanides,  pub' 
lished  in  Tananarivo  by  Jeanne  Lilian,  at 
7  rue  Dupr£.  Among  other  attractive 
features,  it  has  a  Aurdy-lcnking  transla- 
tion  of  Fran9ois  Villon's  Ballade  des  Dames 
du  Temps  Jodis  into  Afrikaan,  the  language 
of  Ae  old  SouA  African  Boers,  the  work 
of  a  poet  named  Uys  Krige.  It  is  entitled 
Ballade  van  die  Dames  van  Weleer. 

“Soviet  sAolars  suffer  from  lack  of  close 
contact  wi A  sAolars  in  Ae  same  disdplines 
abroad.To  a  less  degree  sAolars  in  WeAem 
Europe  and  Amenca  are  handicapped  by 
Ae  absence  of  Soviet  scholar  Aip  frenn  Aeir 
own  community.  Even  Ae  mutual  repre' 
sentation  of  publiAed  works  in  Ae  libra' 
lies  is  pc»r.  This  mere  mechanical  defect 
could,  wiA  a  little  care,  be  easily  remedied. 
A  firA  Aep  might  be  Ae  organization  of 
more  general  exchange  of  publications,  an 
exchange  for  whiA  Soviet  sAolars  are  moA 
eager.” — Mortimer  Graves,  in  The  Ameri' 
can  Quarterly  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

“For  Ae  moment,  Ae  ransexn  of  Hans 
Grimm's  extravagant  popularity  in  G!er' 
many  muA  be  a  great  Ailliness  elsewhere. 
Some  day  it  may  be  different.  Some  day  his 
bcx)ks  may  be  translated  into  EngliA,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  smile  indulgently  at  his 
jingoism  and  admire  whole-heartedly  his 
epic  gift  and  his  broad,  if  considerably  less 
than  worldwide  sympaAies.  After  all, 
moA  of  us  are  more  or  less  like  him  in  Ais 
laA  respect.  One  man  oncx  loved  his  ene- 
mies,  but  his  example  has  not  yet  been  very 
generally  followed.” — Roy  Temple  House, 
in  The  American'Cerman  Review. 
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•  M.  Lavarenne.  Voulez'vous  que  vos  eri' 
fonts  soient  de  bons  Hives?  Clermont' 

Fcrrand.  Lavarenne.  240  pages.  20  francs. — 
On  the  basis  of  many  years'  experience  as 
teacher  and  fether  several  children  the 
author  offers  advice  on  how  to  improve 
children's  achievements  in  school.  His 
main  thesis  is  that  only  a  healthy  child  can 
do  satisfadory  work  and  he  gives  advice 
about  food  which  seems  rather  difficult 
to  follow  especially  in  large  families.  But 
there  is  merit  in  his  sugge^ions.  Other 
chapters  are  dedicated  to  recreation,  vaca' 
tions  and  reft.  Ovcr-exertion  in  sports  and 
the  manifold  attractions  of  cities,  such  as 
the  movies,  are  discussed.  The  remarks 
about  the  cooperaticxi  between  scdicx)! 
officials  and  parents  are  especially  worth 
reading.  In  spite  of  certain  exaggerations 
the  book  is  ftimulating  and  may  be  useful 
to  thoughtful  parents. — H.  C.  Ladewig. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahcxna. 

•  Julien  Fran9(xi.  VEsprit  des  Abedles. 
Pari;.  Gallhnard.  1938.  226  pages. 

20  francs. — Continuing  the  work  of  the 
entomologift  Fabre  and  further  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  Maeterlinck,  Julien 
Franfcxi  gives  us  in  this  little  b(x>k  a  com' 
prehensive  essay  on  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  bee.  Eagerly  enthusiaftic  in  approach 
and  couched  in  a  simple,  direct  ftyle,  the 
narrative  has  the  appealing  quality  of  a 
truly  scientiSc  piece  ^  wc»:k.  The  author 
describes  in  detail  the  organizaticxi  of  bee 
life,  their  divisicxi  of  labor,  their  sense  of 
brientaticxi,  their  memory,  recogniticxi  and 
diftincdion  of  cokers,  their  ability  to  reason 
and  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
borrow  his  own  word,  their  “psychology.” 
An  interefting  and  refreshing  little  volume. 
— Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek, 
Micdugan. 

•  Marcel  Roland.  La  Grande  lefon  des 
petites  bites.  Paris.  Mercure  de 

France.  1939.  254  ps^es.  15  francs. — 
More  about  our  little  crawling  neighbors 
by  the  author  of  Vie  et  mort  des  inseites. 
Tile  snail,  the  millipede,  the  mud'dauber. 


the  chinchbug,  and  the  silk'worm  are  the 
heroes — ^and  heroines — of  these  sketches. 
Roland  has  a  faculty  of  seeing  the  world 
from  the  level  of  his  subjed:  which  enables 
him  to  produce  some  charming  effeds, 
such  as  the  description  of  the  rhubarb' 
plant  cathedral  (pp.  29'30).  The  silk'worm 
and  the  ftory  of  Pafteur's  contribution  to 
the  induftry  have  the  moft  space;  but  the 
domeftic  little  Mrs.  Mud'Dauber  is  by 
f^  the  moft  appealing  “charader”  of  this 
bodt. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  R.  d'Auxirm  de  Ruff6.  La  Farce  de 
I'Opiunt.  Paris.  Berger 'Levrault.  1939. 

72  pages. — ^The  prohibition  of  opium  in 
China  is  likened  in  this  booklet  to  the 
prohibition  of  h'quor  in  the  United  States 
— and  both  are  ridiculed.  Mcm:c  con' 
vincing,  to  me,  would  be  the  argument 
for  opium  if  it  did  not  include  aspersions 
againft  the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  the 
American  Proteftant  missionaries  in  China, 
whom  the  author  blames  for  opium  prc^*' 
bition.  Any  controversial  topic,  however, 
is  interefting,  and  some  fads  about  opium 
not  generally  known  are  divulged  in  this 
book. 

The  author  asserts  that  opium,  used 
moderately  (two  or  three  times  a  week), 
not  only  is  harmless,  but  often  lengthens 
one's  life.  He  says  that  it  is  ridiculous  to 
assume  that  a  person  will  become  a  slave 
to  opium  juft  because  he  smokes  it  occa' 
sionally,  juft  as  it  would  be  to  call  persons 
who  drink  wine  occasionally  alcdiolics. 
There  is,  he  maintains,  a  vaft  difference 
between  opium  proper  and  such  dangerous 
narcotics  as  heroin,  morphine  and  cocaine. 
— Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

•  Albert  Bayet.  Hiitoire  de  la  Di' 
claration  des  Droits  de  VHomme. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  1939.  173  pages.  16.50 
francs. — Democracy  appears  as  a  vital 
force  that  has  been  cxmftsuitly  in  a  ftate 
of  flux  in  its  evolution  toward  political 
and  economic  juftice.  The  author  traces  the 
growth  and  fhiition  of  political  freedom 
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from  its  M’igin  in  GrecO'RcMnan  humanism 
through  the  middle  ages,  the  French 
Revolution,  to  the  present.  Chri^ianity 
he  thinks  exerts  a  deadening  influence  and 
requires  maintenance  of  the  itatus  quo. 
Since  political  liberty  is  a  fait  accompli 
among  democratic  nations,  M.  Bayet  calls 
attention  to  the  economic  implications 
(especially  the  right  to  work)  of  the  Decla- 
ration  of  Rights  <rf  1789. — R.  Tyson  Wyc\' 
off.  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

•  Jean  Giono.  Lettre  aux  paysans  sur  la 
pauvreU  et  la  paix.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1938.  92  pages.  7-50  francs. — In  the  sum' 
mer  of  1938,  at  Brian9on,  while  all  about 
him  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  mo*  for' 
midable  French  army  manoeuvres  since 
1918  were  upsetting  the  countryside, 
while  international  tension  was  slowly 
growing  unbearable,  Jean  Giono  wrote 
this  passionate  letter,  addressed  to  all  the 
peasants  of  the  world,  in  which  he  exhorts 
them  to  engage  in  a  crusade  of  poverty 
again*  war  proflts.  It  is  the  peasants  who 
are  massacred  in  a  modern  war,  he  declares. 
The  fa*ory  hand  cannot  be  spared  from 
his  bench,  but  the  peasant  in  the  field  is 
easily  replaced  by  his  women  folk.  Giono 
calls  upon  all  peasant  women  to  give  up 
the  thought  of  financial  gain,  to  de*roy  all 
food  *ores  in  their  possession  and  to  grow 
only  as  much  as  will  satisfy  their  own 
ne^.  Thus,  very  simply,  war  will  be 
prevented,  he  thinks. 

However  naive  the  reader  may  find  this 
idea,  Giono’s  letter  makes  intere*ing  read' 
ing,  since  it  undoubtedly  reveals  a  trend 
in  public  opinion.  Written  ju*  before  the 
peace  of  Munich,  and  published  in  Decern' 
ber,  1938,  it  proves  to  the  world  that  full 
freedom  of  speech  *ill  exi*ed  at  that  time 
in  a  France  that  needed  the  full  military 
support  of  her  peasants.* — H.  C.  Harvey. 
University  of  Roche*er. 

•  Jean  Gu^enno.  Journal  d'une  “Rnx>' 
lunon,”1937'1938.Paris.Gra8set.  1939. 

269  pages.  18  francs. — M.  Gu^henno  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  Lefri*  Intelle*ual, 
or  what  we  might  call  a  Parlor  SociaU*. 
Loving  the  sound  of  his  own  words,  he  has 
set  down  here  some  rambling  musings 

(*  Jean  Giono  is  now  in  prison. — 
Editor.) 


which  occurred  to  him  as  he  meandered 
through  authors  ranging  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  to  Andr6  Gide  and  Bertrand 
Russell.  The  purport  of  his  musings  is  not 
clear,  except  that  he  was  a  good  deal  put 
out  because  Gide  in  his  Retour  de  VU.R.' 
S.S.  did  not  find  everything  perfe*  in 
Communi*  Russia.  So  he  entered  into  a 
little  newspaper  controversy  with  Gide 
which  is  printed  in  an  appendix.  Gide  in  his 
reply  was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  remark' 
ing:  “Dans  sa  lettre,  un  peu  longue  iT>ai.s  si 
r6velatrice,  Gu^henno  parle  beaucoup  trop 
de  sa  personne — et  de  la  mienne,  et  trouve 
le  moyen,  en  quatre  colonnes,  de  ne  parler 
pas  du  tout  de  ce  dont  il  s  agit." — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Marcel  Lobet.  LTslam  et  VCkcident. 

Thuilhes,  Belgique.  Les  Editions 
Ramgal.  1939.  182  pages.  15  francs. — 
Finished  in  June  1939,  this  book  deals  with 
fads  as  they  appear  to<lay  and  with  his¬ 
torical  perspedtives  rather  than  with 
h3rpothe8es:  the  author  finds  the  present 
situation,  interpreted  by  the  recent  pa*, 
quite  exciting  enough.  Keenly  aware  that 
the  va*  Moslem  world  presents  varying 
problems  in  different  regions,  he  *udies 
each  separately  without  ever  losing  sight 
of  interrelations.  “L’unit^  spirituelle  de 
rislam  ne  depend  aucunement  d’une  uni¬ 
fication  territoriale  ....  Aux  yeux  des 
Arabes,  les  fronti^es  tracies  par  les  trait^s 
sont  done  pratiquement  inexi*antes.” 
Hence  the  confederation  dreamed  of  by 
certain  leaders  may  yet  be  realized.  The 
ma*er  of  Arabia,  Ibn  Seoud,  looms  large 
in  such  a  development.  Twice  quoted  is 
Lamartine's  remark:  “On  connait  mal,  en 
Europe,  la  politique  de  I’Orient;  on  lui 
suppose  des  desseins,  elle  n’a  que  des 
caprices;  des  plans,  elle  n'a  que  des  pas¬ 
sions;  un  aven(^,  elle  n’a  que  le  jour  et  le 
lendemain.’’  While  M.  Lobet  remarks  that 
this  observation  has  kept  all  its  significance 
and  bearing,  his  book  serves  to  sugge* 
that  such  a  view  is  superficial.  The  prefi^e, 
written  by  the  Tharaud  brothers,  points 
out  that  among  the  elemental  sentiments 
common  to  practically  all  Moslems  are 
hatred  and  cemtempt  for  the  Chri*ian 
Occident. — At  the  end,  M.  Lobet  glances 
at  the  rivaling  policies  and  intere*s  eff 
We*em  powers  which  complicate  the 
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whole  queAion  and  make  world  peace 
seem  farther  away  than  ever , .  His  brief 
conclusion  offers  one  hope:  “Seul  I’esprit 
de  solidarity  humaine  et  de  collaboration 
intemationale  pourra  crfer  ici  un  ordre 
nouveau.”  A  bibliography  of  works  avaib 
able  in  French  completes  the  volume. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Stefan  Th.  Possony.  VEconomie  de  la 
Guerre  Totale.  Paris.  Librairie  de  M^' 
dicis.  1939.  297  pages.  27  francs. — ^The 
German  original  of  this  work — Die  Wekr' 
wirtschaft  des  totalen  Krieges,  Vienna, 
1938 — aroused  a  good  deal  of  intere^  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide-reaching  theoretical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  war  on 
a  wide  scale  between  major  powers.  Pos¬ 
sony  has  drawn  much  material  from  the 
smaller  “wars  without  name”  which  have 
been  going  on  in  Abyssinia,  Spain,  China 
and  elsewhere,  but  these  wars  are  not  of 
the  dimensions  which  he  has  in  mind.  This 
French  translation  the  reviewer  found 
f^inating,  partly  because  he  happened 
to  read  it  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversarj» 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  when  German 
air-craft  and  tanks  were  sweeping  over 
unhappy  Poland  and  when  a  real  war  of 
major  proportions  was  beginning  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  we^m  front  What  gives  the  book 
its  great  intereft  is  its  theoretical  charac^r. 
The  author  envisages  all  the  economic 
demands  of  the  mechanized  army  of  today 
in  which  trucks,  tanks,  air-planes  and 
other  motorized  equipment  play  a  much 
more  important  part  than  in  the  war  of 
1914.  The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  author's  taking  as  the  base  of  his 
calculations  a  much  larger  number  of 
tanks  and  air-craft  than  any  power  could 
at  present  create.  This  almo^  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  proper  major  war 
is  an  economic  impossibility.  But  in  less 
than  two  years  after  he  wrote  we  unhap¬ 
pily  see  one  now  raging,  even  though  the 
belligerents  are  fighting  with  mudi  less 
equipment  than  he  thinks  necessary.  He 
rightly  insi^  that  the  number  of  civilian 
supply  workers  behind  the  lines  muA 
today  be  hi  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
front-fighters  than  in  the  case  of  the  Firft 
World  War.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
offensive  has  become  much  mo'e  coftly 
in  men  and  material  than  the  defensive. 


both  on  account  of  modem  fortificaticms 
like  the  Maginot  Line  and  the  WeA  Wall, 
and  on  account  of  the  more  deadly  char- 
ader  of  weapons.  This  apparently  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  generals  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  and  accounts  for  the  great  contrad 
between  the  fird  month  of  war  in  1914  and 
in  1939.  His  fatidical  tables  of  raw 
materials  and  his  observation  that  Ger¬ 
many  will  need  to  employ  much  more  coal 
and  man-power  to  create  subditute  (Er¬ 
satz)  products  than  if  she  were  able  to  use 
natural  raw  materials  are  cheering  reading 
for  those  who  hope  to  see  Hitlerism  over¬ 
thrown. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  R.  d'Auxion  de  Ruffe.  La  Bataille  de 
Shanghai.  Les  Mauvais  Bergers.  Paris. 
Berger-Levrault.  1939.  258  pages.  12.50 
francs. — ^Three-fourths  of  this  work  is 
concerned  with  the  author's  discussion  of 
the  Chinese  “soul”  and  of  the  foreign  con¬ 
cessions  in  China.  Inasmuch  as  the  author 
admires  chiefly  Occidental  conceptions  of 
efficiency,  sanitati^,  adminidration,  and 
judice,  it  is  scarcely  surprifsing  that  he 
should  summarily  dismiss  as  unimportant 
Chinese  art,  learning,  and  literature.  He 
describes  theft  taxation  as  graft,  has  no 
sympathy  with  their  subditution  of 
famfty  loyalty  for  patriotism,  deprecates 
the  inditution  of  “face,”  and  attacks  their 
desire  for  national  isolation  as  blindly 
perverse  resi^nce  to  progress.  But  he 
admires  the  Nipponese  as  the  embodiment 
of  “the  spirit  cff  order  and  discipline  as 
opposed  to  barbarism  and  dangerous  an- 
ardiy.”  He  holds  that  critics  of  Japan  in¬ 
clude  the  communis,  who  consider  her  a 
representative  of  conquer  and  imperialism, 
sentimentaU^,  who  deplore  the  brutality 
of  war,  and  Americans,  who  fear  her  naval 
and  commercial  rivalry.  The  reviewer  has 
the  feeling  that  a  bomb  exploding  near 
M.  d’Auxion  de  Ruff6  may  have  condi¬ 
tioned  the  bitterness  and  irrationality  of 
his  complaints  that  the  foreign  diplomats 
in  Shanghai  a<fted  as  evil  shepherds  to  the 
Chinese.  Prejudice  and  provincialism 
weaken  his  well-planned  indictment  of 
Chinese  civilization  in  general  and  (ff  the 
foreign  diplomatic  corps  of  Shanghai  in 
particular. — Marjorie  J^ice  Boyer.  Am- 
herft,  Massachusetts. 
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•  Pierre  Benaerts.  L'Uniti  Allemande, 
ISO&IQSS.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1939.  224  pages.  15  francs. — This  well 
written  and  attra(±)vely  printed  little 
volume,  including  three  maps,  traces  the 
progress  of  Germany  toward  political 
unity.  Before  the  French  Revolution  the 
old  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dissolved  in 
1806,  comprised  some  360  medium'sized 
and  tiny  ftates.  These  were  reduced  to 
39  in  1815;  to  25  in  1871;  to  17  under  the 
Weimar  Republic;  and  finally  virtually 
coordinated  by  Hitler,  into  a  single  unitary 
Totalitarian  State.  It  is  a  complicated 
ftory,  but  M.  Benaerts,  vdx>  has  already 
diftinguished  himself  by  an  authoritative 
work  on  the  heavy  induAries  o£  Germany, 
tells  it  with  clarity,  accuracy,  and  un' 
usual  obje(^vity.  Any  American  who 
wanted  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  ftone — 
to  learn  good  French  hiftorical  prose,  and 
to  get  an  excellent  outline  of  Germany's 
evolution  from  Freiherr  vom  Stein  to 
Fuehrer  Hitler — ^would  do  well  to  read 
it. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Robert  Boucard.  La  Guerre  des  Reri' 
seignemenu.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  de 
France.  1939.  227  pages.  18  fi^cs. — ^The 
author  of  Les  Dessous  de  VEspionnage  Art' 
gluis  and  Les  Dessous  de  V Intelligence  Set' 
vice  continues  his  campaign  for  a  unified 
French  Intelligence  Service.  During  the 
firft  World  War  the  French  spy  and 
countcT'spy  aAivity  was  direded  from 
Folkeftone,  the  espionage  headquarters  of 
France's  extremely  skilful  and  not  always 
extremely  generous  ally,  which  put  France 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage. — M.  Bou' 
card's  thesis  is  no  doubt  a  worthy  one, 
but  this  book  is  a  random  lot  of  anecdotical 
material,  dealing  almoA  entirely  with  the 
fortunes  of  espiem^e  in  Belgium  during 
the  laA  war,  presenting  a  row  of  black 
German  villains  and  ill-irequited  French 
and  Belgian  heroes,  with  a  flow  of  senti' 
mentali«n  and  patriotic  indignation  which 
grows  dark  with  excessive  brightness. — 

H.  K.  L. 

•  H.  Chassa^e.  Coblence,  1789'1792. 

Des  Franfais  au  service  de  I'fitranger. 
CoUedion  “ftoblteies.”  Paris.  Editions 
Sociales  Internationales.  1939.  232  pages. 

21  francs. — It  was  at  Coblenz  that  the 
emigris,  fleeing  the  French  Revolution, 
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centered  their  major  adivities  during  the 
years  from  the  fall  of  the  Badille  to  the 
cannonade  of  Valmy.  Here  the  brothers 
of  Louis  XVI  edablished  a  court  rivaling 
Versailles  in  the  rigidity  of  its  etiquette 
and  the  recklessness  <rf  its  extravagance. 
Heartlessly  indifferent  to  their  sovereign's 
pL’e^t,  they  issued  incendiary  proclama' 
tions  vdiich  served  only  to  undermine  his 
popularity,  and  on  their  own  initiative 
they  applied  at  one  European  court  after 
another  for  military  and  finandal  aid  in 
redoring  die  old  evder,  until  Louis  XVI 
himself  complained  of  their  intrigues. 
Influential  in  procuring  the  Audny 
Prussian  invasion  of  their  country,  they 
marched  into  France  promising  the  imme' 
diate  collapse  of  the  Revolutiaury  gov' 
emment  on  the  mere  news  of  their  ap' 
ptoach  and  breathing  dire  threats  againft 
the  Jacobins.  However,  the  campaign 
of  Valmy  not  only  demondrated  the 
vanity  of  their  illusions  of  wide-spread 
popular  aid  and  of  a  speedy  re-edablish- 
tnent  of  the  ancien  regime,  but  also  deprived 
them  of  their  asylum.  Coblenz  was  no 
longer  willing  to  extend  them  credit  or 
8hf>er. 

Compiled  from  contemporary  news¬ 
paper  accounts,  correspondence,  and 
memoirs,  the  value  of  the  fads  presented 
suffers  from  M.  Chassagne's  Marxid 
perspedivc.  The  French  Revolution  as  a 
whole  he  views  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
class  war  and  Robespierre  in  particular 
he  admires,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  criticism, 
as  an  idealid  and  as  a  friend  of  the  people. 
— Marjorie  T^ice  Boyer.  Amherd,  Ma^- 
chusetts. 

•  Maurice  Donnay.  Le  Lycie  Louis'k' 
Grand.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  208 
pages. — ^This  colledion  Colleges  et  Lycies 
is  meant  chiefly  for  alumni.  This  particular 
book,  however,  has  a  wider  appeal.  Fird 
of  all  because  Maurice  Donnay  was  about 
1900  a  delightful  writer,  frcmi  whom  we 
might  exped  tender  and  witty  reminis¬ 
cences.  Alas!  Do  not  exped  anydiing  Chat 
Noiresque  in  these  all  too  sober  pages: 
they  might  have  been  written  by  Gen¬ 
darme  de  Bfvotte,  or  by  Major  Henry 
Bordeaux  himself.  But  LcHiis-le-Grand  has 
been,  for  three  centuries,  the  premier 
secondary  school  in  France.  Under  at  lead 
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six  names,  and  many  more  regimes,  it  has 
maintained  a  great  traditicm.  It  educated 
Moline,  Voltaire  and  Robespierre.  It 
deserves  to  be  singled  out  as  the  French 
Lyc£e  par  excellence.  This  unpretentious, 
chatty,  but  subAantial  monograph  will  at 
any  rate  provide  a  footnote  to  any  hiftory 
of  Paris  and  of  French  culture. — Albert 
CuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

•  ChriAian  Gerard.  Les  Bulgares  de  la 

Volga  et  Les  Slaves  du  Danube.  Paris. 

Maisonneuve.  1939.  294  pages.  40  francs. 
— It  muA  be  noted  that  the  Bulgarians 
Audied  by  Gerard  were  a  branch  of  the 
Turkish  race,  while  the  Bulgarians  of  today 
are  Slavs.  Girard  outlines  the  origins 
the  Bulgarians  and  their  Empire  on  the 
Volga  (584-1552),  the  Aate  of  the  Slav 
Bulgars  on  the  Danube  (679-852),  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Slavs  (852-893).  A  good 
index,  bibliography,  and  an  unusually 
well-prepared  map  conclude  this  formid¬ 
able  scholarly  work,  which  can  hardly  be 
recommended  as  an  evening's  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  which  will  delight  a  true  Audent 
of  Slav  and  Balkan  anthropology. — J.  S. 
Roucel{.  HofAra  College,  HempA^d,  New 
York. 

•  G.  Ricciotti.  Hiftoire  d'Isracl.  Tome  I. 

Des  Origines  d  TraduAion 

fran9ai8e  par  Paul  Auvray.  Paris.  AuguAe 
Pica^.  1939.  562  pages.  128  illuArations, 
several  maps.  75  francs. — ^This  serious, 
careful  and  complete  hiAory  of  the 
Israelites,  based  on  extensive  reading 
which  has  included  the  moA  recent  findings 
the  scholars  and  especially  of  the  archae- 
ologiAs,  has  had  a  respeAable  sale  in  the 
Italian  original,  in  which  it  has  gone  into 
a  third  edition.  The  author  is  Canon  of 
St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome.  The  translator, 
an  Oratorian  prieA,  with  his  French 
audiAice  in  mind  as  well  as  the  presence 
on  his  publishers'  liA  of  another  some¬ 
what  similar  work  (Desnoyers,  HiAoire 
du  Peuple  H^eu),  has  made  some  mincx^ 
changes  and  omissions  in  both  text  and 
illuArations.  Otherwise,  the  version  is 
faithful,  and  it  is,  soberly,  readable.  The 
reader  who  remembers  the  Aatus  of  the  au¬ 
thor  and  the  translator  will  not  expeA  any¬ 
thing  original  or  Aartingly  ipdependent 
in  this  work.  But  he  can  expeA  to  6nd 
relative  open-mindedness  and  fairness  in 


the  use  of  all  available  data.  It  is  a  good 
hiAory,  and  its  appearance  in  a  French 
version  is  an  event.  We  hope  to  report 
shortly  on  the  second  volume. — H.  K.  L. 

•  AriAide  Marie.  Le  Connetable  des 
lettres:  Barbey  d'Aurevilly.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France.  1939.  345  pages.  21 
francs. — One  of  the  earlieA  Balzac  fanatics, 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly  was  not  the  leaA 
nor  the  leaA  intereAing  of  the  many  who 
seem  to  have  made  it  their  task  to  put  into 
real  life  the  charaAers  and  situations  of 
the  Commie  Humaine.  His  youth  in 
Normandy  is  a  perfeA  "sc^  de  la  vie  de 
Province"  as  related  with  a  wealth  of 
intereAing  new  material  by  M.  Marie. 
In  his  later  career  he  continued  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  early  Balzac,  half-realiAic, 
Bamboyant,  virulently  royaliA,  romantic 
in  the  Ayle  of  Melmoth  or  Ferragus, 
withal  indefeAibly  original.  Only  six 
years  older  than  Hugo,  Musset's  junior, 
Barbey  lived  to  be  the  friend  and  literary 
counselor  of  L6on  Bloy  and  Paul  Bourget. 
Catholic  of  the  AAion  Fran^aise  school 
avant  la  lettre,  he  was  one  of  the  moA 
piAuresque  vendors  of  insult  and  opinion 
in  the  Paris  press  for  a  half  century.  M. 
Marie's  work  represents  much  excellent 
research  and  displays  excellent  judgment 
throughout.  The  author  is  rather  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  taking  his  subjeA  all  of  a 
piece,  and  rejeAs  the  accusation  of  "ro¬ 
manticism"  generally  made  againA  Bar¬ 
bey.  However  unjuA  such  a  charge  may 
be  of  the  later  ^bey  (if  unjuA  it  be), 
a  less  apologetic  point  of  view  would  give 
us  a  more  entertaining  piAure  of  his  dis¬ 
sipated  youth  as  a  typical  "fleur  des 
pois."  But  the  bcx)k  is  b^  readable  and 
scholarly. — Alfred  Gdlpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

•  Jean  de  Beucken.  Un  Portrait  de 
Vincent  Van  Gogh.  Liige.  Les  Vi¬ 
rions  du  Balancier.  1938.  159  pages. — 
Poor  Van  Gogh,  who  threw  away  his  life 
after  burning  out  Ixxly  and  soul.  Poor  old 
Van  Go^  who,  it  is  said,  sold  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  worth  of  paint¬ 
ings  all  his  life — paintings  that  are  now 
worth  $20,000  or  more  apiece.  Van  Go|^, 
the  gloomy  Hollander,  who  came  to  Paris 
to  paint  afW  serving  some  time  as  an  Evan 
geliA  among  the  coal  miners  in  Belgium. 
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In  Paris,  he  was  dazzled  by  the  new 
group  of  ImpressioniA  painters — Renoir, 
Manet,  Pissarro,  and  company.  Also,  and 
more  important,  here  he  met  Gauguin, 
who  was  later  to  play  a  decisive  part  in 
his  fate.  In  Paris,  Van  Gogh  was  for  a 
time,  it  seems,  comparatively  happy — 
forgot  the  girl  who  had  jilted  him — and 
painted  furiously  and  brilliantly,  flowers, 
pcMtraits,  and  landscapes.  Here,  he  lived 
comfortably  with  his  brother,  Theo,  who 
seems  to  have  provided  for  his  modeft 
needs. 

But  his  old  gloom  again  possessed  him, 
and  he  soon  left  Paris  and  his  brother  for 
the  Sunny  South  of  France.  He  settled  in 
the  little  town  of  Arles.  But  the  sun  and 
Gauguin  were  too  much  for  him.  In  four 
years  he  was  dead — by  his  own  hand — 
an  emotional  misfit,  but  a  grand  arti^. 

The  book  is  what  the  title  indicates,  a 
portrait,  and  an  excellent  portrait. — O.  B. 
Jacobson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Charles'Barzel.  Moussorgsl^y.  Paris. 

Emile'Paul.  1939.  199  pages.  15 
francs. — Mme  Charles'Barzel  writes  ^im- 
ulatingly  if  a  little  jerkily  about  Mous' 
sorgsky,  devoting  some  88  pages  to  his 
life,  the  remainder  to  his  work.  I  was 
unable  to  see  why  she  thought  it  necessary 
to  use  over  20  of  her  none  too  numerous 
pages  in  retelling  a  romance  which  at' 
tempts  toassignMoussorgsky's  liauonwith 
a  proAitute  as  the  cause  of  his  admitted 
inebriety  in  later  years;  a  romance  which 
she  admits  to  have  no  basis  in  hA.  Her 
fa(^,  which  I  was  at  pains  to  check  again^ 
a  ftandard  biography,  appear  to  be  ccx' 
veAly  Aated ;  but  the  ftory  of  his  life  is  too 
sketchy  to  be  helpful,  and  parts  of  it  I 
could  not  underhand  without  reference 
to  fuller  sources. — In  the  analysis  of  the 
work  she  is  again  more  simulating  than 
thorough,  and  the  quotations  rather 
liberally  scattered  through  her  pages  do 
not  all  seem  necessary  or  especially  per' 
tinent.  I  got  the  impression  that  she  had 
diligently  culled  all  sorts  of  opinions,  but 
lacked  the  skill  or  the  patience  to  fuse 
diem  into  a  unified  portrait.  At  the  end, 
she  suggeSs  a  ccMnparison  between  Moos' 
sorgsky  and  Rodin  *"qui  fut  aussi  un  cr&i' 
teur  prodigieux  de  vie.” — In  sum,  I  did 
not  quite  know  vdiy  the  book  had  to  be 


written,  unless  it  be  that  a  brief  treatment 
of  Moussorgsky  in  French  had  not  yet 
been  made. — Bayard  Si-  Morgan.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  M.'L.  Gamier'Azais.  Prelat  des  Ou' 
vriers.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1939.  115 

pages.  12  francs. — A  good  biography, 
written  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view,  of  Cardinal  Manning  of  England. 

When  Henry  Edward  Manning  en- 
tered  Oxford  his  ambition  was  to  become 
a  member  of  parliament,  but  after  his 
father  went  bankrupt  he  decided  to  enter 
the  miniAry  of  the  Church  of  England. 
When  he  was  reAor  at  Lavington  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  former  recitor, 
only  to  be  heart-broken  when  she  died 
three  years  later. 

Discontented,  Manning  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1851.  He 
devoted  himself  aAively  to  his  new  foith, 
and  in  1865  became  Archbishop  of  WeA' 
mincer.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  a 
cardinal. 

Cardinal  Manning's  experience  at  Lav' 
ington,  where  he  lived  with  the  common 
people,  had  given  him  a  deep  love  for  the 
wcsrkmg  man.  He  labored  incessantly  for 
the  betterment  of  the  working  classes, 
and  succeeded  in  effedting  sub^antial 
social  reforms  in  their  behalf.  He  died  in 
1892. — Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Alexandre  Amoux.  Paris'Sur'Seine. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  348  pages.  21 

foancs. — Arnoux  has  won  an  e^imable 
reputation  with  many  novels,  short 
Tories,  plays,  and  essays.  He  knows  Paris 
well.  As  he  has  “wandered  through  the 
center  and  the  faubourgs,  dreaming, 
Grange  chara(^r8  have  spoken  and  con' 
fided”  in  him.  Mingling  observation  and 
imagination  he  has  produced  a  very 
intere^ing  collection  of  twenty-one  tales, 
set  in  the  various  arrondissements  of  the 
capital.  He  has  well  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  ftreet,  the  shop,  the  cafo.  Picturesque 
scenes  are  reprcxluced  in  colorful  language, 
which  is,  unhappily,  occasionally  some¬ 
what  verbose.  By  no  means  a  complete 
guide  to  Paris,  the  work  affords  the  reader 
a  comprehensive  view  of  Parisian  life 
throu^  the  eyes  of  a  “simple  passer-by. 
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deAitute  of  erudition  or  hi^rical  ambi' 
tions.” — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidaon  College. 

•  Jean  Canu.  Les  Anglais  chez  eux. 
Coll.  “Tout  pour  tous.”  Paris.  Gi' 

gord.  127  pages. — A  little  volume,  but 
very  compa<ft  in  print  and  in  thought, 
written  with  much  wit  and  penetration. 
The  author’s  always  ready  sarcasm  is 
somewhat  held  in  leash  by  the  fadt  that 
he  has  intimate  ^imily  relations  in  England 
(you  can  read  this  between  the  lines) — 
this,  of  course  lends  author  ity  to  his  ^te^ 
ments.  Professor  Canu  is  a  great  traveler, 
and  published  two  years  ago  another 
volume,  that  time  on  America  (Villes  et 
paysages  d'Ameriqne)  which  was  re- 
viewed  here.  The  appearance  of  the  book 
is,  of  course,  very  timely  in  view  of  the 
events  in  Europe. — Albert  Schinz.  Uni' 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Croisiires  en 
eaux  troubles.  Carnets  de  voyage. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  189  pages.  18 
francs, — The  famous  author  of  Les  HautS' 
Fonts  has  grouped  here  four  essays,  dealing 
with  his  recent  experience  as  a  lecfturer 
and  a  man  of  letters.  The  firft  relates  his 
impressions  of  a  six-days’  leisure  tour 
through  Belgium  and  southern  Holland. 
It  lays  Aress  <m  the  hearty  attachment  of 
well'informed  and  eager  sedtions  of  Friends 
of  France  abroad  to  both  the  spirit  of  the 
country  and  her  lateA  literary  and  inteb 
ledtual  developments.  The  second  essay 
retraces  a  fortnight's  peregrinations 
through  Portugal  and  evokes,  with  much 
felicity,  the  irresiAible  spell  of  land  and 
sea'scapes,  the  gentle,  hospitable  charac^r 
of  the  people,  and  the  impressive  political 
renovation  wrought  by  their  diftinguished 
“Didtator,”  Dr.  Salazar.  The  third  piece 
of  work,  which  provides  the  title  of  the 
whole  book,  is  the  ^ory  of  a  cruise  to 
Corfu,  Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands,  a 
short  voyage  whose  charm  and  serenity 
are  somewhat  overeat  by  the  faA  approach' 
ing  European  ^rm.  The  laA  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  visit  to  the  moumfuMooking 
birthplace  of  Stendhal  in  Grenoble  and  to 
the  “Mus6e  Stendhal”  splendidly  organ' 
ized  by  one  of  the  Mart's  moA  com' 
petent  and  loving  admirers,  Louis  Royer, 
lately  deceased.  Throughout  these  light 
but  thoughtful  sketches,  the  reader  will 
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meet  many  of  the  “racy”  qualities  which 
make  up  M.  de  Lacretelle’s  unique  di^inc' 
tion,  his  ^eady  vision  of  men  and  things, 
his  weighty  phrase,  his  perfedt  ma^ery  of 
easy,  simple  yet  ever  rehned  French  prose. 
— Luden  Wolff.  University  of  Rermes, 
France. 

•  Soeur  Marie' Andr6  du  Sacr^-Coeur, 
des  Soeurs  Miksiemnaires  de  Notre' 

Dame  d'Afrique  (Soeurs  Blanches).  La 
Femme  T^oire  en  Afrique  Ocddentale. 
Paris.  Payot,  1939.  278  pages.  36  francs. — 
A  Catholic  si^r  with  a  law  degree  writes 
a  scholarly  and  absorbing  account  of  the 
black  woman's  life  and  problems  in  the 
French  colcmies  of  occidental  Africa.  She 
endeavors  to  fill  a  gap  due  to  indifference 
toward  this  subject  in  mo&  literature  on 
the  African  peoples.  Beginning  her  ftudy 
with  a  general  expos^  of  indigenous  society 
and  family,  the  author  offers  a  complete 
and  thorough  descripticMi  of  the  black 
woman's  life  from  all  aspect.  It  includes, 
for  in^nce,  a  chapter  on  the  “goOt  de 
I’e^^tique”  with  an  intere.<fting  para' 
graph  on  oral  transmission  and  dissemina' 
tion  of  fblk'tales.  The  manner  of  presenta' 
don  bespeaks  a  trained  observer  whose 
efforts  are  guided  by  compassion  for 
human  suffering.  The  book  is  well  docu' 
mented  and  has  an  ample  bibliography 
with  references  to  reh'gion,  ethnography, 
ethics,  folklore,  and  admini^rative  prob^ 
lems  of  French  colonial  Africa. — Fritz 
Frauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Marqu^Rivi^e.  Amulettes, 
Talismans,  et  Pantacles  dans  les  trd' 

ditions  orientales  et  occidentales.  Paris. 
Payot.  1938.  370  pages.  50  francs. — Ad' 
vertised  as  the  firA  complete  treatise  on 
talismanic  art,  this  well'nourished,  pains' 
taking  ^dy  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  on 
this  subjed:.  It  is  entertaining  and  is  pro' 
fusely  illudrated,  which  adds  considerably 
to  its  appeal.  The  author  traces  the  sym' 
holism,  the  psychology,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  use  of  talismans,  amulets,  charms  of  all 
sorts,  and  black  magic  in  general,  among 
the  races,  and  bases  his  work  on  real  docu' 
ments  and  relics.  He  offers  a  detailed  an' 
alysis  of  gnodic,  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Isbmic,  Chridian,  early  Colom' 
bian,  Inckvlranian  and  Far  Eadem  tradi' 
tions.  Incidentally  there  is  a  short  chapter 
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on  the  recently  renovated  but  really  very 
ancient  swaftika.  The  lack  of  an  index  is 
to  be  regretted. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff. 
Battle  Creeks  Michigan. 

•  Jacques  Chevalier.  Cadences.  Paris. 

1939.  374  pages.  30  francs.  —  This 
book  by  the  eminent  Dean  of  the 
Grenoble  Faculty  des  Lettres  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  respectively  entitled 
Chocs  d'Idies,  Disciplines  d'aCtion,  La  Vie 
Morale.  The  6rft,  devoted  to  a  penetrating, 
revealing  ftudy  of  the  two  “Riformcs,” 
that  of  Luther  which  prevailed  in  Ger' 
many,  that  of  Calvin  which  Bcxirished  in 
the  English-speaking  countries,  and  deal¬ 
ing  also,  in  a  hi^y  condensed  way,  with 
“Les  Ouvriers  de  I’Ordre  Nouveau,”  Des¬ 
cartes,  Pascal,  Amp^e,  William  James, 
Bergson,  the  Rev.  Pcxjjet  and  other  pio 
neers  of  he  present  Catholic  Renaissance, 
offers  the  deepeA  views,  the  solideft  work 
of  the  author  of  Cadences.  Almoft  as  sug- 
geftive  are  the  pages  of  the  second  part  in 
which  M.  Che^^er  analyzes,  in  succession, 
the  Qiartreux*,  the  soldier's,  the  peasant's, 
the  artiA's  disciplines.  And  the  Dean's 
high  spirituality,  deeply  imbued  with 
myftic  feeling,  and  foiled  on  the  intui¬ 
tion  of  Order,  the  queft  for  immanent 
Love,  the  ftruggle  with  appearances,  will 
ftrongly  appeal,  in  this  cxncluding  secfticxi, 
to  even  those  who  cannot  fully  share  his 
diftincft  Catholic  convictions.  The  blend 
of  rare  rational  powers  and  intense 
myAical  aspirations,  the  sane,  balanced 
integraticxi  cff  Thomas  Aquinas'  view 
of  the  world  in  a  decidedly  mcxlem 
and  progressive  faith,  the  writer's,  the 
man's  practical  experieiK::e,  serene  culture  on 
which  the  whole  work  re^  and  certainly, 
no  less,  the  ever  present  sense  of  harmcwiy, 
both  in  matter  and  form  (folly  ju^ifying  the 
title)  make  this  work  one  of  the  moA  useful 
and  attractive  dcxuments  of  contemporary 
French  philosophy. — Lucien  Wolff.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  Louis  Lavelle.  L'Erreur  de  J^arcisse. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939-  246  pages.  18 
francs. — Except  for  the  firft  chapter  in 
which  the  Fable  of  Narcissus  is  analyzed 
in  terms  of  psychology,  this  bocdc  has  little 
to  do  with  the  Aory  of  the  tragic  youdi. 
It  is  radier  a  collection  o(  philosophical 
essays  on  the  blessings  of  mental  ac^vity 


and  the  way  to  attain  them.  Starting  from 
the  dictum  of  the  ancients:  “Know  thy¬ 
self,”  the  author  extols  intimacy  with 
cmeself  and  outlines  various  virtues  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  deep  mental  life,  such  as  sin¬ 
cerity,  humility,  work,  and  interior  calm. 

The  tone  of  the  work  is  moral  or  ascetic, 
but  the  expressions  are  frequently  those  of 
poetry  or  myfticism.  The  mixture  does  not 
make  for  cdarity.  Friendship,  fidelity,  and 
sorrow  are  treated  at  times  in  such  a 
myAical  manner  as  to  be  quite  bewilder¬ 
ing.  Add  to  this  a  cryptic  Ayle  that  con¬ 
denses  many  lcx)sely-related  Noughts  into 
one  essay  and  the  result  is  fair  from  easy 
reading.  The  leaft  satisf^uftory  aspect  of 
the  book  is  the  tendency  to  confuse  Chris¬ 
tian  spirituality  with  a  subjecftivi^ic 
philosophy,  and  to  reduce  ultimate  success 
in  life  and  perfect  happiness  to  a  sort  of 
disinterefted  contemplatkm  of  one's  own 
mental  activity. 

In  each  of  the  essays  however  there  is 
at  leaft  one  thought  so  well  expressed  that 
it  clamors  for  quotaticm.  Thus:  ”I.a  con- 
naissance  eA  un  specftacle  que  nous  nous 
donnons.”  (p.  35);  ”11  fiaut  qu'en  nous- 
m^e  le  regard  ne  s'applique  qu'a  nos 
devoirs  et  dans  un  autre  qu'a  ses  droits.” 
(p.  153).  Hence,  while  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  in  this  work,  a  thou^tfol  reader 
will  find  many  sugge^ions  for  further 
reflection,  and  a  Aimulus  for  increased 
mental  activity. — Rev.  Charles  J.  Willis. 
Notre  Dame  Seminary,  New  Orleans. 

•  Henri  Lefebvre.  ?{ietzsche.  Paris. 

^itions  Scxiales  Internationales. 
1939.  312  pages.  25  francs. — In  the  firft 
half  of  his  Audy  the  author  analyzes  and 
interprets  Nietzsche's  themes  and  pre¬ 
sents  his  early  days  of  ^dicxis  activity  and 
intereA  in  Hellenism,  his  professorship  at 
Basel,  the  influence  of  Wagner  and  Scho¬ 
penhauer,  Nietzsche's  myfticism  and  Dio¬ 
nysian  lyricism,  and  the  evoluticxi  of  the 
superman.  The  second  half  consi^  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  which  illu^rate  Nietzsche's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  various  topics  concerned  with 
his  philosophy.  Stressing  the  idea  of 
“rhomme  total,”  M.  Lefebvre  e^blishes  a 
connecticxi  between  Nietzsche  and  scxial- 
ism  and  regrets  that  Nietzsche  did  not 
follow  some  of  his  themes  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  The  b(X)k  is  scholarly  but  not 
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dunge  of  confessions,  that  *Toutes  ces 
raisons — politiques,  patriotiques,  amou^ 
reuses — peuvent  bien  avoir  influ6  sur  la 
volont^  et  le  ooeur  du  roi,  sans  supprimer 
les  vraies  causes  religieuses  de  conversion, 
et  la  sinc£rit£:  la  grice  a  de  si  grand  detours, 
et  Dieu  tant  d'agents  qui  I'ignorent." 
Henry's  move  was  a  politic  one,  and  in 
that  sense  perhaps  was  divinely  guided. 
But  the  reverend  hiftorian  has  found  no 
convincing  evidence  that  Henry  had  ex' 
perienced  a  religious  change  of  heart.  Le 
P^e  Coton,  be  it  remembered,  was  a 
Jesuit— H.  K.  B. 

•  Roland'Manuel.  Ravel.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revue  Critique.  1938.  286 

pages. — A  contribution  to  the  series  A  la 
gloire  de.  .  .  Written  by  a  ftMiner  pupil  of 
Ravel  who  knew  him  intimately  ftv  twen^ 
ty'siz  years,  diis  is,  besides  a  concise 
biography  of  the  composer  and  a  critical 
appreciation  of  his  work,  a  charming  piC' 
ture  of  the  man  himself.  Here  we  meet 
the  perennial  small  boy  whose  pet  vice 
was  the  colledion  of  mechanical  gadgets, 
the  "enfont  gat£"  who  insifted  on  his 
right  to  be  “artificiel  par  nature,”  the 
individualift  who  denied  the  right  of  a 
government  to  decorate  him.  But  we  meet 
too  the  essentially  friendly  and  sociable 
person,  demanding  much  of  his  friends  and 
giving  much  in  return,  who  could  not 
express  his  affec^ons  as  others  do,  but 
resorted  to  secret  or  surprising  attentions, 
ft  is  this  side  of  his  chara<^r  which  helps 
to  explain  the  surprise  element  so  frequent 
in  his  music,  and  indeed,  his  music  itself. 
— Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahcxna. 

•  Charles  Beuchat.  De  Reitif  d  Flaubert^ 
ou  Le  ?{aturalisme  en  marche.  Paris. 

Virions  La  Bourdonnais.  1939.  304  pages. 
25  francs. — ^The  firft  volume  of  a  trilogy. 
The  second  will  be  Zola  et  ses  amis,  ou  Le 
}<{aturalisme  triomphant;  the  third:  Le  J^a^ 
turalisme  contemporain. — ^The  term  “NatU' 
ralism”  is  discus^  in  a  somewhat  verbose 
Introduction;  it  is  used  in  a  very  broad 
sense  ("Loin  de  lui  (naturalisme]  I'inten' 
ticm  de  tuer  la  fantaisie,”  p.  20;  “Hom^c, 
ce  dieu  des  pontes,  ncxis  apparait  comme 
le  premier  des  naturalises”  p.  22;  "L'^lise 
elle^m^me  favorise  Part  rfoh’Se”  p.  24, 
etc.)  All  of  which  amounts  to  saying  that 
naturalism  takes  in  all  that  is  not  specif' 


ically  romantic  or  classic  —  a  very  big 
order;  moreover,  Beuchat  treats  abun' 
dantly  related  philosophical  problems 
(realism,  almoS  synonymous  with  positiv' 
ism).  The  claim  that  previous  authors  have 
too  often  shown  "une  incompr^hensicxi 
totale”  toward  naturaliSic  writers  ccxild 
well  have  been  left  out;  there  have  been, 
after  all,  some  competent  critics  before 
M.  Beuchat. 

The  volume  is  well  dcxaimented;  the 
author  seems  quite  funiliar  with  the 
original  works — which  is  not  always  the 
case — as  well  as  with  some  commentators 
of  the  movement.  The  "rcMnanders  popu' 
laires”  arc  given  due  attention.  We  have 
here  a  gcxxl  intrcxlucftion  to  realism  and 
naturalism,  but  persons  already  funiliar 
with  the  pericxl  covered  muA  not  expect 
to  fnd  anything  particularly  new  or  sensa' 
tional. — Albert  Schmx.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

•  Albert  Samain.  Carnets  intimes. 
Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1939.  248 

pages.  16  francs. — ^A  poAhumous  collec¬ 
tion  containing  the  contents  of  7  notebooks 
dated  1897 — ^personal  notes,  happenings 
of  daily  life,  impressions  of  Pkris  and 
foreign  cities.  Interspersed  with  criticism 
of  art,  music  and  literature,  all  in  a  descrip¬ 
tive  ftylc  reminiscent  of  Watteau’s  paint¬ 
ings.  Ihe  firft  part,  the  moft  important, 
labeled  Tiotes,  sensations,  rSfleCtions  and 
written  in  a  soberer  ftyle  than  the  reA, 
reveals  the  author  of  Le  Jardin  de  VInfante, 
the  poet,  the  lover  of  beauty,  tender, 
melancholy,  inclined  to  myfticism,  with 
a  turn  for  introspec^'on.  Then  come  Por¬ 
traits  litter aires,  one  "impression  de  thea¬ 
tre”  dealing  with  Ulmage  of  Maurice 
Beaubourg,  bibliographical  notices  which 
appeared  in  the  Mercure  de  Prance  from 
1893  to  1896,  then  T^otes  diverses,  and 
finally,  an  answer  to  a  literary  inquiry: 
L'Evolution  de  la  poSsie  au  XlXhne  siicle, 
a  serious  work  which  has  presumably 
never  been  published. — Berthe  Webb. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Patrice  de  la  Tour  du  Pin.  La  ^uiu 
de  Joie.  Paris.  Gallimard.  16  francs. — 

A  work  which,  two  years  ago,  aroused 
great  curiosity,  and  Aill  greater  hope,  has 
ju^  been  re-issued.  A  new  reading  of  the 
few  poems  making  up  the  colle<ftion  not 
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only  confirms  but  heightens  our  former 
impression.  In  spite  of  some  obscurity  due 
either  to  lapses  of  the  artift's  hand  or  to 
the  excessive  omission  of  sign^pofts  sug' 
gening  the  way  to  the  ab^radt  ^and  taken 
by  the  poet,  several  of  these  short  pieces 
reach  ^king  heights  of  pure  if  rarefied 
air.  Such  verse  as  Legende,  Destruction,  Je 
t'avais  compris  un  soir  de  \egende.  . . .  Lau' 
rerux  prmtaniere,  the  firA  two  parts  of  Le 
Christ  Voile,  Let  Laveuses,  Regaim  and 
others  ensure  a  permanent  place  for  the 
work  of  this  fervidly  spiritual  mind,  the 
foremoft  of  the  poets  whom,  in  one  of  his 
beft  pieces,  he  speaks  of  as  breaking  with 
every  form  of  superior,  self-contained 
egotism,  and  pursuing  “le  vol  dans  les 
hauteurs  sur  les  routes  du  nord.” — Luden 
Wolff.  University  of  Rennes,  France. 

•  6mile  Baumann.  L'Excommunie.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1939. 194  pages.  15  francs. — 

An  able  psychological  ^dy  of  an  apo^te 
prieft  who  dies  presumably  unrepentant. 
True,  it  is  marred  here  and  there  by  unfair 
thru^  at  Huguenots,  sociab'^,  liberals, 
and  Free-Masons.  Speaking  in  his  own 
name,  Baumann  finds  it  poissible  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  “the  idolatry  of  that  body 
of  prejudices  called  democratic”;  whether 
true  or  false,  the  ^tement  identifies  the 
less  worthy  of  the  author's  intentions. 
But  politics  and  such  aside,  Baumann 
triumphs  in  showing  that  once  a  prie^, 
always  a  prieA.  “Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeter- 
num.”  In  vain  Symphorien  Florian  affirms 
himself  outside  the  Catholic  pale,  beyond 
God  and  the  DeviL  Subtly  and  meticu¬ 
lously,  Baumann  shows  that  God's  Grace 
and  Presence  are  not  to  be  argued  out  of 
exigence  once  they  have  saturated  the 
human  soul.  Even  the  non-Catholic  reader 
can  follow  Baumann,  on  psychological  if 
not  apologetic  grounds.  It  is  enough  that 
Florian  should  once  have  affirmed  with 
“complete  faith”  his  God's  reality,  to 
make  denial  of  Him  forever  impossible. — 
Felix  Giovanelli.  St.  Louf^  University. 

•  Leon  Daudet.  FiUvres  de  Camargue. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1937*  239  pages. 

16.50  francs. — A  tale  of  Provence,  in¬ 
volving  romance,  thrills,  and  melodrama 
enough  for  anyone's  ta^.  Opening  with 
a  “court  of  bve”  in  the  old  Provencal  ftyle, 
it  proceeds  with  one  amorous  adventure 


after  another  till  the  climax  is  reached  in 
a  quadruple  wedding  which — we  truA — 
ftraightens  out  all  the  difficulties  that 
have  preceded  it.  The  charaders  are 
charming  with  their  Grange  Proven9al 
names — Magali,  Teresoun,  Margai,  etc.— 
but  not  particularly  convincing. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Giraudoux.  Choix  des  Blues. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  335  pages.  21 

firancs. — Revolt  from  the  humdrum  of  a 
too  happy,  too  calm  married  life  and  a 
desire  for  a  ta^  of  happiness,  which  should 
exiA  somewhere  on  earth,  impel  the  heroine 
to  leave  her  luxurious  home  in  California, 
her  brilliant,  petroleum-engineer  husband, 
and  her  son.  The  firft  escape  is  merely  a 
day  with  her  daughter  in  a  park  and  a  ni^t 
in  a  hotel;  then  a  career  in  the  movies, 
followed  by  a  love  affair,  opium,  discovery, 
and  eventual  return.  The  daughter  has  aim 
been  elected,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  novel, 
is  possessed  by  a  longing  for  freedom. 
Giraudoux  is  a  marvelously  gifted  writer, 
able  to  mingle  reality  and  imag^tuxi  at 
will,  equipped  with  great  erudition  and  a 
tremendous  vocabulary.  His  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers  will  thrill  at  this  novel  (already 
published  in  limited  edition  in  1938);  the 
average  reader  may  wish  that  Giraudoux 
would  limit  his  use  of  analogy  and  would 
be  more  sparing  of  words. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
£)avids(m  College. 

•  Pierre  Hamp.  Braves  Gens  de  Prance. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  219  pages. 

20  francs. — ^The  eleventh  volume  of  the 
new  coUecftipn  L'Oeuvre  de  Pierre  Hamp 
(final  edition)  in  which  have  already 
appeared,  in  a  recaA  shape,  some  well- 
Imown  works,  such  as  Le  Cantique  des 
Cantiques,  y^otre  Pain  ^uotidien,  Le  Lin, 
Le  Rail,  and  Le  Travail  Invincible.  Through¬ 
out  these  short  tales,  or,  more  exa(ftly, 
descriptions  wound  up  with  a  short  ^ry, 
the  reader  will  hear  ^e  silent  and  deeply 
moving  song  of  French  crafts  and  skilled 
artisans  which  is  the  ever  present  but 
never  wearying  theme  of  M.  Hamp's 
produAion.  The  love,  deep  to  unconscious¬ 
ness,  of  the  whole  human  being  fix  as 
perfect  work  as  he  is  capable  of,  full- 
hearted  devotion  to  one's  fellow-workers, 
in  cases  of  misfortune  or  material  accident 
80  common  in  the  spheres  here  surveyed, 
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cheerful  courage  in  the  midA  of  discoo' 
certing  circumstances,  emanate  with  con' 
vincing  force  from  these  strenuous,  high' 
toned,  tense  pages  founded  on  technical 
knowledge,  accurate  to  the  minuted  prac' 
tkal  or  linguiftic  detail,  and  on  close  per' 
sonal  experience  of  man  and  hA.  A  com' 
forting  book  in  an  age  of  sinking  moral 
values.  Also  a  revealing  book  for  those 
who  want  to  look  behind  the  facade  of  a 
nation.  They  will  learn  much  of  the  bare 
truth  about  France  and  her  life'boat  men, 
her  dock  hands,  her  country  dodors,  her 
monks  devoted  to  the  healing  of  some  of 
our  worft  physical  evils,  her  missionaries 
back  home,  her  makers  of  small  induArial 
works,  her  bell'ringers  in  minor  churches, 
her  village  wooden  shoe  makers,  her  loco' 
motive  drivers  .  .  .  and  many  others. 
They  will  be  told  in  dire(ft  terms  udiich 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “literature”  what 
these  men  have  been,  what  they  really 
are,  what  unconscious  heroes  they  can  be 
at  times.  No  sham  patriotism  here.  Only, 
in  mental  attitudes,  in  shapes  and  colors 
which  arc  French  to  the  very  root,  the 
honeA  and  ftriking  pi<fture  of  the  heights 
to  which  work'loving  man  can  uiKon' 
sckxisly  reach.  A  picture  which  rehabili' 
tates  war'tom  mankind  in  these  sombre 
days. — Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Ren' 
nes,  France. 

•  Jean  Martet.  Le  Sulran  de  Poumban. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  316  pages. 
18  francs. — ^Thc  heroine  of  this  book,  as 
she  discovers  rather  late  in  the  ftory,  bears 
a  ftriking  resemblance  to  E&elle  Taylor. 
Which  is  hi^ly  apprq)riate  since  the 
sequence  of  events  resembles  nothing  more 
dian  a  scenario  for  one  of  our  better  melo' 
dramas.  If  Miss  Taylor  were  in  pictures 
today,  caAing  and  plot  might  run  thus: 
Charlotte  Gontran,  played  by  Miss  Tay' 
lor,  leaves  her  husband  (Adolphe  Menjou) 
to  follow  the  more  exciting  Jacques 
(George  Brent)  to  his  cc^ee  plantation  in 
the  wilds  of  Afnca.  Unfortunately  George 
dies  in  the  meantime,  and  Eftelle  would 
be  left  branded  in  darken  Africa  if  it  were 
not  for  the  good  offices  of  Janson  (Gary 
Cooper)  who  of  course  turns  out  to  be 
the  One  Man  in  her  life.  Sub^tute  Kay 
Francis  for  Miss  Taylor,  insert  some  comic 


relief,  and — Hollywood,  take  notice. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henri  Poulaille.  Les  RescapSs.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1938.  325  pages.  24  francs. — 

This  book  is  devoted  to  picturing  those 
vffio  saved  their  skins  and  little  else  in 
the  Great  War.  We  fir*  see  the  “hero”  as 
he  ftaggers  back  from  the  trenches  to  a 
dressing'^tion  and  passes  wearily  to  a 
hospital.  Owing  to  shell'shock  and  his 
wound  he  is  transferred  to  the  auxiliary 
services.  He  tAi  as  orderly  in  the  hospital 
and  then  goes  to  another  hospital  for  head 
wounds,  where  he  sees  appalling  sights. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  in  the  squalid 
camp  of  an  African  labor  battalion,  where 
are  many  desperate  men  and  very  primi' 
tive  habits.  Perhaps  the  mo^  pitiful  scenes 
are  those  in  which  crowds  of  demobih'sed 
soldiers  after  the  war  seek,  too  often  in 
vain,  for  a  bit  of  honeA  work  to  do. 

The  realism  of  the  book  is  often  sordid 
and  painful,  but  vivid.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  conceal  the  meanness  and  coward' 
ice  which  frequently  disfigure  the  record. 
— Agnes  R.  Riddell.  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Massachusetts. 

•  Arthur  Van  Schendel.  Les  Oiseaux 
Gris.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  239  pages. 

18  francs. — ^The  futility  of  rebelling  again^ 
deftiny,  however  harsh,  is  the  leit'motiv 
of  this  Dutch  novel  (ably  translated  into 
French  by  Marie  Gevers).  So  Kasper  Valk, 
an  unassuming  market-gardener,  doggedly 
devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his 
vegetables  while  a  series  of  tragedies  keep 
him  heart'broken.  The  villagers  who 
adjure  him  to  placate  God  and  the  fates  by 
attending  church  and  ceasjpg  his  Sunday 
labor  find  him  adamant,  “work,  not  the 
solving  of  enigmas,  being  his  lot.” 

ScMnehow,  this  Aory  reminds  one  of  a 
sad'eyed  portrait  by  an  old  Dutch  ma^r, 
perhaps  because  the  author,  who  spent  the 
more  plaftic  years  of  his  youth  ip  Holland, 
has  absorbed  then,  and  manages  to  convey 
here  that  atmosphere  so  characterise  of 
many  of  the  great  Flemings. — Gemwine 
A.  Dortogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Ringuet  (Dr.  Philippe  Panneton) 
30  Arpents.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1939. 

— A  novel  of  real  merit,  the  mo*  com' 
pletely  alive,  the  mo*  genuinely  French' 
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Canadian  since  Maria  Chapdclaine.  French 
and  Canadian  critics  have  praised  it  un' 
Aintingly.  It  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has 
received.  It  does  not  rise,  it  is  true,  to  the 
almaft  lyric  heights  of  Maria  Chap^hine. 
30  Arpents,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  the  soil, 
the  soil  of  Quebec,  a  good  nurse,  but  never 
inclined  to  spoil  her  charges.  There  is  hard 
and  conAant  labor,  exhauAing  labor,  never 
ending  labor,  that  develops  an  attitude  of 
resignation  and  Aoicism.  There  is  no  chance 
of  your  becoming  rich,  but  your  labor  keeps 
you  alive,  which  is  something,  Ringuet 
seems  to  write  from  personal  knowledge. 
His  ftyle  is  alert,  rich,  vivid;  he  is  never 
wearisomely  insiftent.  He  knows  how  to 
ftop  when  he  has  said  what  needs  saying. 
His  dialogue  is  genuine.  It  is  neither 
exaggerated  nor  soft-pedaled.  ...  As 
for  his  Franco- American  “tranche  de  vie,” 
it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  he  has  taken 
the  worft  and  called  it  the  typical  He  was 
rK>  doubt  juftified  in  presenting  a  vigorous 
contra^  between  the  life  of  Quebec  and 
that  of  New  England,  but  be  should  have 
allowed  his  neighbors  the  merits  diey 
have.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  novel 
which  will  Uve,  because  it  is  ftrong  and 
true. — Andrilys,  in  Le  Travadleur,  Wor- 
ce^r,  Massachusetts.  (Translated). 

•  Pierre  Varillon.  Le  Massacre  des  Imuy 
cents.  Paris.  6miIe-P<iul  Fr^es.  1939. 
220  pages. — M.  Varillon  had  served  in  the 
World  War  as  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  all 
the  evils  of  warfare  and  their  af^r-effeefts 
became  deeply  engraved  in  his  sensitive 
mind.  In  this  novel  he  endeavors  to  show 
the  di^rtions  of  the  inner  life  of  young 
boys  who  spent  two  years  under  shell  fire. 
Out  of  a  group  of  seven  classmates  of  a 
highschool,  four  survive  the  battles. 
Throughout  the  novel  the  queAion  is  re¬ 
peated  several  times:  “Were  not  those 
who  had  fallen  treated  more  merdfully  by 
the  war  than  those  who  survivedr’  The 
four  main  characters  of  the  novel  find  it 
difficult  to  adjuA  themselves  to  life  after 
their  experiences  at  the  front.  Their  trag¬ 
ic  clashes  with  econcxnic  conditions,  in 
family  life,  in  love  affairs,  spread  suffering 
and  (leath  around  them.  And  cxie  of  them 
is  a  victim  of  tuberculosis,  ccmtracted  in 
the  trenches. 

The  novel  is  written  with  somber  inten¬ 


sity.  The  author’s  earne^ness,  sincerity, 
and  deep  convictions  produce  a  ^ong  im- 
pressiem  in  many  parts  of  the  book.  But 
this  impression  wcxild  be  more  uniform 
and  more  lafting  had  there  been  a  greater 
care  for  beauty  of  ^le  and  greater  artiAic 
skill  in  creation  of  characters. — Sophie 
R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

AAA 

The  number  of  German  Universities  has 
been  increased  by  one.  The  “Moxarteum,” 
music  academy  erf  Salzburg,  has  been  rais^ 
to  University  rank. 

The  French  Digest  is  a  new  eclectic 
magazine  (in  English)  published  frexn  444 
Madison  Avenue  in  New  York  by  Kathe¬ 
rine  Wcxxls  and  Louis  Chapard.  It  carries 
dige*s  of  French  material  both  infeama- 
ticxral  articles  and  ficticxi. 

Gilberto  Gonzilez  y  Contreras,  Director 
of  La  Prensa  Indo'Americana,  Apartado 
1229,  Havana,  has  issued  a  valuable  9,000- 
word  Itinerario  cultural  de  Cuba  en  1939, 
a  survey  of  literary  activity  in  the  isbnd 
during  the  year  ju«  paA,  which  presum¬ 
ably  may  be  had  fear  the  asking. 

“Freud  has  made  two  great  ccxitribu- 
tiems  to  the  genuine  rehgicxi  of  the  future — 
if  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  civilized 
future.  The  cxie  ...  his  proof  of  the  real 
authority  of  human  conscience.  The  other 
is  his  unveiling  of  that  characterbtic  of 
every  one  of  us  which  he  calls  narcissirai: 
in  humbler  terms  the  human  self-ccxiceit 
which  makes  us  interpret  the  universe 
in  our  own  im^e  and  which  makes  us 
egoti^,  self-lovers,  blind  to  our  own 
limitations.” — Llewellyn  Jones,  in  The 
Christian  Register. 

“Dctlcv  von  Liliencron  had  been  invited 
by  a  Hamburg  captain  of  induAry  (who 
bore  the  honorary  title  Generalltp^l)  to 
an  evening  reception.  His  ho*  had  re¬ 
queued  him  to  l^g  w^h  him  his  friend 
Richard  Dehmel,  whose  poems  were  jwt 
beginning  to  attract  attention.  The  mer¬ 
chant  received  his  poet-gue^  with  great 
amiabih'ty,  and  Dehmel  addressed  him  by 
the  title  ‘Herr  Konsul’  ‘What  do  you  mean 
by  caUing  him  “Herr  Konsul’T  growled 
Lilipneron.  ‘Caesar  was  a  Consul  Napo¬ 
leon  was  a  Consul.  But  our  good  frknd  and 
hcaft  is  a  Consul  General ! ! !’” — Quoted  in 
the  Kansas  City  Presse. 
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•  Cassell's  ?^ew  German  and  English 
Dictionary.  Part  11.  Englishderman. 
With  a  jAonctic  Key  to  Pronunciation.  By 
Karl  BreuL  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J. 
Heron  Lepper  and  Rudolph  Kottenhahn. 
New  York.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  1939.  6S7 
double'column  pages.  $2.50. — In  our 
Spring,  1937,  number,  at  page  207,  we 
greeted  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  moA 
nearly  perfect  of  all  bi'lingual  di(±ionanes, 
the  Ckrman'English  volume  of  Cassell's 
New  German'English  Di<Aionary.  The 
work,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  late  Pro' 
fessor  Breul  of  Cambridge,  completed 
after  his  death  by  his  pupil  and  coUab' 
oraten:  J.  H.  Lepper  and  the  Heidelberg 
scholar  R.  Kottenhahn,  that  useful  vob 
ume  has  in  the  two  years  or  so  since  its 
pubh’cation  found  a  place  in  moA  welb 
equipped  college,  public  and  private  libra' 
ries.  The  English'German  volume  would 
naturally  be  used  much  less  in  this  country, 
and  the  publishers  have  taken  their  time 
in  putting  it  out.  It  was  worth  waiting  for. 
Built  on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  other 
volume,  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  words  indicated  with  the  charac' 
ters  of  the  International  I%onetic  Assocu' 
tion,  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  German 
who  may  be  ftruggling  with  the  intricacies 
and  irresponsibilities  of  English  speech. 
The  American  who  is  intere^ed  in  that 
subject  will  likewise  6nd  ftartling  informa' 
tion  on  the  speech  peculiarities  of  his 
English  cousins;  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  ** American  language"  has  no  lot 
or  part  in  this  recording.  These  later  edi' 
tions  of  a  dictionary  which  was  firft 
launched  some  thirty  years  ago  have 
widened  the  field  of  the  original  edition 
enormously.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to 
technical  terms.  We  have  been  teeing  the 
book  for  the  technical  vocabulary  which 
the  enterprising  layman  is  likely  to  need 
in  his  everyday  activities — auto,  airplane, 
(alas!)  war — ^and  it  has  held  up  remarkably 
weU.  Modem  dictionary'makers  are  ccxi' 
quering  new  worlds  in  every  direction. 


This  useful  volume  will  be  joining  its 
elder  brother  on  many  thcxisan^  of  book' 
shelves. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Edmund  P.  Kremer.  German'Amer' 
ican  Handbook.  Philadelphia.  Lippin' 
cott.  1939.  390  pages. — ^The  author  says 
in  the  preface:  "The  object  of  this  hand' 
bcx>k  is  to  supply  English'speaking  ftudents 
of  German  with  a  ready  reference  for  the 
English  equivalents  of  many  German  cob 
loquial  and  slang  terms."  He  has  arranged 
the  key  words  alphabetically  and  he  shows 
their  varicxis  uses  in  illu^rative  phrases 
and  sentences.  The  purpose  of  the  book, 
as  is  ftated  above,  may  be  said  to  be 
achieved.  However,  the  ftudent  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  diAinguish  degrees 
of  propriety.  There  are  phrases  here  whose 
Rigli^  equivalent  do^  not  warn  the 
fix’eign  Audent  that  they  are  unfit  for  use 
in  the  parlor.  The  compiler  of  this  lift 
refers  to  his  material  merely  as  “current 
idioms,  colloquialisms,  fomiliar  quotations, 
Icxalisms,  dialectical  and  slang  expres' 
sions.”  There  could  have  been  a  definite 
interpretation  of  these  characterizatiois 
which  would  have  contributed  order  to  the 
lift  and  made  it  valuable  to  the  scholar  also. 
It  is  true  that  "it  is  inevitable  that  there  be 
omissions  and  miftakes"  in  a  work  of  this 
character.  Omissions  could  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  with  the  help  of  ccxitributors  at 
large.  The  following  omitted  items  come 
to  mind:  platterdings,  umsatteln;  nichtsdes' 
totrotz;  ehren',  tiebert',  pfiichtamtlich;  Schuss 
fahren,  in  Scheidung  liegen.  A  work  of 
this  type  would  seem  to  gain  in  pedagogic 
and  scientific  value  if  it  were  ccxnpiled 
according  to  well  defined  and  ftated  prin' 
dples.  Later,  it  should  be  revised  from 
time  to  time,  for,  as  the  author  says  him' 
self,  "slang  expressions  and  idioms  are  the 
mcjft  changeable  segment  of  a  language." — 
Fritz  Prauchiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Martin  Buber.  Brief  an  Gandhi.  Zii' 
rich.  Verlag  Die  Geftaltung.  1939.  30 
octavo  pages. — Mahatma  Gandhi's  rebuke 
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to  the  ZioniAs  early  in  1939  drew  from 
the  great  Zionift  scholar  and  organizer 
Martin  Buber  this  6ne  reply,  dated  Jeru' 
Salem,  February,  1939.  Buber  professes  the 
profbundeft  admiration  for  Gandhi,  but 
conteAs  his  declaration  that  Palestine  “be' 
longs"  to  the  Arabs.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  eftabh'shing  that  the  Arab  invasion  of 
the  Jordan  country  was  not  fundamentally 
different  from  other  more  or  less  violent 
confiscations  that  territory  and  other 
territory  before  and  since.  He  sugge^, 
very  reasonably,  that  no  land  "belongs" 
to  any  people  in  perpetuity  except  as  that 
people  makes  fruitful  use  of  it,  and  ex' 
presses  his  convi<^on  that,  with  good'will 
on  both  sides,  modem  methods  of  agricuh 
ture  will  support  ten  times  as  great  a 
population  as  could  be  kept  alive  by  the 
primitive  farming  technique  of  the  Arabs. 
He  declares  that  the  Zionifts  are  executing 
a  Divine  command.  He  meets,  frankly  and 
courageously,  the  "resiA  not  evil"  philos^ 
ophy  of  his  fellow'Jew,  Jesus,  and  of 
Gandhi,  with  a  ftatement  of  his  convidion 
that  in  case  of  need  **wir  soUen  fur  die 
Gerechtigkeit  auch  kampfdi  konnen,  aber 
liebend  kampfen." — ^A  ftraightfbrward  and 
powerful  document,  a  thoroughly  Jewish 
document,  which  sets  one  philosophy 
squarely  again^  another. — H.  K.  L. 

•  Es  wdchft  das  Reich.  Ein  Gedenken 
fiir  die  Gefallenen  der  deutschen  Re' 
volution.  Mvinchen.  Langen'Muller.  1939. 
50  pfennigs. — One  of  a  series  of  at  lea^ 
fifteen  paper'covered  booklets.  Die  Junge 
Reihe,  edited  by  HorA  Wiemer.  It  might 
be  cemsidered  a  sort  of  Book  of  Psalms  or 
Teftament  for  the  Hitler'Jugend.  It  is  an 
odd  combination  of  hardness  and  sentimen' 
tality,  in  the  form  of  short  poems,  sketches 
and  excerpts.  There  arc  three  poems  by 
Baldur  von  Schirach,  including  the  well' 
known  rhapsody  to  Hitler,  Derm  ich  bin 
ikr  und  ikr  seid  ich,  four  by  Gerhard  Schu' 
mann,  and  others  by  scattering  authors, 
mo^ly  unknown  to  this  reviewer.  The 
prose  includes  snatches  foxn  Adolf  Hitler, 
quotations  from  Horft  Wcsscl’s  diary, 
Hindenburg's  speech  of  March  21,  1933, 
part  of  Goebbcls*  funeral  oration  fc«:  HorA 
Wessel,  Leo  Schlageter's  hA  letter  to  his 
parents,  Friedrich  Chriftian  Prinz  zu 
Schaumburg'Lippe's  confession  of  Nazi 


faith,  and  short  sketches  by  a  half  dozen 
others,  among  them  Hanns  Every' 
thing  is  pervaded  with  unqueAioning 
devotion  to  the  Fvihrer. — Guy  R.  Vowles. 
Davidsem  College. 

•  Heinrich  Koitz.  Europe  als  Abenteuer. 

Hinter  den  Kulissen  des  Zeitgeschc' 

hens.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
an^lt.  1939.  173  pages.  7  illustrations. 
Map. — No  citizen  of  a  totalitarian  «ate 
can  write  objectively  on  modem  hiAory: 
even  if  he  wanted  to,  the  ^te  could  not 
let  him  do  it.  The  idea  and  the  scope  of 
this  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  some 
of  the  chapter  subheads:  "Einbruch  des 
Oftens  —  h^ccffiiavellis  Wiederkehr  —  O' 
berft  Lawrence  und  das  Mossul^ — Lord 
Curzons  Ruhrkrieg — ^Dic  Tiirkei,  Marok' 
ko  und  Zaharoffs  Unterseebexite — Lloyd 
George  und  die  Stimme  hinter  dm  Thron 
— Ivar  Kreuger  und  &iglands  Olkonig — 
Von  Gulbenkian  bis  Sir  Mark  Sykes — 
Das  Endc  der  alten  Welt." — Succinctly, 
it  may  be  said  that  at  be^  this  is  a  piece 
of  special  pleading,  at  worA  a  delibmte 
attempt  to  mislead.  Since  every  ^tement 
in  it  needs  to  be  verified  before  it  can  be 
accepted,  only  a  hi^rian  versed  in  the 
fields  mbraced  could  make  any  use  of  it, 
and  for  him  it  has  no  value,  since  he  either 
knows  all  that  it  tells  or  is  aware  of  the 
falsity  of  its  contentions.  One  of  the  really 
legitimate  quarrels  between  the  socalled 
liberal  democracies — I  am  under  no 
delusions  as  to  these  two  terms — and  the 
authoritarian  regimes  is  that  the  latter 
deliberately  roil  the  wells  of  truth  in  order 
to  achieve  particular  objectives  of  power 
or  preAige. — Bayard  Morgdn.  Stan- 
ford  University. 

•  Thomas  Reicffiardt.  Der  Islam  vor  den 

Toren.  Leipzig.  Paul  Lift.  1939.  344 

pages.  7-80  marks. — Events  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  Eaft  have  so  absorbed  attention 
that  few  people  have  realized  the  great 
changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
Moslem  world  during  the  paft  decade. 
This  volume  on  "Islam  before  the  Gates," 
written  in  lively  ftyle  with  abundant 
interefting  facts,  gives  a  gcxxl  accxxmt  of 
these  changes. 

It  firft  shows,  perhaps  with  rather 
naive  optimism,  the  great  extent  to  which 
Moslems  have  adopted  the  radios,  autO' 
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DX)bileft,  medical  science,  and  the  other 
technological  improvements  of  we^m 
civilization.  Many  excellent  illuArations 
pidture  the  hospitals,  universities  and 
scholars  at  A1  Azhar,  the  oldeft  university 
in  the  world  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  in  Syria 
and  India.  But  unlike  so  many  people  of 
the  so<alled  Oiriftian  world,  the  Moslems 
have  generally  preserved  their  deep  relig' 
ious  faith,  and  this  is  the  Arong  bond 
which  spiritually  unites  them. 

From  this  picture  of  the  present  tech' 
nical  advance,  Herr  Reichardt  goes  back 
to  Mc^iammed  and  gives  a  good  account, 
with  a  large  map,  of  the  extraordinary 
spread  of  his  religion  in  the  firft  century 
after  his  death,  and  of  the  following  thou' 
sand  years  of  conflict  between  the  Cross 
and  t^  Crescent. 

The  laA  part  of  the  book,  which  is  the 
moft  intere^mg  and  informative,  is  a 
survey  of  the  different  religious  and  politi' 
cal  national  leaders  and  groups  which 
divide  the  Moslem  world,  ju&  as  the 
Chriftian  world  is  divided  again^  itself. 
But  whereas  the  80<alled  civilized  nations 
seem  to  be  growing  more  antagoniftic  to 
one  another,  the  Moslem  groups  are 
fteadily  drawing  closer  together.  This  uni' 
fying  tendency,  however,  does  not  include 
Kemal  Ataturk's  people,  who  ever  since 
the  Young  Turk  movement  have  more 
and  more  abandoned  the  true  futh  and  its 
observances.  MoA  hopeful  is  the  leader' 
•hip  of  Ibn  Saud  and  his  Wahabis  who, 
coming  from  the  EaA  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  have  united  the  brger  part  of 
Arabia.  While  introducing  we^em  tech' 
niques,  he  has  preserved  the  Ande^ 
religion,  discipline  and  other  good  quali' 
ties  of  his  race.  His  Panarabism,  freed 
from  the  abortive  Panturanism  of  a  genera' 
tion  ago,  bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  spiritual 
Panislam,  which  may  bring  about  some 
kind  of  political  Panislamic  federation.  The 
World  War  and  the  deceitful  treatment 
of  the  Moslems  in  the  selfish  intereAs  of 
French  and  British  imperialism  greatly 
simulated  this  Panislamic  movement.  Like 
T.  E.  Lawrence  and  George  Antonius, 
Herr  Reichardt  judges  very  severely  the 
condu<ft  of  the  French  and  the  British. 
He  is  charaderiftically  German  in  praising 
the  policy  of  his  own  country,  and  in  show' 
ing  the  aflfaiity  between  the  Totalitarian 


and  the  Moslem  conceptions  of  govern' 
ment  and  society  and  the  hatred  of  both 
for  Communism.  For  an  under^nding  of 
the  present  troubles  in  Syria  and  Pale^ine 
and  of  the  possible  future  confli<5ts  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Near  Asian  areas, 
this  volume,  like  Margret  Boveri’s  Vom 
Minarett  zum  Bohrturm  (Berlin,  1939) 
and  Jean  Pichon’s  Le  Partage  du  Prochc' 
Orient  fParis,  1939),  is  very  useful. — 
Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Franz  Thierfelder.  Deutsch  als  Welt' 
sprache.  1.  Band.  Die  Grundlugen  der 
deutschen  Sprachgeltung  m  Europa.  Berlin. 
Verlag  fur  VolkAum,  Wehr  und  Wirt' 
schaft  Hans  Kurzeja.  1938.  221  double'col' 
umn  pages,  large  oeftavo. — Franz  Thierfel' 
der  has  ground  an  enormous  grift  of  infor' 
mation  about  the  hiftory  and  present  ftatus 
of  German  as  a  world  language.  He  has  no 
difiBculty  in  eftablishing  that  German  has 
gained  ground  rather  fteadily  in  the  paft 
century,  largely  at  the  expense  of  French 
(It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  we  realize 
that  the  shift  has  been  due  in  some  measure 
to  scientific  advance  and  cultural  reces' 
sion).  The  natural  development  of  his 
theme  leads  the  inveftigator  into  notable 
discussions  of  the  value  of  Esperanto  and 
other  artificial  languages,  of  “basic  Eng' 
lish,”  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Ckrman 
language  and  the  possibility  of  reducing 
them,  of  the  fime^on  of  the  language 
teacher  as  a  salesman  of  Deutschtum  in 
foreign  countries,  of  the  types  of  German 
book  which  should  be  translated  and  those 
which  had  beft  be  left  in  German  (highly 
interefting,  this  seftion,  though  highly 
debatable),  etc.,  etc.,  supplemented  with 
a  great  variety  of  f^inating  tables.  One  of 
these  shows  the  relative  enrolments  in 
classes  in  the  different  foreign  languages 
in  between  thirty  and  forty  European 
countries.  Another  shows  the  total  at' 
tendance  of  foreigners  at  the  German 
higher  inftitutions  in  1937.  There  were 
ftill  a  good  many  Americans  there — 308 — 
but  there  were  only  79  English,  and  only 
22  French.  Why  were  there  86  Peruvians 
and  only  14  Argentines?  Why  were  there 
325  Norwegians  and  only  42  Swedes?  Why 
were  there  316  Chinese  and  only  32  Japs^ 
We  can  guess  why  there  were  only  16 
Russians,  although  there  were  232  Turks. 
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It  is  Grange  that  next-door  neighbor  Bel-  early  explorers  of  the  SouthweA,  Adolf 


gium  had  only  14.  It  is  surprising  that 
there  were  only  50  Italians.  But  moA 
abounding  of  all  is  that  the  former  German 
colonies  sent  exactly — three! — H.  K.  L. 

•  Egon  Heymann.  Balkan  Kriege,  Bund' 
nisse,  Raxlutionen.  150  Jakre  PolitiJ{ 
und  Schtcf^sal.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 
haupt.  1938.  439  pages.  8.50  marks. — The 
author  explains  in  his  foreword,  “this  book 
is  a  pradical  work,  it  is  not  a  textbook,  nor 
even  a  library  book.”  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
work  of  a  German  joumaliA  who  has  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  Balkan  region. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  hiAorical 
background  of  the  work  is  sketchy  and 
brief,  about  70  pages  being  devoted  to  the 
pre-World  War  era.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  discusses  in  joumaliAic  fashion  the 
developments  of  the  poA-war  era  in  Central 
and  Balkan  Europe.  There  are  chapters  on 
the  various  Balkan  Aates  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  foreign  policy.  Certain  sedtions 
deal  with  “The  Little  Entente”  (as  a  gen¬ 
darme  of  France,  etc.),  the  Balkan  En¬ 
tente  (1934),  the  Rome  Protocols  of  1934, 
Italy  and  Albania.  The  problem  of  the 
Balkans  in  the  light  of  the  new  position  of 
Germany  is  also  considered,  though  the 
work  was  written  before  cither  AuAria  or 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  subjugated. 
While  the  book  is  rather  well-rounded  in 
its  proportionate  treatment  of  various 
problems,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The 
bibliography  is  very  weak. — Harry 
Howard.  Miami  University. 


Liideritz  and  Carl  Mauch. — E.  Trenkner. 
New  York  City. 

•  Erich  Otto  Volkmann.  Der  Grosse 
Krieg.  19141913.  Berlin.  EmA  Steini- 
ger.  1938.  6th  edition.  315  pages.  2.85 
marks. — Although  a  new  world  war  has 
Aarted,  the  account  of  the  laA  one  will 
Aill  be  of  intereA,  especially  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  taAics  and  policies  followed 
by  the  powers  involved.  This  record  is  a 
terrible  drama  which  presses  relentlessly 
on  to  the  tragic  end.  The  reader  will  be 
impressed  by  the  faA  that  Germany  loA 
her  freedom  of  aAion  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war  when  she  loA  the  battle  of  the 
Marne.  MoA  of  the  succeeding  campaigns 
were  more  or  less  forced  upon  her  by  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  the  help  of  her 
allies,  who  were  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset.  When  it  came  to  the  decisive 
battles  of  1918,  her  manpower  was  de¬ 
pleted  and  unequal  to  the  situation.  In 
presenting  a  multiplicity  of  hAs  and  data 
the  author  has  in  the  intereA  of  clarity 
limited  himself  to  the  moA  essential.  Some 
60  helpful  diagrams  referring  to  the  various 
operations  are  set  into  the  text.  There  are 
also  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  moA  impor¬ 
tant  documents,  and  piAures  of  prominent 
leaders.  Although  he  presents  the  German 
point  of  view,  the  author  tries  hard  to  be 
hir  to  Germany's  enemies.  %ort  chapters 
on  the  war  at  sea  and  in  the  colonies  are 
also  included. — J.  Malthaner.  University 
of  Oklahcxna. 


•  Hans  Offe.  Das  Doppelgesicht  Suda-  •  Nina  Berberowa.  Tschaikpwsky.  Ge- 
frikas.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  schichte  eines  einsamen  Lebens. 

Verlagsgesellschaft.  185  pages. — The  racial  Deutsch  von  Leo  Borchard.  Berlin.  Kiepen- 

and  economic  problems  of  the  Dark  Conti-  heuer.  1938.  392  pages.  8  illuArations. — 

nent  provide  the  subjeA  matter  for  this  This  biography  deals  less  with  the  great 

book.  As  the  title  indicates  it  deals  only  musician  as  artiA  than  as  man.  The  ex- 

with  South  Africa,  and  with  the  former  tremelyintereAing  development  of  Russian 

German  South-weA  Africa  and  the  Union  music  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 

in  particular.  In  the  firA  half  Offe  gives  us  century  appears  only  in  the  background  of 

his  impressions  while  on  a  trip  by  auto  a  work  whose  center  is  a  living  hiAorical 

truck  through  the  former  German  colony,  personage.  Tschaikowsky  is  presented  with- 

His  great  fault  here  is  that  he  digresses  in  out  prettifying,  as  the  eccentric,  freakish 

economic  and  political  dissertations  which  neuraAhenic  which  he  was,  as  the  appre- 

become  boring  at  times.  The  second  half  hensive,  timid,  socially  awkward  solitary, 

pidtures  some  of  the  work  of  the  German  who  for  years  drifted  helplessly  about  the 

colonisers.  He  rates  the  German  element  in  world,  till  he  at  laA  found  spiritual  repose 

South  Africa  very  highly.  He  furnishes  in  a  quiet  refuge  from  which  he  made  his 

rather  detailed  biographical  sketches  of  two  way  to  the  centers  of  musical  culture  as  a 
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much  disputed  but  also  much  respeded 
ma^r.  llie  book  is  built  on  good  docu' 
mentation  and  presents  its  information 
happily. — Wemer  Milch.  University  Cob 
lege,  l^ter,  England. 

•  Melchior  V  ischer.  Munnich,  Feldherr, 
Ittgenieur,  Hochverrdur.  Frankfurt 

am  Main.  SwietatS'Verlag.  1938.  580 
pages.  12  marks. — ^This  “FVince  Eugene 
of  the  North,”  as  Frederick  the  Great 
called  the  Oldenburg  dike^maAer’s  son, 
saw  much  and  varied  Bghting  while  he  was 
in  Hessian  employ,  languished  in  a  French 
prison  and  finished  his  mathematical  edu' 
cation  under  the  tuition  of  Archbishop 
Ffin61on,  served  as  Major  General  in  the 
Polish  army,  and  finally  became  a  Russian 
Field  Marshal.  As  a  builder  of  the  Ladoga 
Canal  and  commander  in  the  war  again^ 
the  Turks  he  acquired  Europe-wide  celebri' 
ty.  His  political  ambition  was  responsible 
for  a  twenty^year  residence  in  Siberia. 
Pardoned  in  his  old  age,  he  once  more 
worked  hard  for  his  adopted  country. 

As  Melchior  Vischer  tells  the  ^ory  of 
this  life,  he  fteers  shrewdly  between  a 
schobrly  treatment  and  a  popular  cme. 
In  some  chapters  we  seem  to  be  likening 
to  the  learned  hiAorian,  almo^  buried  un' 
der  the  heft  of  his  material.  Then  the 
narrator  wins  the  upper  hand  again,  and 
we  are  carried  cm  by  the  absorbing  tale 
of  an  adventurous  career.  And  since  it  is 
more  important  to  give  life  to  a  little' 
known  characfter  than  to  repeat  what  has 
been  dcme  again  and  again  already,  this 
b(x>k  fills  a  gap  in  the  hi^orical'belletri^ic 
writing  of  our  biography'loving  age. — 
Wemer  Milch.  University  College,  Exeter, 
England. 

•  V.  A.  Koskenniemi.  Gaben  des 
Glucks.  Aus  dem  Buche  meines 

Lebens.  Berechtigte  UeberseUung  aus  dem 
Finnischen  von  Rita  Ohqui^.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1938.  168  pages.  3.50 
marks. — If  the  child  be  father  of  the  man, 
this  volume  of  youthful  reminiscences  will 
be  of  value  in  enabling  us  to  underhand 
the  writings  of  Finland’s  greater  living 
lyric  poet.  In  a  series  of  colorful  word' 
pictures  the  author  describes  the  fcHma' 
tive  influences  at  work  in  his  life  up  to  his 
fifteenth  year:  his  early  home'life.  Fin' 
land's  infinitely  stretching  forces,  her  ice' 


bound  Yearns,  her  wide  winter  wa^s, 
her  eerie  summer  nights;  and  on  the  liter' 
ary  side,  his  progressive  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  with  the  works  of  J.  Fenimore 
C(»per,  Jules  Verne,  Koipeliini  (the  Finn' 
ish  counterpart  of  Don  Quixote),  and  above 
all  his  introdudicm  to  the  great  spiritual 
heritage  of  his  own  people  in  the  Kalevala, 
and  the  writings  of  Runeberg,  Snellman 
and  Ldnnrot  (“Es  gab  nur  ein  Vaterland, 
aber  drei  grosse  Manner”).  These  latter 
kindled  within  him  the  patriotic  ardor 
which  caused  him  to  enli^  his  poetic  g^ 
in  the  service  of  the  Finnish  Preiheits' 
}{ampf.  The  avoidance  of  an  easy  descent 
to  tbe  nostalgic  muA  doubtless  also  be 
credited  to  the  skill  of  the  translator. — 
Paul  F.  LaubenStein.  Connecticut  College. 

•  England  schretbt.  Briefe  aus  6  Jahr' 
hunderten  in  deutschen  Uebertra' 

gungen  von  Karl  Lerbs.  Hamburg.  Chris' 
tian  Wegner.  328  pages.  6.80  marks. — 
This  book  represents  a  selection  from  Lord 
Birkenhead’s  funous  letter  collection  The 
Five  Hundred  Beil  English  Letters.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  learning  the  spirit 
of  an  epoch  than  through  the  letters  of  its 
representative  men,  and  Lord  Birkenhead’s 
collection  includes  not  only  the  letters  of 
prominent  personalities  but  those  which 
mirror  the  everyday  life  of  average  Eng* 
lishmen.  The  German  editor  has  made  an 
excellent  selection  from  the  voluminous 
English  original,  and  his  well'written 
preface  is  a  worthy  effort  to  make  a  con' 
tribution  to  sympathetic  under^nding 
between  the  German  and  the  English 
people.  It  should  be  a  real  privilege  for 
the  German  reader  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
private  life  of  those  English  personalities 
about  whom  he  has  read  in  his  history 
books.  The  editor  has  chosen  some  typical 
examples  of  English  pregnancy  and  brevity 
of  expressioi,  and  of  the  Englishman’s 
charaderiAic  humor.  The  letters  written 
durjng  the  period  of  the  lad  war  will  be 
particularly  intereding  today. — Adelheid 
Ladewig.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

•  Fredrik  Book.  Das  rekhe  und  das  arme 
Schweden.  Berlin.  Reimar  Hobbing. 

1939.  270  pages. — Dr.  Rudolf  Kinsky, 
who  shared  with  Franz  Fromme  the  task 
of  translating  Book's  wise  and  pleasant 
travelogue  volume  Det  rilfe  och  fattige 
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Sverige  into  German,  calls  special  attention, 
in  his  biographical  note  on  the  author,  to 
the  fadt  that  Book  is  Wrongly  prO'Nazi. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  the  book 
could  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  in 
many  other  countries  than  Germany.  De' 
lightfully  unpretentious,  free  alike  from 
phrase'inaking  and  individual  or  national 
boating,  it  gives  as  vivid  a  picture  of 
what  is  going  on  in  various  comers  of  Swe^ 
den  (or  more  ^ridtly,  of  what  was  going 
on  in  1936,  when  the  author  made  his 
survey)  as  any  such  book  ever  gave  of  any 
country.  Book  is  a  literary  man  by  pro' 
fession,  and  he  cannot  ^dy  an  eledtric 
light  plant  or  a  saw^mill  without  quoting 
a  Swedish  or  a  German  poet.  But  his  poets 
are  only  illu^raticms.  His  main  intereft  for 
the  moment  is  the  indu^ial  development 
of  Sweden  (he  mentions  education,  politics, 
hygiene,  cultural  activities  of  many  sorts, 
but  his  book  is  much  more  than  anything 
else  an  examination  of  economic  and  indus' 
trial  conditions)  and  he  is  keenly  and  inteb 
ligently  intere^ed  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  every  induAry  he  approaches.  He  writes 
sympathetically  of  his  visits  to  spots  hah 
lowed  with  memories  of  great  writers,  and 
of  his  interviews  with  some  who  are  ^ill 
alive,  and  he  is  poetically  susceptible  to  the 
charm  of  landscapes.  But  it  is  certainly  as 
an  alert  layman's  presentation  of  the 
achievements  and  the  problems  of  the 
armament  works  at  Bofors,  the  mines  and 
power  plants  of  the  fiu:  north,  the  mar^ 
velous  fteel  production  of  Sandviken,  the 
difficult  ^tus  of  the  lumber  induAry, 
Sweden's  mo^  considerable  and  her  leaA 
satisfactorily  handled,  that  his  book  has 
special  value.  Next  to  its  competence,  we 
admire  what  we  might  call  its  sweet'spir' 
itedness.  If  Fredrik  Book  is  prO'Nazi,  he  is 
certainly  not  viciously  anti-anything. — 
H.  K.  L. 

•  Domenic  Feuerftein.  Peterli,  Gc' 
schichte  eines  Murmeltiers.  Hamburg. 
Johannes  Asmus.  1939.  96  pages.  4.20 
marks. — Feuerftein,  well  known  to  all 
travelers  through  eaAem  Switzerland  for 
his  beautiful  photographs  of  the  Engadine, 
narrates  the  life  of  a  marmot  of  his  native 
valley.  He  found  it  seriously  injured  by 
crows,  brought  it  home,  cured  it  and 
taught  it  to  live  with  men.  Eventually  he 


tried  to  free  it,  but  found  that  it  was  in 
danger  from  the  other  animals,  and  finally 
arranged  for  it  a  compromise  which  gave 
it  a  measure  both  of  hberty  and  of  safety. 
The  tale  is  told  without  humanizing  the 
animal's  feelings.  Sixty'seven  excellent 
snap'shots  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  and 
give  the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
Scarl  Valley. — Hans  C.  Ladewig.  Oklaho' 
ma  City,  Oklahcxna. 

•  Otto  Karrer.  Schtcl^sdl  und  Wurde  des 

Menschen.  Die  Frohbotschafr  Christi. 

Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1940.  93  pages. — 
A  beautifully  written,  concise  exposition 
of  the  essential  tenets  of  orthodox  Chris' 
tianity.  In  limiting  its  material  to  cmly  the 
fundamentals,  the  book  shows  that  the 
differences  between  Catholicism  and  or- 
thodox  ProteAantism  are  for  the  moA  part 
superficial. 

There  is  in  the  natural  world,  the  author 
says,  an  inexorable  connection  of  cause  and 
effect.  How,  then,  can  freedom  be  found 
in  such  a  world?  For  Chri&ianity  the  realm 
of  nature  is  bracketed,  for  our  spiritual 
posession  is  independent  of  contingency 
and  fate.  In  his  ftruggle  for  exigence  man 
is  part  of  the  natural  process,  and  does  not, 
therefore  resign  himself  to  inactivity.  In 
worship  he  transcends  this  druggie;  the 
true  meaning  of  prayer  is  not  to  alter  the 
course  of  nature,  but  to  see  in  our  druggie 
the  occasion  for  actualizing  the  spirit  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  our  lives.  The 
revelaticm  of  God  in  his  Son  who  subjected 
himself  to  this  natural  law  and  overcame 
it  is  man's  assurance  that  he  also  can  be 
spiritually  free.  This  freedom  is  actualized 
through  love  for  Gcxl  and  in  the  Chriftian 
community,  the  church:  it  is  expressed  in 
love  and  respect  for  one's  nei^bor,  the 
only  sure  basis  for  a  harmonicxis  society. — 
Victor  Sease.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  I.  Schieder.  Viel  Gnade  und  Prieden. 
Munchen.  Chr.  Kaiser.  1939.  71 

pages.  1.20  marks. — The  b(x>klet  contains 
the  lectures  given  at  a  Bible  week  in  1938. 
The  author  shows  remarkable  courage  in 
confessing  his  Chriftian  faith  in  spite  of 
all  the  persecutions  by  the  Nazi  govern' 
ment.  And  it  took  some  courage  on  the 
part  of  its  publishers,  too,  to  bring  exit 
such  a  bcx)k  in  1939.  The  book  ftates  the 
problems  rebting  to  the  miniftry,  mar' 
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riage,  employment  and  the  citizenship  of 
faithful  Chriftians  in  a  National  SodaliA 
ftate.  It  challenges  its  readers  to  ftand 
againft  all  demands  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  consequent 
ces  of  such  a  ^andpoint  for  the  individual 
are  not  discussed  and  no  solution  is  given. 
The  declaration  that  the  tragedy  of  the 
Jewish  people  is  the  consequence  of  their 
crucifixion  of  ChriA  is  rather  naive  and 
ignores  the  German  Reich's  persecutions 
of  baptized  Jews  and  of  Gentiles  with  a 
percentage  of  Jewish  blood. — H.  C.  Ladt' 
li/fg.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

•  Eduard  Thumeysen.  Kreuz  und  Wig' 
dsrlfunft  Ckrifti.  Miinchen.  Chr. 

Kaiser.  52  pages.  1  mark. — This  pam' 
phlet  is  number  sixty  in  the  series  Theoky 
gische  Existent  heute,  which  was  edited  by 
Karl  Barth  and  is  continued  by  the  author 
of  this  booklet.  The  whole  series  may  be 
considered  as  the  main  literary  expression 
in  Germany  of  the  Confessional  church. 
The  present  number  contains  two  sermcms 
on  the  meaning  of  the  cross  and  the  second 
coming  of  Chrift;  it  tries  to  think  these 
two  events  together  as  if  they  were  on 
the  same  plane,  it  also  tries  to  reconcile 
the  paradoxes:  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
appearance  and  death  of  Chrift  is  believed 
to  be  "sufficient"  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  it  is  not  sufikient  but  needs  a  com' 
pletion  in  a  “second  coming.”  An  appendix 
offers  an  interefting  discussion  of  pietiftic 
and  comprxxnise  theologies  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  “free  grace”  of  the  appear' 
ing  God  in  his  living  word  which  always 
remains  beyond  such  human  differences  of 
theological  and  pious  differences  and  opin' 
ions. — GuStav  Mueller.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Karl  Scheffler.  Deutsche  BaumeiSler. 
Zweite,  veranderte  Ausgabe.  Mit 

64  Bildtafeln.  Leipzig.  Lift.  1959.  304 
pages.  6.80  marks. — ^This  second  edition 
of  what  is  something  like  a  ftandard  work 
presents  the  results  of  the  intermediate 
researches,  affe<±ing  particularly  the  diap' 
ter  on  “Meifter  der  gotischen  Bauhiitten” 
and — in  line  with  recent  German  intereft 
in  the  baroque  period — “Baumeifter  des 
Barocks.”  There  is  also  a  new  “Exkurs: 
Ein  Gesetz  der  Periodizitat,”  in  which  the 
author  cafts  a  glance  at  the  future,  and  rec' 


ords  two  main  points  of  view,  one  of  which 
says  that  architecture  has  declined  since 
the  Middle  Ages  and  will  probably  con' 
tinue  to  do  so,  although  the  bottom  level 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  reached  already; 
vdiile  the  other  expresses  the  hope  that  a 
turn  for  a  new  and  better  ftyle  is  now 
imminent,  which  will  probably  operate 
with  mass'effedts  and  with  metaphysical 
principles.  The  author  himself  ftates  em' 
phatkally  “dass  keine  Nation  ihr  Schick' 
sal  kulturell  vom  grossen  europaischen 
Schicksal  abloeen  konnte;  die  Sdiicksals' 
gemeinschafr  ift  unloslich  geworden,  sie 
ift  nicht  zu  sprengen.”  I  cannot  underftand 
why  there  are  no  cross'references  from 
text  to  pictures,  and  vice  versa:  the  result 
is  that  for  the  layman,  for  whom  after  all 
the  book  is  intended,  the  excellent  pidto' 
rial  material  is  almoft  meaningless. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Paul  Alverdes.  Danl^  und  DienSt. 
(8)  Reden  und  (18)  Aufsatze.  Miin' 

chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1939.  293  pages. 
5.50  marks. — ^The  brief  Nachwort  ftates 
that  this  is  a  selecfticm  of  the  author's  ad' 
dresses  and  articles,  written  during  a 
period  of  12  years;  also  that  moft  of  them 
have  been  somewhat  revised  for  this 
printing.  Among  the  men  of  letters  dis' 
cussed  here  I  note  the  following  Germans: 
Goethe,  Kleift,  Carossa,  Emil  Strauss, 
Rilke,  Binding,  Britting;  i.e.,  a  separate 
ftudy  is  devoted  to  each  of  these. — 
Alverdes  is  well  known  as  a  creative 
writer,  of  late  perhaps  more  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  Das  Innere  Reich. 
His  sincerity  and  innate  nobility  of  char' 
acfter  are  uniformly  acknowledged  in  Ger' 
many,  as  I  recently  ascertained.  It  is  along 
this  line,  I  feel,  that  the  present  volume 
is  to  be  evaluated:  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
important  as  a  contribution  to  Alverdes's 
bipgraphy  than  for  its  qualities  of  inner 
illumination.  These  discussions  are  solid, 
workmanlike,  dignified,  and  successful  in 
what  they  originally  set  out  to  do;  not 
only  ftudents  of  Alverdes,  but  also  in' 
quirers  into  the  cultural  attitudes  of  mind 
in  present-day  Germany,  will  welcome  the 
publication  of  this  volume. — Bayard  Si- 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Das  Atlantis'Buch  der  Musd(.  Heraus' 
gegeben  von  Fred  Hamel  Si  Martin 
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Hurlimann.  Berlin^runewald.  Atlantis' 
Vcrlag.  1072  pages.  9.60  marks. — Without 
any  doubt,  the  bcft  onc'volumc  cnqrclope' 
dia  of  music  on  the  market.  We  have  to 
“hand  it  to  the  Germans**  for  producing 
such  a  solid,  comprehensive,  eminently  use' 
fill  and  usable  vade'mecum  for  profession' 
als,  artifts,  teachers  and  amateurs.  A  com' 
plete  evaluatioi,  even  a  summary,  of  this 
book  would  take  pages  and  transcend  the 
scope  of  this  review;  be  it  said  that  every 
8e(ftion,  from  the  foreword  Musil^  und  Kul' 
tur  by  Richard  Strauss  to  the  m^em  dis' 
cussion  of  phonograph,  radio,  sound'film, 
recent  ele(ftrical  instruments  and  reccnxling 
technique,  music  unions,  copyri^t,  per' 
formance  ri^ts  and  other  legal  que^iois, 
everything  has  been  omtnbuted  by  an 
eminent  authority  in  his  field.  Splendid 
illuftradons,  fine  print,  good  paper;  an  ex' 
ceptionally  well  executed  volume. — Cdmil 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Leonhard  Beriger.  Die  literarische 
Wertung.  Bin  Spektrum  der  Kritik. 
Halle.  Niemeyer.  1938.  149  pages.  3.80 
marks. — ^The  author  treats  his  subject  in 
three  chapters:  GrunSagen,  Die  dSthety 
ichen  Gesichtspunlfte  der  Wertung,  Die 
ausserdflhetixhen  Gesichtsfmnl(te  der  Wet' 
tung.  Annotations  and  bibliographical  ref' 
erences  include  more  than  200  items.  His 
sulvtitle  is  explained  on  p.  3:  “die  Zerle' 
gung  der  eincn  Frage  in  eine  Reihe  vcm 
Gesichtspunkten  nach  Art  eines  Spek' 
trums.**  Recognizing  that  the  purely  es' 
thetic  criteria  of  literary  evaluaticxi — as 
put  forth  e.g.  by  Croce  and  in  Germany  by 
Gundolf — tended  to  ignore  other  phases 
of  importance,  such  as  national  and  relig' 
ious  fadors,  Beriger  sets  out  to  examine  all 
the  various  phases  of  literary  criticism,  or, 
to  use  his  own  term,  literary  evaluation. 
In  so  doing,  he  admits  that  his  point  of 
view  is  in  the  main  that  of  Emil  Erma' 
tinger. — It  is  of  particular  intereft  to  note 
that  in  discussing  the  ''national  point  of 
view*’  (p.  130'140)  the  author  by  no  means 
grants  that  national  values  are  supreme. 
He  says  on  p.  130:  “Diese  (Volk^)  Ge' 
meinschaft  jedoch  ift  selbd:  wieder  ein 
Individuum  im  Verhaltnis  zum  Ganzen  der 
Menschheit,  und  nur  insofem,  als  Dich' 
tung  auch  in  diesem  weiteren  Sirme  uberin' 
dividuell  iSt,  ift  sie  Poesie  im  reinften  und 


hdchften  Siiuie.**  And  again  on  p.  136: 
“Zwar  ift  jede  wertvoUe  Dichtung  natio' 
nal,  aber  nicht  jede  als  national  geltende 
Dichtung  id:  wertvolL” — ^There  is  no 
queftion  that  this  is  a  subftantial  bode  in 
its  field.  I  confess  that  I  derive  little  benefit 
fnxn  it  myself;  but  that  is  doubtless  due 
to  a  personal  deficiency  and  should  not 
mih'tate  againA  the  author's  ri^t  to  be 
heard  by  all  who  profit  from  the  theoretical 
treatment  of  important  issues. — Bayard  Si- 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Emil  Ermatinger.  Das  Dichterische 
Kunitwer}{.  Grundbegrifie  der  Ur' 
teilsbildung  in  der  Literaturwissenschaft. 
Dritte  Auflage.  Leipzig.  Teubner.  1939. 
409  pages. — ^The  vaJuc  of  this  book  lies 
more  in  the  concrete  wealth  of  examples, 
in  the  intimate  penetration  and  absorp' 
tion  of  a  wide  and  varied  mass  of  materials 
than  in  a  clear  and  philosophical  analysis 
of  the  categories  u^.  It  lies  between 
literary  criticism  and  philosophical  aes' 
thetics.  It  promises  a  theoretic^  clarifica' 
tion  of  what  conftitutes  a  literary  work  of 
art,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  oriented 
exclusively  in  the  hidx»rical  circle  of  the 
classical  German  development.  For  a 
teacher  of  that  literature  it  would  offer 
many  valuable  sugge^ions  and  would  help 
him  in  his  task  of  interpretation. 

There  is  a  philosophical  introduction 
describing  the  impossibility  of  reproduemg 
“world**  and  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  world'image  out  of  the  depth  of 
Erlebnis  and  making  it  visible  to  imagina' 
tion  by  formaticxi. 

Erlebnis,  in  turn,  is  always  philosoph' 
ically  determined,  and  poetic  world'views 
are  analogies  to  evaluations,  fundamental 
attitudes  of  individuals  and  of  epochs. 
The  “material**  which  is  given  as  ftimulus 
or  chosen  as  carrier  of  that  poetic'philo' 
sophical  feeling  muft  meet  the  poet  half* 
way,  muA  be  “fertile**.  The  author  shows 
in  some  intere&ing  examples  how  a  mate' 
rial  remained  fterile  because  it  was  not 
“fit**  to  carry  the  message  it  was  designed 
to  carry  oc  because  the  poetic  force  was  not 
^ong  enough  to  transform  it  into  symbolic 
significance.  The  form  of  presentation  is 
divided  into  an  inner  or  essential  and  an 
outer  or  technical  form.  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  three  main  kinds  of  literary  expression. 
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the  lyric,  epic  and  dramatic,  are  con' 
sidered  under  external  or  technical  forms. 
The  author  himself  shows  earUer  in  his 
book  that  these  kinds  are  very  directly 
conne<Aed  with  the  wcM’ld'feeling,  Welt' 
erlebnis.  His  description  of  the  lyric,  the 
epic  and  the  dramatic  genius  are  among  the 
beft  parts  of  his  work.  —  GuStav  Mueller. 
University  of  CMdahoma. 

•  Emft  Bertram.  Spruche  aus  dem  Buck 
Arja.  Leipzig.  Insel'Verlag.  1938.  61 

pages.  2.50  marks. — ^The  literary  creativity 
of  the  scholar  Emft  Bertram  is  fed  on 
tradition.  “Gedachtnis  macht  den  Mann, 
das  Kind  vergisft;  Erinnerung  macht  zum 
Volk,"  is  a  declaration  from  one  of  his 
volumes,  which  suggeA  the  pathos  and  the 
aufterity  of  an  artiftic  exercise  inspired  by 
Stefan  George. 

The  hA  book  from  the  great  interpreter 
of  the  Germanic  nature  from  the  data  of 
German  hiAory  has  poetic  ftru(%ures  only 
in  the  laA  chapter.  Die  Heifer.  The  key' 
words  of  the  six  earlier  parts  are  the  arti&ic 
nucleus'words  of  a  definitely  heroic  life' 
attitude,  ‘^'Miicke  und  Mensch  umkreisen 
die  namliche  Flamme" — thus  isolated,  the 
saying  seems  almoft  banal,  but  it  acquires 
significance  in  harmony  with  the  other 
sayings  which  surround  it,  and  the  totality 
of  the  sayings  in  turn  derive  their  meaning 
from  the  unity  of  Bertram's  entire  creative 
work.  And  this  again  is  meaningful  only 
when  underftood  from  that  conception  of 
the  poet  as  seer  and  prophet  which  is  the 
essential  doArine  of  the  Blatter  fur  die 
Kunil  and  their  circle.  So  we  cenne  to 
underhand  the  sayings  in  the  Bool{  of  Aria 
as  one  of  the  rare  efforts  to  draw  die  work 
of  Stefan  George  out  of  the  Agnation  of 
a  "Jungertum”  into  new  living  fertility 
of  influence. — Werner  J.  Milch.  Univer' 
sity  College,  Exeter,  &igland. 

•  Hermann  Cbudius.  Wann  wir  schrei' 
ten.  Gedichte  aus  den  Liedem  der  Un' 

ruh  und  dem  Etvigen  Toren.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Muller.  1939.  130  pages.  3.20 
marks. — "Diese  kleine  und  wohliiberlegte 
Auswahl  aus  rwei  vergriffenen  Gedicht' 
biichern  .  .  .  geht  auf  haufiges  Bitten 
seiner  Freunde  zuriick  .  .  .  Und  ...  so 
.  .  .  spaziert  fder  Dichter]  aufs  neue  mit 
ihnen  in  den  deutschen  Fruhling  des 
Jahres  1939  heiteren  Mutes  hinaus:  ‘Wann 


wir  schreiten  Seit’  an  Seit’  ....’”  (from 
the  Vorwort). 

The  line  juA  quoted  is  the  opening  one 
of  Claudius's  beA  known  poem,  Wir, 
which  firA  appeared  in  Liedem  der  Unruh 
shortly  after  the  World  War,  was  taken  up 
firA  by  the  workers  and  then  by  the  Youth 
Movement  and  became  almoA  a  symbol 
of  the  latter.  Cbudius  is  a  direA  descen' 
dant  of  Matthias  Cbudius;  his  lyric  pro* 
duAion  b  marked  by  sober  optimism  in  the 
face  of  all  the  discouragements  of  life.  His 
diale  A  poems  deserve  special  notice;  there 
are  a  good  many  in  this  volume. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Johannes  Buchholtz.  Gute  ^leine 
Stadt.  Aus  dem  Danischen  iibertra' 
gen  von  GuAav  MorgenAem.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1939.  382  pages.  5.80  marks. — 
A  moA  entertaining,  natural,  and  refresh' 
ing  book,  which  leads  one  to  wonder 
whether  all  Danish  middle'class  people 
are  so  delightfully  sensible,  with  parents 
so  underAanding  of  their  children,  and 
children  so  independent  and  yet  consider' 
ate  of  their  parents.  The  children  of  Dr. 
Malthe — through  whose  extensive  prac' 
tice  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  little 
town  is  obtained — have  been  consigned 
to  the  attic,  where  they  may  do  as  they 
please.  We  come  to  know  them  after  they 
are  all  grown  and  ready  to  quit  the  neA, 
and  we  experience  the  flight  into  life  of  the 
three  older  ones:  Ada,  who  loves  the  dull 
and  clumsy  bookseller  Aage,  Dina  who 
has  dramatic  aspirations  and  is  lured  to  the 
big  city,  and  the  son  Bjorn  who  becomes 
a  mechanic  because  he  has  no  desire  to  be 
a  doAor  like  his  father. — The  three 
younger  children  juA  grow  up  through  the 
book. — ^Dina's  man  has  not  been  satisfac' 
tory,  but  she  is  thoroughly  disillusioned 
by  the  Aage  and  returns  to  her  playmate 
love  on  his  deathbed,  after  repeatedly 
turning  him  down.  Bjorn  loves  Maya,  who 
is  "beneath  him"  because  her  mother  has 
a  news  Aand  in  the  Aation,  loses  her  by 
having  a  love'affair  with  her  mother,  but 
regains  her  when  he  is  about  to  go  to 
America  with  his  siAer  Dina.  The  moA 
intereAing  career  is  that  of  ambitious 
Ada,  who  aAually  catapults  her  Aupid 
and  lazy  husband  into  prominence  in  the 
town,  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  the 
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background  and  representing  his  success 
as  the  result  of  his  induAry  and  abihty. — 
The  book  seems  more  like  biography  than 
fidtion,  and  is  replete  with  delightful 
humor.  The  httle  town  comes  to  life  in 
these  animated  pages,  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  those  who  love  it  and  smile  at  its 
weaknesses. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan' 

ford  University. 

•  Peter  Dorfler.  Au/erilehung.  Berlin. 

Grote.  1938.  387  pages.  5.50  and  6.50 

marks. — The  novel  deals  with  the  after' 
math  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  Swabia 
being  the  locale.  The  survivors  of  this 
cataclysm  were  forever  marked  by  the 
memory  of  its  Icmg'drawn  out  horrors,  but 
the  fallow  land  had  to  be  cultivated, 
women  and  children  had  to  toil  in  the 
decimated  ranks  of  the  farmers,  before 
^rvation  could  be  at  \eaA  partly  over' 
come.  One  of  those  iron'handed  peasant 
women  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Aory, 
relentlessly  driving  herself,  her  husband 
and  her  brood.  Her  death  is  the  fitting 
climax  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  soil  which, 
as  a  laA  gift,  she  drenches  with  her  heart's 
blood  when  trampled  down  by  her  horses. 
There  is,  obviously,  nothing  very  new 
about  the  plot,  but  Dorfler’s  forceful  and 
original  Ayle  goes  far  toward  suAaining 
intere^  in  the  book. — Germaine  A.  Do' 
nogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Kriftian  El^r.  Jon  Maar  und  die 
JuriAen.  Berlin.  Paul  Neff.  1938.  4 

and  5.50  marks. — Since  all  of  her  beA 
writers  live  in  exile,  Nazi  Germany  finds 
it  increasingly  difiBcult  to  coax  a  dome^ic 
Uterature  into  being.  Because  literature  is 
one  phase  of  the  new  economy  which 
cannot  be  created  or  manipulated  by  a 
dictator's  decree,  she  is  thus  forced  to 
import  a  number  of  books  from  countries 
where  literature  is  not  regimented  and 
rifled  by  such  famtaAic  agencies  as  "Reichs' 
schrifttumskammer.”  This  is  a  quiet 
Norwegian  novel  whose  theme  is  the  con' 
Aid  between  the  lawyers  of  an  elec^c 
power  company  who  seek  to  gain  control 
over  Ognsee,  a  tract  of  lake  and  foreA 
country,  suid  the  farmers  of  the  region, 
led  by  Jon  Maar,  a  doughty  old  individ' 
ualift.  Intrigue  and  counter'attack  are 
interspersed  with  some  pleasant  descrip' 
tion  of  country  life.  Jon  Maar  is  an  admir' 


able  figure  fighting  a  losing  conte^  with 
the  encroaching  forces  of  officialdom, ' 
maintaining  his  integrity  to  the  la^.  Its 
special  smack  of  the  soil  will  no  doubt 
appeal  to  the  Nazis,  whose  peculiar  views 
it  may  serve  to  illu^rate.  It  is,  however, 
a  readable  novel,  whatever  purposes  may 
be  read  into  it. — L.  R.  Lind.  Wabash  Col' 
lege. 

•  Adele  Gerhard.  Die  Pamilie  Vander' 
houten.  New  York.  F.  Krause.  511 

pages.  $2.25. — The  Vanderhoutens  are  a 
family  of  dual  background.  For  centuries 
back  they  are  of  EKitch  blood,  but  they 
themselves  are  residents  of  Berlin.  The 
theme  of  the  ^ry  is  the  funily's  adju^' 
ment  to  the  life  of  a  great  city.  The  bodt 
is  ah've  with  varied  and  intereAing  char' 
aCters,  who  reflect  the  life  of  the  times,  now 
in  its  finer  and  now  in  its  less  pleasing 
aspects.  Some  members  cf  the  fomily  are 
drawn  into  the  druggie  for  wealth,  with 
its  ephemeral  successes  and  concomitant 
soullessness  and  luA.  Others  labor  pa' 
tiently  and  honeAly,  and  their  moral 
length  seems  defined  to  give  charader, 
soul  and  tradition  to  the  impersonal  city  of 
Berlin,  as  yet  cold  and  without  hi^rical 
perspective.  Tlie  book  is  thus  more  than 
the  ftory  of  a  family;  in  its  broader  aspeds 
it  depicts  the  development  of  a  culture. — 
Rita  Krause.  New  York  City. 

•  Adele  Gerhard.  Lorelyn.  New  York. 
F.  Krause.  146page8.  $1 .80.  — The  dory 

of  a  lonely,  redless  man  who  scorns  the 
narrow  civilized  world  and  its  laws.  He  is 
filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  blaze  a  trail 
of  divine  drength  through  the  midd  of  the 
petty  activities  of  mankind.  Finally,  driven 
by  his  intense  longing,  he  celebrates  his 
marriage  with  eternity,  and  leaves  to  the 
world  a  myderious  legacy  in  his  offspring 
and  his  spiritual  followers.  The  figure  eff 
Lorelyn  symbob'zes  the  deep  longing  of 
humanity  in  a  period  of  cultural  dec:adence. 
As  this  culture  overreaches  itself  and  ap' 
proaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  inevi' 
table  end,  the  urge  to  escape  firom  its  limita' 
tions  becomes  Wronger  and  more  intense. — 
Crete  Beizel.  New  Yewk  City. 

•  Adele  Gerhard.  Via  Sacra.  New 
York.  F.  Krause.  158  pages.  $1.60. — 

A  continuation  of  Lorelyn  in  the  thought 
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The  prophetic  note  that  charaderiaed 
Pfluger  is  Wronger  here.  Marate  is  the 
leader  of  a  group  of  youths  foe  whom 
liAening  for  the  vmce  of  nature  has  become 
a  necessary  and  refreshing  experience.  But 
the  new  man  muft  not  merely  surrender 
passively  to  diis  feeling.  It  muft  become  an 
adive  force.  Marate  feels  it  his  duty  to 
give  pradical  shape  to  this  eternal  law. 
He  goes  to  Rome,  to  the  world  of  antiquity, 
where  his  friends  have  found  perfedion  in 
visible  form;  but  to  his  adonishment  he 
finds  that  Rome  has  undergone  an  organic 
transformation  into  a  mediaeval  Chridian 
dty.  Thus  he  finds  there  two  worlds,  the 
Chridian  church  built  on  the  foundations 
of  the  ancient  temple.  Then  it  becomes 
clear  to  him  what  his  real  mission  is.  It  is 
to  bring  about  the  union  of  |the  two  'ek' 
ments,  of  what  has  been  and  what  is  to  be. 
— Crete  Beizel.  New  York  City. 

•  Adele  Gerhard.  Vom  SinJ^  und 
Werden.  New  York.  F.  Krause.  221 

pages.  $1.60. — cultural  portrait,  the 
portrait  of  c4d  Cologne.  A  bnutiful  dory 
filled  with  tibe  atmos^^ere  of  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  River  Rhine,  with  the 
charm  of  the  half'fxgotten.  In  the  fird 
part  of  die  book  the  author  has  cau^t 
the  spirit  of  the  Cologne  of  the  1830's, 
the  romantic  dty  of  the  Romantic  period 
that  saw  in  the  as  yet  incompleted  cathe^ 
dral  a  symbol  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
mood  is  one  of  mydicism,  of  mcense  and 
candle'lig^t  in  a  darkened  church.  The 
second  part  deals  with  Cologne  in  the 
'eij^ties.  During  this  period  the  city  is 
driving  to  grow  and  expand,  and  the 
dtiaens  see  in  the  completion  of  the 
Cadiedral  a  symbol  of  the  will  to  accom^ 
plish.  Adele  Gerhard  depids  with  sym' 
padiy  and  underdanding  the  conflid  be' 
tween  the  conservative  and  progressive 
elements  of  the  dty,  between  the  old  and 
new. — Crete  Beizel.  New  York  City. 

•  Moritz  Jahn.  Die  Gleichen.  (Fine 
Novelle  um  Burger.)  Miinchen.  Lan' 

gen'Muller.  1939.  108  pages.  3  marks. — 
I  have  inserted  Burger's  name,  because  it 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  this  dory,  which 
can  hardly  even  be  underdood  unless  one 
knows  something  of  Burger's  unusual 
marital  life.  And  again,  it  is  unlikely  that 


written  in  this  temper,  had  not  the  writer 
been  tempted  by  the  narrative  and  emo* 
tional  possibilities  of  the  basic  situation: 
a  poet,  and  a  passiemate  one,  married  to 
the  sider  of  his  lately  deceased  wife,  to 
the  sider  vdiom  he  had  loved  as  a  husband 
long  before  the  death  of  his  fird  wife,  and 
vdtom  he  was  dedined  to  lose  after  a  few 
months  of  wedded  happiness.  But  jud  at 
this  point  my  quarrel  with  the  dory' 
teller  sets  in.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Burger  and  Molly  reproached  themselves 
on  Dorette's  account,  nor  that  they  went 
through  the  agonizings  which  largely 
make  up  the  ethos  if  not  all  the  subdance 
of  the  dory.  It  is  much  the  same  problem 
as  I  noted  not  long  since  in  a  novel  about 
Siakespeare:  if  Burger  really  said  and 
thought  what  is  here  recorded,  it  would  be 
very  in^xsrtant;  but  if  it  is  only  out  of  the 
writer's  imagination,  and  contrary  to  the 
known  fads  at  that,  then  what  is  the 
point?  Merely  the  use  of  Burger's  name  as 
a  decoy? — ^TTic  dory  is  well  told,  the 
author  has  imagination  and  fire,  and  what 
he  thinks  such  a  poet  might  have  said  under 
such  drcumdances  is  plausible;  but  my 
rejedion  of  it  as  truth  leads  to  my  rejec' 
tion  of  the  dory  as  fidion. — Bayard 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Hans  Leip.  Die  Bergung.  Fine  Frzah' 
lung.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1939.  145 
pages.  3.50  marks. — I  have  long  main' 
tained  that  the  novelette  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  German 
mind,  and  the  present  dory  seems  to  me 
a  further  bit  of  confirmatory  evidence;  for 
I  have  reviewed  at  lead  one  long  novel  of 
Leip's  which  to  my  mind  did  not  have  a 
fradion  of  the  drength  and  authenticity  of 
this  excellent  dory.  Beginning  with  this 
thoughtful  and  arreding  sentence,  “Fine 
Frau  soUte  die  Liebe  eines  Mannes  nicht 
dahin  ausnutzen,  ihn  von  seinem  innerden 
Berufe  abzubringen,"  Leip  proceeds  to 
drive  home  this  principle  with  a  tale  so 
forceful,  so  deftly  woven,  and  withal  so 
redolent  of  the  sea  he  knows  and  loves,  that 
it  drikes  one  more  like  biography  than  like 
fidion — a  didindion  that  only  very  supe' 
rior  art  can  daim. — ^The  central  figure  is 
Kai  Tralssen,  captain  of  a  salvage'tug,  and 
the  dory  tells  how  he  made  a  love' 
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marriage  with  Alvei  Horn  in  the  wake  of 
a  tragedy,  how  she  shrewdly  employed  his 
self-reproach  to  divorce  him  from  his  true 
calling,  and  how  in  the  end  he  went  back 
into  it  without  having  to  lose  the  love  of 
Alvei,  which  for  a  time  had  seemed  to 
hang  in  the  balance. — This  is  truly  a  Meis' 
temovelle,  and  has  my  unqualified  admira' 
tion. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

•  Hugo  Paul  Uhlenbusch.  Clutrotes  Here 
Burgund;  Johann  Ohnefurcht.  Berlin. 
Bong.  1938.  330  pages. — Uhlenbusch  is 
no  novice  as  writer,  and  it  goes  without 
sayipg  that  this  ftory  of  the  life  and  reign 
of  Jean  Sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy  from 
1404  to  1419,  is  well  written.  Beyond  that, 
judgment  will  be  individual  and  varied. 
The  publisher  calls  it  “Eigenwillig  in 
Aufbau,  Stil  und  Vision,”  but  I  find  it 
difficult  to  determine  ju*  where  the 
author’s  will  was  trying  to  take  him.  A 
brief  checkup  skms  to  validate  the  main 
outlines  of  the  hi^oric  record;  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  mere  retelliig  of  faAs 
was  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  book. 
Perhaps  the  following  passage,  which 
^ruck  my  attention  particularly,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  The 
speaker  is  the  MagiAer  Jean  Petit,  whom 
Jean  Sans-Peur  has  asked  for  an  answer  to 
an  important  que^ion:  “Wie  geht  es  an, 
dass  Frankreich  noch  beAehtr’  After  ex' 
plaining  that  France  is  a  nation,  and  that 
“die  Religion  des  Konigtums,  die  Religion 
der  Krone”  is  the  centralizing  force,  Jean 
Petit  continues  to  himself:  “Religion, 
Nation,  Reich,  keines  ohne  das  andere; 
eine  Aufgabe,  die  nur  Generationen  Beru- 
fener  vollbringen  konnten.  Der  Gewalt 
gelingt  nicht  viel,  der  Macht  manches,  dem 
geziigelten  vererbbaren  Willen  aber  alles... 
Nur  die  Menschheit  i^  ewig;  dir  wurde 
ich  sagen:  die  Nation,  denn  fur  dich  i^ 
sie  der  school  aller  deiner  Traume.” — A 
^udy  of  a  great  personality,  whose  welding 
of  his  people  into  a  Arong  and  unified 
political  entity,  with  a  culture  of  its  own, 
bears  fruit  down  to  the  present  day;  per- 
haps  this  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  content 
of  the  book. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stan- 

ford  University. 

•  Robert  Walter.  Das  wunderliche 
Here.  Berlin.  Strauch.  1939.  192 


pages.  3.50  marks. — ^Thirty-two  sketches, 
varied  in  topic  and  quality,  dealing  with 
the  Grange,  ever-baffling  human  heart. 
Interefting  is  the  fa<ft  that  Walter  had 
written  these  Tories  more  than  25  years 
ago;  but  joy  and  sorrow,  kindh'ness,  and 
bitter  sarcasm,  ^rk  tragedy  and  light 
humor  are  all  represented  in  t^  colledion, 
and  it  all  rings  as  true  as  when  it  was  firft 
written. — J.  R.  Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

AAA 

MacNab,  author  of  the  Bienheureux 
Lehri  and  the  Bel  i  VHStel  de  Vdle,  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  “Not  everyone 
is  so  lucky  as  to  die  at  the  same  age  as 
Jesus  Ch^,”  Les  ?iouvelles  Litteraires 
quote  him  as  remarking. 

Professor  Hans-Karl  Schuchard,  of  the 
College  of  CharleAon,  in  The  Modem  Lari' 
guage  Journal  for  December,  1939,  calls 
attention  to  two  poly-ljpgual  magazines  of 
educational  value:  Weltver\ekrssf>rachen, 
Hanseatische  Verlagsanftalt,  Hamburg,  36, 
with  sedtiems  for  German,  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
Russian:  and  Le  Lingue  Estere,  Via  Cesare 
Cantu,  Milano,  whose  languages  are  Ital' 
ian,  French,  Spanish,  German  and  English. 

“The  European  thought  and  creative 
effort  of  the  nineteen-twenties  was  brou^t 
to  a  focus  in  three  periodicals — The  Cri¬ 
terion,  Die  yjfM  Rundschau,  and  ^ouvelle 
Revue  Prangaise.  Of  these,  only  the  TJRP 
continues  to  play  its  traditional  part,  and 
even  it  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  general 
enfeeblement  brought  about  by  prolonged 
political  and  economic  crisis.  For  a  number 
of  years  after  Hitler  came  into  power,  the 
J^eue  Rundschau  bravely  tried  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  Gleichsc^tung  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  ftandards,  by  avoid¬ 
ing  tabooed  subjects,  retreating  more  and 
more  into  discussions  of  safely  dead  writers 
whose  Aryanism  was  not  suspedt;  recent 
issues  show  that  it  has  been  firmly  hatf 
ncssed  to  the  wheel  of  propaganda.  In  any 
case  its  fundtion  was  assumed  two  years 
ago  by  the  exiles’  publication.  Mass  und 
Wert,  founded  by  the  Manns  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Zurich,  which  continues  to  keep 
German  from  becoming  a  dead  langw^e.” 
— From  The  Kenyon  Review,  Gambier, 
Cffik).  . ! , 
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(For  other  boohs  in  Spanish,  see  **Head'Liners*') 


•  Josefina  del  Toro.  A  Bibliography  of 
the  Collective  Biography  of  Spanish 

America.  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico.  1938.  140  pages. — While  this 
excellent  work  does  not  claim  to  be  ex' 
hauftive,  it  does  contain  all  relevant  mate' 
rial  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
New  YcM-k  Public  Library,  the  Hispanic 
Society  Library,  the  Puerto  Rico  Univer' 
sity  Library  and  others,  and  is,  for  all 
general  purposes,  an  adequate  and  well' 
arranged  bibliography  of  the  works  of  col' 
le(±ive  biography  dealing  with  Spanish 
America.  By  colledive  biography,  of 
course,  is  meant  those  works  containing 
plural  biographical  ^dies  of  Spanish 
American  figures. 

The  firft  8e<±ion  includes  general  works, 
or  those  covering  Spanish  America  as  a 
whole,  the  second  deals  with  Mexico,  the 
third  Central  America,  the  fourth  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  the  remainder  the  coun' 
tries  of  South  America  in  geographical 
order.  An  index  of  authors  concludes  the 
volume.  The  critical  and  explanatory  notes 
appended  to  many  of  the  items  give  added 
\^ue  to  the  bibliography. — David  Lord. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

•  Alfredo  C6nsole.  Pundacion  y  orgd' 
nizacion  de  bibliotecas.  (Fourth  Edi' 

tion).  Buenos  Aires.  L^iez.  1939.  219 
pages.  2  pesos — It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
South  American  librarians  will  not  fob 
low  this  manual  cm  the  procedures  and 
techniques  of  library  craft  without  for' 
ther  inveftigatkm.  TTie  arbitrary  number' 
ing  of  books  causes  delay  in  supplying 
them,  and  prevents  consultation  of  any 
body  of  material  in  a  given  field,  delving 
arrangements  here  proposed  were  discarded 
forty  years  ago  in  this  country.  This  writer 
proposes  to  discard  public  catalogs,  an 
important  medium  for  introducing  patrons 
to  the  resources  a  library,  in  fkvor  of 
files  reserved  for  the  use  librarians,  to 
avoid  confusion  and  diawder. 

The  new  classification  scheme  classifies 


the  catalog,  not  the  books.  This  requires 
a  spedalited  training  on  the  part  of  the 
user,  and  much  needless  journeying  to 
obtain  the  volumes.  Only  a  diftionary  ar' 
rangement  can  make  material  handy  for 
those  with  a  minimum  of  training.  We 
ccMnmend  the  author’s  intentions,  but  dis' 
approve  his  plan.  —  L.  S.  Dutton.  Miami 
University. 

•  Enrique  Guardiola  Cardelbch.  La 
Anti'Espana.  Mexico.  “M&cico  Nue' 

VO.”  1938.  3  pesos. — ^The  thesis  of  this 
book  is  that  the  Spanish  people  are  and 
always  have  been  an  essentially  democratic 
people,  thriving  only  when  their  form  of 
government  has  been  a  loose  federation  of 
democratically  governed  city'ftates,  re' 
gions  or  provinces.  Beginning  with  the 
ancient  city'ftate  in  southern  Spain  and 
proceeding  down  to  present  times,  the 
author  vehemently  demonftrates  that  the 
Anti'Spain  has  always  been  foreign  abso' 
lutism.  However,  the  reader  will  be  con' 
ftrained  to  queftion  the  author's  eftimate 
of  the  Catholic  Monarchs,  who,  hr  from 
being  the  bft  bulwark  againft  absolutift 
centralization,  seem  to  have  been  those  who 
laid  its  enduring  foundations.  Like  so  many 
books  of  the  kind,  the  work  is  long  on 
affirmation  and  short  on  documentation. 

In  conclusion  the  author  presents  a  plan 
for  a  federated  democracy  designed  to 
avoid  all  paft  pitfalls. — G.  B.  Roberts. 
Southweftem  Louisiana  Inftitute,  Lab' 
yette,  Louisiana. 

•  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano,  etc. 

La  verdadera  cultura  alemana.  Mexi' 

CO.  Ediciones  Liga  pro  cultura  Alemana 
en  Mexico.  1938.  107  pages.  1  peso. — As 
with  American  Indians,  the  only  good 
German  is  a  dead  German,  according  to  the 
six  Mexicans  whose  leftures  recorded 
ftenographically,  in  April  and  May,  1938, 
make  up  this  small  volume.  Its  theme, 
ftated  in  the  introduftion,  is  ”E1  Nacional' 
Sodalismo  es  una  afrenta  a  la  cultura:  es 
incultura.” 
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Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano  discusses 
Goethe.  Sanchez  de  Ocana  thinks  that 
that  great  truth-seeker  would  desire  for 
present-day  Germany  “Mehr  Licht.”  Luis 
Sandi  considers  the  composers  and  music 
prohibited  by  Hitler.  Garcia  de  Mendoza 
6nds  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  “spiritual 
dramatics."  Abreu  G^ez  and  Jos6  Man- 
cisidor  discuss  “Literatura  incinerada,” 
and  Gonzilez  Aparicio,  after  evaluation  of 
Hegel,  Marx,  and  Engels,  decides  the 
world  should  be  “en  favor  de  Alemania 
pcro  en  contra  de  Hitler.” — W.  K.  J. 

•  Manuel  Ugarte.  La  patria  grande. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  252 

pages.  12  pesos. — This  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles,  letters,  addresses  and  ^dies  was 
fir^  published  in  1924.  It  is  one  of  five 
volumes  devoted  by  the  author  to  his  fight 
for  an  ideal.  Among  the  writers  of  America 
who  have  raiaed  their  voices  in  the  holy 
mini^ry  of  enlightening  the  public  and  the 
government  of  their  respective  countries, 
Ugarte  occupies  fir^  rank.  He  has  used 
the  forum  and  his  pen  in  a  frank  attack 
upon  foreign  encroachment  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  has  done  this  not  as  a  partisan  of  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  but  as  a  true  patriot  and  a 
believer  in  Indo-European  culture  and 
social  potentialities. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  mainly  to 
political  reform  in  Argentina.  No  longer 
does  Ugarte  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  purely 
sociali^ic  measures  to  accomplish  the 
progress  for  which  he  drives.  We  find 
him  now  advcxating  a  liberal,  nationaliftic 
government.  It  is  not  a  fascia  nationah'sm 
that  he  wants.  He  seems  to  advocate  a 
combination  of  his  former  idealiAic  scxial- 
ism  with  more  demcx:ratic,  liberal  ideas. 
This  attitude  forced  him  out  of  the  social- 
i*  party.  As  in  the  other  four  volumes  we 
fincl  here  a  brotherly  feeling  toward  the 
re*  of  Hispanic  America.  He  cx>nsiders 
himself  a  citizen  of  this  greater  fatherland. 
— J.  M.  Hemdndez.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Alberto  Edwards.  La  fronda  arisuy 
crdtica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 

1936.  245  pages.  15  pesos. — ^The  untimely 
death  of  Alberto  Edwards  removed  one  of 
the  great  Chilean  hi*orians.  These  articles, 
originally  appearing  in  El  Mercwrio,  are 
reprinted  from  the  original  edition  of  1927. 


Every  chapter  is  thought-provoking.  Ed- 
warcls  denies  the  accusaticjn  that  only 
Chile  after  1810  was  a  “monarchy.”  He 
shows  the  Chilean  upperclass,  like  the 
French  “fronde,”  praAically  always  oppos¬ 
ing  the  government,  yet  prote<fting  Chile 
from  the  many  revolutions  of  her  neigli- 
bors.  He  analyzes  the  Chilean  soul  through¬ 
out  a  century,  in  clear,  logical  prose. — 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Augu*o  Arias.  Luis  A.  Martinez. 
Quito.  Imprenta  del  Mini*erio  del 

Gobiemo.  1937.  185  pages. — A  well- 
documented  biography  of  a  typical  South- 
American  scienti*,  politician,  and  “litte¬ 
rateur.”  Bom  in  Ambato,  one  of  eleven 
children,  Luis  Mardnez  wrote  poetry, 
then  turned  to  journalism,  novels,  sodal 
and  scientific  papers,  and  political  docu¬ 
ments.  He  roamed  the  Andean  valleys, 
a  botani*  in  search  of  specimens;  he 
climbed  the  craters,  a  volcanologi*  in 
search  of  new  data;  he  supervised  agricul¬ 
tural  experiments;  *ricken  with  malaria 
polio-neuritis,  he  writes  a  reali*ic  novel 
A  la  CoSta  while  convalescing;  appointed 
Mini*er  of  Public  Works  and  In*ruAion, 
he  redraws  the  school  programs;  later  he 
goes  to  New  York  in  search  of  engineers 
to  build  a  railroad  to  the  Curaray;  he  died 
in  1909  in  his  native  town  which  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Senator. — Camil  Van  Hulse. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Elias  Entralgo,  Medardo  Vitier,  Ro¬ 
berto  Agramonte.  Enrique  Jose  Vd- 

rona,  su  vida,  su  obra,  y  su  inftuencia.  La 
Habana,  Cuba.  Editcwrial.  1937.  284  pages. 
— Under  the  imprint  of  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  the  works  of  a  *atesman,  philos¬ 
opher,  and  poet  are  beginning  to  appear, 
introduced,  logically,  by  a  volume  evaluat¬ 
ing  his  work.  Vitier  discusses  Varona’s 
literary  produAions;  Agramonte  shows 
how,  as  a  philosopher,  he  introduced 
Spencer  to  Cuba;  and  the  two  unite  to 
interpret  his  political  and  social  writings. 
Varona's  widespread  influence  in  his 
native  island  is  summed  up  by  Vitier  in  the 
la*  twelve  pages. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Antonio  Bahamonde  y  Sanchez  de 
Ca*ro.  Un  ano  con  Slueipo  de  Llano. 

Memorias  de  un  nacionaliAa.  Mibdeo. 
Ediciones  “Nue*ro  Tiempo.”  1938. — ^Thc 
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title  of  this  book  is  a  little  mislead^g.  At 
firft  glance  the  reader  expeds  praise  or  at 
lead  an  apology  for  General  Queipo  de 
Llano.  InAead,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  scathing 
account  of  what  the  author  saw  durmg 
the  year  ending  January,  1938  as  a  propa' 
ganda  agent  for  Queipo  de  Llano.  At  firft 
a  loyal  supporter  of  the  “liberating”  move- 
ment  of  July  18,  1936,  Bahamonde  was 
little  by  little  turned  againd  it,  and  the 
revulsion  inspired  in  him  caused  him 
firft  to  leave  Spain  and  then  to  write  this 
bode.  From  this  Araightddrward  account 
of  conditions  in  the  then  “liberated”  aXie, 
one  may  pidure  to  himself  jud  what  mud 
be  the  plight  of  the  whole  of  Spain  today. 
— G.  B.  Roberts.  Southwedem  Louisiana 
Inditute,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

•  Crid6bal  CoI6n.  Diario  de  navegacion. 
Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  207  pages.  1  peso. 

— Reprinted  foxn  the  Bartolom6  de  bs 
Casas  copy,  the  diary  of  Columbus  is 
made  available  in  a  cheap  fdm  in  this  one 
peso  volume  of  the  Cldsicos  Unwersales. 
The  fird  entry  is  dated  Ai^ud  3,  1492. 
The  lad  is  Much  15,  1493.  There  is  also 
one  letter  of  indrudion  frexn  Columbus 
to  Mos^n  Pedro  Margarite,  containing 
suggedions  about  an  expedition  to  Cuba. 

The  language  and  spelling  have  been 
modemixed  according  to  the  versicsi  by 
Munoz  and  Femindez  de  Navarrete,  of 
1791.— W.  K.J. 

•  Lie.  B.  Frias  Conor.  Divorcios  cSlebres 
y  amores  fugaces.  (Hidtxia  Aut£ntica 

de  b  Alegre  Pridica  Profesional  de  un 
Famoso  Abogado  Especialida  en  Divor' 
dos).  Mexico.  Botas.  1939.  548  pages. — 
Boede  reviewers  are  inch'ned  to  be  over' 
generous  of  superbtives;  but  it  dands  to 
reason  that  as  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all 
the  red,  there  are  books  in  each  of  various 
categories  that  are  indubitably  more  some' 
thing'orother  than  any  simibr  books. 
This  is  one  of  the  blue'dbboners.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  by  all  odds  the 
toughed  volume  now  circubting  with  the 
imprint  of  a  high'grade  publisher.  The 
author  complains  that  the  English  manu' 
script  was  confiscated  in  the  States — “db' 
b^'co  puritanismo.”  An  up'and'coming 
Yucatan  divoroc'bwyer,  he  claims  to  have 
negodated  600  legal  separations.  The  mod 
innocent  narrative  in  his  inefiable  volume 


is  a  cheerful  tale  of  an  American  army 
officer  who  needed  a  divorce  in  a  hurry, 
and  who  with  the  help  of  a  thick  bank'Toll 
and  the  kind  assidance  of  the  authorities 
of  Yucatan  and  Sonora,  where  divorces 
thrive  like  Jack's  beandalk,  was  divorced 
and  blissfully  remarried  in  five  days.  The 
pleased  divorcee'bridegroom  wired  back 
to  his  bwyer  from  Nogales:  Happy  as  Hell. 
— H.  K.  B. 

•  Vidor  M.  Rend6n.  Resumen  hiogrd' 
fico,  18S9'1939.  Guayaquil.  Editorbl 

Jouvin.  1939.  142  pages. — ^The  venerable 
diplomat  and  man  of  letters  here  gives 
us  the  dory  of  his  life.  The  career  of  this 
outdanding  son  of  Ecuador  has  been  long 
and  briiliant.  Educated  as  a  physician  and 
pradising  that  profession,  sehor  Rend6n 
was  called  into  the  diplomatic  service  of 
his  country,  and  represented  it  in  such 
European  capitab  as  Madrid  and  Paris. 
In  spite  of  his  busy  life  he  found  time  to 
engage  in  literary  pursuits,  didinguishing 
himself  as  a  novelid  and  poet,  and  also 
writing  several  plays.  He  madered  French 
and  wrote  at  lead  one  novel  in  that  Ian' 
guage.  Laden  with  years  and  hemors  he  is 
rounding  out  a  long  and  useful  career  sur' 
rounded  by  friends  in  his  native  dty  of 
Guayaquil,  which  he  loves  so  well. — Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Tierras  de 
pan  llevar.  Santbgo  de  Chile.  Ercilb. 

1939.  189  pages.  13  pesos. — Writing  with 
the  emotioi  and  love  that  a  son  in  a  didant 
land  feels  at  thought  of  the  famih'ar  faces 
and  scenes  in  his  own  country,  Valle  re' 
capitubtes  the  memories  of  his  youth.  The 
folklore  and  hcxnely  legends  of  Honduras 
are  told  with  poetical  sensitiveness,  in 
a  dyle  that  is  limpid,  warm,  swift,  con' 
cise.  Valle's  little  canvasses  are  exquisite. 
He  leads  the  reader  to  a  land  of  dreams 
and  apparitions  and  beautiful  landscape. 
With  a  mischievous  smile  he  twids 
his  little  finger  around  your  unbelief 
and  trots  you  along,  bouncing  from 
fancy  to  fancy.  But  one  comes  out  of 
this  jumble  with  a  great  deal  of  informa' 
tkxi.  One  learns  more  about  Honduran 
life  through  this  h'ttle  book  than  by 
poring  for  days  over  some  bulky  and  mu' 
notonous  hidories. — J.  M.  Hemdndez. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  Enrique  Espinoza.  Chicos  de  Espana. 
Buenos  Aires.  Edicones  Perseo.  1938. 

125  pages. — A  series  of  travel  impressions 
of  pre'war  Spain  (1935),  an  offering  to  the 
“Espana  infkntil  que  ya  no  exifte"  in 
memory  of  the  time  “cuando  ju^amente 
con  ellos  como  lazarillos,  ibamos  de  uno 
a  otro  tempio  de  paz  y  comuni6n.“ 

Writing  from  the  LoyaliA  point  of  view, 
the  author  adds  an  appendix  to  his  travel 
notes — “Y  ahora.”  Its  three  chapters  are 
entitled:  Por  qu£  los  judios  deben  ayudar 
a\  pueblo  espanol;  Un  discurso  de  Le6n 
Felipe;  Significacidn  hiitdrica  del  “Mono 
Atul.” — Madaline  W.  ?(ichols.  Liprary  of 
Congress. 

•  Adolfo  Salazar.  Musica  y  sociedad  en 
el  siglo  XX.  Mexico.  Casa  de  Espana 

en  M^ico.  1939.  223  pages. — In  1936 
Dr.  Salazar  gave  a  Spanish  printer  a  manu' 
script  of  popular  ledtures  on  phases  of 
music.  It  was  loA  in  the  war,  but  the 
author  brought  it  up  to  date  and  published 
it  in  Mexico  this  year. 

His  theory  is  that  the  principle  that 
determines  the  vitality  and  prosperity 
of  an  art  is  its  social  function.  Music  has 
two:  its  “aspedto  demdtico”  for  the 
crowd  and  its  “aspecfto  ari^ocritico”  for 
a  smaller  and  more  specialized  audience 
interefted  in  its  technique,  as  the  larger 
audience  considers  the  e^hetics  of  music. 

This  logically  conceived  ftudy  develops 
several  intereAing  themes.  Dr.  Salazar  sees 
grand  opera  as  essentially  pessimiftic, 
while  comic  opera  is  optimiftic.  He  6nds 
the  beginning  of  the  twelve^tone  scale  in 
Beethoven  and  Mozart. 

In  his  remarks  about  present^lay  move' 
ments  and  leaders,  he  shows  his  wide 
knowledge,  but  it  makes  him  pessimiftic 
about  the  future.  “Me  parece  que  se  hace 
cada  vez  mis  ajeno  a  la  conciencia  social." 
However  he  concludes  by  leaving  the 
future  development  of  music  up  to  Nature 
“que  siempre  triunfa  de  si  misma,”  even 
though  cultures  decay. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Hieftor  P.  Agofti.  Las  novelas  de 
Max  Dickmann.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari' 

dad.  48  pages. — A  critical  analysis  (ff  the 
Argentine  novel  in  general  and  of  the  work 
of  Max  Dickmann  in  particular.  Sr.  Agofti 
reveals  a  background  of  scholarship  and 


an  evident  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  His 
critical  faculty  possesses  both  clarity  and 
depth.  The  reader  may  not  concur  at  all 
in  his  conclusions  that  before  Dickmann 
there  never  exifted  an  authentic  Argentine 
novel,  nor  with  the  ^tement  that  only 
a  novel  can  portray  “the  phenomenon 
of  life  in  Urge  cities,"  and  that  the  other 
literary  genres,  especially  poetry,  in  which 
Argentines  and  moA  S^th  Americans 
have  indulged  for  so  long,  are  easier  and 
require  less  effort  and  concentration  than 
the  novel  I  am  ftill  of  the  opinion  that 
MarHn  Fierro  can  ^nd  comparison  with 
anything  that  Dickmann  has  written. 
But  this  is  merely  an  expression  of  a  dif' 
ference  of  opinion  and  not  a  criticism  of 
Sr.  AgoAi’s  ^dy.  On  the  whole  the 
pamphlet  is  moA  inftrudive  and  very 
valuable  for  ^dents  of  Argentine  litera' 
ture. — Juan  R.  Castellano.  Vanderbilt 
University. 

•  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Algo 
sobre  la  novela  en  la  Amhica  del  Sur. 

Quito.  Con  el  Autor.  1937.  21  pages. — 
With  a  subtle  pen,  Coello  traces  a  short 
panorama  of  the  South  American  novel  of 
the  laA  seven  decades,  emphasizing  its  in' 
debtedness  to  Jorge  Isaacs  and  his  Colomb' 
ian  romance,  now  almoA  a  classic,  and 
quoted  by  one  bookseller  as  the  beA  seller 
on  the  market:  “. .  .ningim  cauchero  se  in' 
tema  en  las  selvas  sin  su  ‘Maria’ .” — Cdtnil 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Augu^  Arias.  Jorge  Isaacs  y  su 
“Maria."  Quito.  1937.  48  pages.— 

Another  Isaacs<entenary  publication. 
Through  an  eight'chapter  discourse,  the 
author  traces  in  some  detail  the  genesis 
of  the  Maria,  its  hiAory,  its  high  place 
among  American  novels,  its  lading  popu' 
larity,  its  profound  inBuence  on  the  output 
of  other  noveli^,  and  a  biographical  note 
on  its  author.  PirA  delivered  as  a  leAure  in 
the  Sal6n  Miximo  of  the  Central  Univer' 
sity,  this  conferencia  was  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  events  and  official  ads  commemo' 
rating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Isaacs  in  Cali,  April  1st,  1837. — Camtl 
Van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  Ventura  Garda  Calderdn,  Ed.  Cos' 
tumbres  y  satfricos.  Paris.  Desclbe  de 

Brouwer,  1938.  337  pages. — Number  9 
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of  the  BAlioteca  de  Cultura  Peruana  con'  Ercilla.  1939. 193  pages.  8  pesos. — A  treat* 
tains  a  pleasing  assortment  of  prose  and  ise  on  the  popular  songs  of  Chile.  Two 
poetry,  including  four  Tradidones  cuzquc'  thirds  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  reproduc* 
fias  after  the  Palma  manner,  amusing  light  tion  of  such  songs.  Several  of  them  are 
verse  by  Juan  de  Arona,  a  translatim  from  about  the  notorious  queen  Isabella  II,  who 
the  French  giving  a  piAure  of  Lima  women  was  on  the  Spanish  throne  at  the  time  of 
of  the  17th  century,  and  works  by  twenty  the  war  of  Chile  about  1865.  These  songs 
other  Peruvian  writers,  including  Yerovi  were  in  derision  and  mockery  of  Chabeld,  as 
and  Angelica  Palma.  The  whole  attractive'  the  queen  was  disrespectfully  called.  The 
ly  printed  volume  shows  Peruvian  cx>^um'  main  theme  was  her  amours.  In  general,  the 
bri^s  at  a  much  higher  level  than  mo^  of  songs  show  a  great  variety  of  subject  and 
us  have  imagined. — W.  K.  J.  treatment.  Some  of  them  are  pathetic, 

•  Antonio  Iraiaoz.  LeOuras  Cubanas.  amorous,  and  ftill  others  comical  or 

U  Habana.  Hermes.  1939.  228  pages.  intere^mg 

—In  1924  Dr.  Iraiaoz  contributed  as  his  information  about  the  songs  and  their 
share  to  raise  mcmey  for  a  school  building,  origin.  He  describes  different  classes  of 
a  collection  of  fogitive  pieces  which  be*  com^itions,  su^  m  the  cueca, 

came  the  fir^t  edition  of  this  volume.  Now,  v^la,  pasdlo,  joropo,  and  cithers.  »me  arc 
somewhat  changed,  it  is  again  published  Ind^  origin,  a  few  arc  Ncgrc).  MoA  erf 
in  the  cause  of  education,  to  rid  the  Cubans  howcver,^ve  their  roots  in  Spaniw 

of  their  belief  that  the  hiAory  of  Cuba  won«lcr»  at  the  wealth 

begins  and  ends  with  each  individual,  folk  songs  which  this  little  book  reveaU. 
Pric^,  poets,  patriots  of  the  paA  arc  —Calvert/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas, 
evoked  in  the  separate  articles.  Ideas  about  •  Clementina  Isabel  Azlor.  Gajo  serra' 

Masonry  and  about  education  nudge  com'  no.  Buenos  Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1935. 

pilatiems  of  jokes,  and  even  a  gho«  «»ry,  121  pages. — An  excellent  book  of  verse 

La  Dama  azul.  Possibly  mo^  valuable  to  by  a  young  Argentine.  Clementina  Isabel 

foreigners  are  the  several  articles  on  poetry,  Azlor  makes  a  definite  contribution  to 
a  hiftory  of  the  Cuban  d&ima  and  of  pa'  Spanish  American  poetry.  She  writes  of 
triotic  verse. — W.  K.  /.  nature,  as  many  poets  do.  But  her  verse  is 

•  A.  Acevedo  Hemindez.  Aventuros  not  merely  descriptive.  Rather  she  trans* 
del  row  Juan  Garcia.  Santiago  de  lates  impressions  of  beauty  into  the  expres' 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1938.  224  pages.  10  pesos.—  «ion  of  a  personal  emotion,  an  emotion 

Short  of  a  trip  to  the  Plaza  Yungay,  in  whicdi  is  potent  through  its  re^raint.  One 

Santiago  on  the  Dia  del  Roto,  the  beA  of  the  poems  bc«  illuArative  of  the  general 
way  to  meet  the  “roto”  is  to  read  the  30  technique  of  the  writer  is  the  Romance  de 

poems  that  make  up  this  volume,  told  so  k)*  rios;  another  cxic  notable  for  its 

thorou^ly  from  his  viewpoint  as  to  make  beauty  is  the  Son  de  quena.  The  poetic 
necessary  98  footnotes  of  explanation.  The  work  of  Clementina  Isabel  Azlor  will  bear 
author  has  previously  interpreted  Chile  in  watching.  Madaline  W.  ^ichols.  Li* 
folklore  and  drama,  but  five  tonzas  of  his  brary  of  Cemgress. 

ProposiW  give  the  whole  pi<±ure  of  the  ^  Clementina  Isabel  Azlor.  ?{ovena  de 
roto  claw.  primavera.  Buenos  Aires.  Porter 

The  firft  half  of  the  book  recounts  the  j^nos.  1939.  61  pages.— Nine  poems,  and 

memories  of  old  Juan,  his  childhood,  his  excellent  introdudory  analysis  of  the 

children,  his  experiences  in  the  War  of  the  ^ork  of  their  author  by  Doetor 

Pacific,  his  troubles  with  his  wife  and  his  Acuna.  In  this,  her  sixth  book, 

friends.  In  the  second  part  he  chants  his  Clementina  Isabel  Azlor  continues  to 
share  in  making  the  railroad  that  passes  of  mature  and  to  reUte  her  personal 

through  Araucanian  country.  Here  is  impressions  of  nature  to  her  personal  emo* 
authentic  Chilean  folklore,  told  by  a  mafter.  ^^ons.  This  book,  however,  differs  from 
Willis  Knapp  Jones.  serrano,  the  book  which  preceded  it, 

•  A.  Acevedo  Hemindez.  Canciones  in  that  in  the  earlier  book  the  major  cm* 
populares  chilenos.  Santiago  de  Qiile.  phasis  was  upon  the  impressions  of  nature; 
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in  this  book  it  is  rather  upon  the  expression 
of  emotion. — Madaline  W.  J^ichols.  Li' 
brary  of  Congress. 

•  Francisco  Dominguez  Perez.  Pdginas 
libres,  versos.  Manzanillo,  Cuba.  “El 

Arte.”  1938.  274  pages. — P6rez  has  a  great 
gift  of  facile  versihcation,  as  prolific  as  it  is 
varied.  Sonnets,  ballads,  occasional  poems, 
philosophical  ones,  political  verses,  patriotic 
odes,  love  verses,  nature  poems  are  all  in- 
eluded  in  this  collection.  The  moA  numer' 
ous  are  those  to  Patriotism,  Liberty,  Prog' 
ress  and  Humanity.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  their  worth :  some  attain  a  high 
degree  of  sober  sincerity;  others  seem  thin; 
some  have  the  teme  of  l8th<entury  verses; 
some  are  petrarchian  and  italianate.  Some, 
in  intricate  forms,  are  reminiscent  of  the 
symbolic,  and  many,  particularly  those 
of  1937  and  1938  (the  collecfticxi  comprises 
poems  dated  1921'1938)  are  admittedly 
written  in  homage  to  the  lefti^  poet 
Garcia  Lorca.  The  sonnets  are,  perhaps, 
as  a  group,  the  be^,  and  the  later  verses 
are  better  than  the  earlier,  with  some 
exceptions.  That  part  of  the  collection 
called  the  Romancero  del  Pensador  is  moA 
impressive.  More  polished  expression  and 
less  awkward  figures  wcxild  improve  cer' 
tain  verses. — George  B.  Raser.  University 
of  Rcxdie^er. 

•  German  Pardo  Garcia.  Seleccidn  de  sus 
poemos.  Mexico.  Editorial  Cultura. 

1939.  180  pages. — One  of  the  great  prob' 
lems  of  our  time  is  to  find  ways  in  which 
man's  religious  nature  can  express  itself 
within  the  bounds  imposed  by  cdianging 
concepts  of  religion  and  life.  Pardo  Garcia 
gives  a  positive  response  to  the  problem  in 
his  poetic  >vork,  which  has  acquired  grow' 
ing  prominence  since  1933.  Cemsidered  by 
many  the  out^anding  Colombian  poet  of 
the  younger  generation,  the  present  voh 
ume,  which  contains  selections  from  hi^ 
laft  five  volumes,  namely  Los  jubilos  ilesos, 
Los  cdnticos,  Los  sonetos  del  convite,  Pode' 
rios  and  Presencia,  offers  a  basis  for  critical 
appraisal. 

His  verse,  subjective  to  the  laA  degree, 
is  a  record  of  emotional  and  spiritual 
experience  that  for  lack  of  other  terms 
muA  be  called  religious.  Fusion  c^  man's 
spirit  with  the  ineffable,  transmutation 
of  the  human  into  the  eternal,  the  identi' 


fication  of  nature  with  the  deeped  springs 
of  the  human  soul — such  is  the  leitmotif  of 
these  poems.  Death,  transfiguration,  the 
my^ry  of  man  in  a  divine  universe — such 
are  his  themes. 

But  Pardo  Garcia  can  be  objective  when 
he  chcxises.  His  love  poems  are  imbued 
with  mortal  fire,  and  at  times  he  views 
nature  as  an  external  forc::e.  Such  a  poem 
is  Los  Paramos,  one  of  the  high'water 
marks  of  mcxlem  Colombian  poetry. 

Seleccidn  de  sus  Poemas  is  the  expres' 
sion  of  a  poetic  gift  of  high  quality.  Further 
growth  frcMQ  the  subjective  to  the  objec' 
tive  is  foreshadowed  as  the  next  ^p  in 
the  conquer  of  universality  by  this  out' 
Ending  Colombian  poet. — Daxnd  Lord. 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

•  Rena  Potts.  Piefta  mayor.  La  Ha' 
bana.  Imprenta  “Alfa.”  1938.  64 

pages. — Renee  Potts  is  cme  of  the  morft 
cultured,  subtle  and  harmonious  of  the 
ycxinger  women  poets  of  Cuba.  Her  Ro' 
mancero  de  la  maeftrilla,  verses  for  chil' 
dren,  for  which  she  herself  supplied  the  at' 
tractive  illu^rations,  wcxi  a  prize  in  1936, 
at  the  hands  of  a  jury  of  di^inguished 
writers.  FieSta  mayor  is  evidence  that  she 
has  a  lyric  gift  of  high  quality.  %e  gives 
us  here  more  romances,  as  delicate,  musical 
and  pure  as  those  in  her  fir^  bcx^.  And 
along  with  the  romances  are  poems  in  free' 
verse  form  of  dense  subjectivism  and  great 
power  of  sugge^icxi.  Both  forms  reveal 
a  spirit  of  great  refinement  and  a  thorcxigh 
familiarity  with  the  ccxique^  of  the  new 
poetry.— Odilon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  D.  Aguilera  Malta.  Espana  leal. 
Quito.  Talleres  Giificos  de  Educa' 

ci6n.  1938.  86  pages.  4  sucres. — This 
tragedy  takes  place  in  Madrid  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  The 
whole  actiem  evolves  around  an  ideali^ic 
ycxing  girl,  Paca,  bom  of  humble  parents, 
who  decides  to  join  the  Popubr  Army  of 
the  Republic  again^  “the  forces  of  reac' 
tion”  and  who  sacrifices  her  life  in  defense 
of  the  principles  she  considers  sacred.  At 
the  front  she  di^inguishes  herself  for 
her  unselfish  work  in  caring  for  wounded 
soldiers.  Everyone  Icx^  upcxi  her  as 
"una  Santa.”  Finally,  one  night,  realizing 
that  the  enemies  were  about  to  recapture 
a  town  where  many  wcxinded  ccxnrades 
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are  in  need,  she  abandons  her  poft  m 
the  trenches  and  recklessly  hurries  for¬ 
ward  with  true  missionary  zeal.  Hours 
later  wdien  her  parents  come  to  the 
Hospital  to  make  inquiries,  a  fellow  mili- 
cidno  tells  them  with  a  trembling  voice; 
“Ask  Franco's  Moors;  they  can  give  you 
a  better  answer.’*  Her  fether,  who  fron 
the  beginning  had  opposed  her  adivitics, 
seises  a  gun  and  ru^es  out  crying:  “She 
was  ri^t.  I  am  going  to  take  her  pbce; 
the  place  of  those  who  have  nothing."  In 
the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  this  play 
probably  had  news  value  when  it  appeared, 
but  as  in  many  other  in^nces  in  modem 
times  the  dramatization  current  hi^ry 
proves  a  failure.  In  my  eftimate  the  ro- 
nidTice  of  the  prologue,  repeated  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  does  have  decided  liter¬ 
ary  value.  More  than  a  dramatic  produc¬ 
tion,  the  remainder  is  rather  a  pamphlet 
of  socialiAic  tendencies  in  dialog  form. 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  many 
readers  would  find  enjoyment  in  a  play 
where  the  author  plunges  into  the  realm 
of  speculative  ideas.  .  .  . — Juan  R.  Cas' 
telldno.  Vanderbilt  University. 

•  Cisar  Tiempo.  Pan  criollo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Porter  Hnos.  1938.  97  pages. 
— Cfisar  Tiempo  is  a  leader  among  the 
Jews  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  a  writer  of 
eAablished  merit  in  that  capital.  He  is  firA 
of  all  a  poet,  but  lately  he  has  written 
plays.  These  plays  occupy  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
their  rebtions  to  the  Gentiles.  The  present 
piece,  far  inftance,  telU  of  a  Jew  in  Buenos 
Aires  who  has  achieved  success  as  a  judge, 
in  spite  of  his  origin.  When  his  daughter 
elopes  with  a  got,  he  feeb  himself  disgraced, 
and  threatens  to  kill  her  on  sight.  But 
Jehovah  appears  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
assures  him  that  Gentiles  are  not  so  bad, 
and  that  his  daughter's  happiness  is  para¬ 
mount.  Retiring  to  a  Hebrew  colony  in 
rural  Entre  Rios,  the  father  becomes  an 
honored  leader,  the  elopers  return  and  are 
forgiven  and  all  h've  together  in  amity, 
including  the  got  son-in-law.  Plainly  the 
author  is  trying  to  bring  peace  in  the 
present  feud  between  Jew  and  Gentile  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Tolerance  on  both  sides  is 
the  solution.  All  are  human  beings,  created 
by  dve  same  God.  One  feels,  also,  that  the 
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author  believes  that  a  return  to  rural  life 
for  many  denizens  of  the  city  Ghetto  is 
disirable  and  necessary.  The  literary  merits 
of  the  work  are  high,  although  a  certain 
admixture  of  Yiddish  and  Jewish  dbledt 
make  some  pcMtions  of  the  pby  difficult 
reading. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Gembn  Arciniegas.  Jimfnez  de  ^ue- 
sada.  Bogotd.  A.  B.  C.  1939.  349 

pages. — Each  of  Ardniegas'  volumes 
shows  increasing  sureness  of  method,  an 
improvement  in  ftyle.  The  present  ftudy 
of  the  founder  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogod  is  the 
be*  of  his  many  excellent  volumes.  Its 
fourteen  chapters  cover  the  period  from 
Columb«Js’  founding  of  Puerto  Real  to 
Cervantes’  marriage  to  a  rebtive  of  the 
ccmqueror  of  Nueva  Granada. 

By  quotation  and  allusion,  the  author 
shows  the  resemblance  between  “Don 
Quesada”  and  “Don  Quixote,”  as  die 
author  continues  to  maintain  that  high 
position  in  the  field  of  fictionalized  hiftory 
previously  taken  in  Los  comuneros.  The 
mass  of  primary  sources  lifted  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  takes  up 
five  pages. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Fbvio  Herrera.  El  Tigre.  Guatemab. 
Munoz  Pbta.  1934.  134  pages. — 

“Tr6pico  .  .  .  imperio  del  Tigre,  de  b  vi- 
bora,  del  gavibn,"  it  was  the  Tropics  that 
upset  Dr.  Juan  and  got  him  involved  with 
so  many  women,  but  it  was  a  real  beftia, 
fleeing  from  the  hunters,  that  finally  killed 
him  as  he  sat  thinking  of  Alicia  and 
Margarita,  at  the  conclusion  of  thb  poet¬ 
ically-told  ftory  of  life  in  the  wilds  of 
Guatemab.  Because  of  the  thirty-<me  short 
and  frequently  unconnected  chapters,  the 
ftory  is  hard  to  follow,  but  it  does  give 
many  ftriking  pictures  of  rural  life. 

It  is  number  seven  among  the  author's 
pubh'cations.  Dr.  Herrera  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  Guatemab  literature  to  be 
published  at  government  expense.  By  his 
own  work,  he  shows  himself  a  practitioner 
as  well  as  a  critic  of  gcxxl  h'terature. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Francisex)  Monterde.  Cuentos  mexi- 
canos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilb. 

1938.  123  pages.  7  pesos. — Sibrt  ftorie^ 
by  the  genial  dean  of  Mexican  letters  are 
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here  repripted  from  an  earlier  edition.  They  •  Sergio  Nuhea.  J^ovelas  del  pdramo 


reveal  the  variety  of  intereAs  of  the 
author.  Piel  del  puma  is  a  macabre  ftory  of 
a  fsither  whose  child  is  half  eaten  by  a 
puma,  and  who  leaves  the  cc^pse  as  bait 
to  bring  back  the  animal  Pugaz  is  a  psyclxy 
logical  Audy  of  an  ugly  woman  in  a  Mexi' 
can  trolley  car.  Salteador  tells  of  a  high' 
wayman  who  holds  up  the  Three  Magi  on 
their  way  to  a  Chriftmas  celebration.  In 
Amigo  de  la  luna,  a  killer  discusses  moon' 
light  and  a  new  figure  of  speech.  Moneda 
de  oro  traces  the  hiftory  of  a  coin.  All  are 
written  in  diftinguished  prose,  and  show 
the  high  development  of  the  short  ftory 
in  Mexico. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Raul  Morales'Alvarei.  La  Monja  AU 
feret.  Num.  124.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Excelsior.  1938.  112  pages. — From  the 
title  of  this  little  book  the  reader  would 
exped  to  peruse  a  biography  of  the  cele' 
brated  nun,  dona  Catalina  de  Erauro. 
InAead  he  reads  what  some  may  call  a  biO' 
graphical  novel.  The  author,  it  is  true,  keeps 
the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Indies  conAantly  before  him.  But  he  writes 
in  fine  novelise  ftyle  the  interefting  ad' 
ventures  of  this  poetical  character,  who 
in  her  early  teens  inspired  an  undying  love 
in  the  heart  of  Fray  Lope  de  Altolaguirre. 
The  writer  makes  of  Altolaguirre  nearly 
as  intere^ing  a  personage  as  the  nun  her' 
self.  The  narration  takes  young  Catalina 
from  a  convent  in  San  Sebaftian,  Spain,  to 
America,  where  she  blaxed  a  path  from 
Qiile  to  Mexico  crowded  with  untold 
adventures.  This  manly  woman  shows 
Arength  and  valor  very  rarely  seen  in 
others  of  her  sex.  Sh^  diftinguished  herself 
as  a  rough  rider,  an  army  oflBcer,  a  fighter, 
a  gambler,  a  murderer  who  unknowingly 
killed  her  own  brother  and  her  lover.  %e 
mingled  with  soldiers  and  adventurers  of 
all  kinds  without  the  lea^  suspirion  on 
their  part  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
woman.  Not  even  her  own  brother,  imder 
whose  command  she  served  in  the  army, 
recognized  her. 

The  charm  of  the  narrative  is  broken  at 
times  by  the  lengthy  documentary  quota' 
tions  which,  however,  give  the  book 
hi^rical  value.  It  is  a  firft  wex'k,  and 
promises  well  for  the  author’s  future. — 
/.  M.  Hemdndex.  University  of  Oklahoma. 


y  de  la  Cordillera.  Quito.  Imprenta 
Ecuador.  1934.  293  pages. — Isaac  Barrera 
in  his  introdu(tion  notes  the  increasing 
tendency  of  fidioniAs  to  interpret  local 
social  hfe.  That  is  Nunez's  theme.  He  is  an 
“evangelida  de  la  redenddn  social.”  He 
believes  that  “la  ptopriedad  .  .  .  lo  per' 
vierte  todo.”  It  needs  a  revolution  to 
make  fundamental  changes.  So  art  is  not 
merely  recreation,  but  social  cooperation. 

His  use  of  a  large  provincial  vocabulary, 
without  explanation,  blurs  the  sense  of 
much  of  it  for  foreign  readers. — W.  K.  J. 

•  C.  Tubio  Torrecilla.  Libertad  encode' 
nada.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  “Sac' 

ta.”  1939.  140  pages. — ^This  book  consids 
of  seven  cuentos,  very  original  and  genuine. 
Whether  located  in  the  dty  or  the  great 
Argentine  open  spaces,  we  are  always 
conscious  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
vigorous  personality  and  a  genuine  Story' 
teller.  Although  the  dories  that  refled 
aspeds  of  life  in  the  great  city  are  mod 
heavily  charged  with  emotion,  it  is  the 
cuentos  “de  tierra  adentro,"  and  especially 
the  two  entitled  Libertad  encantada  and 
Anochecer  de  los  deftinos  that  reveal  in 
Seiior  Tubio  Torrecilla  the  coming  novelid 
of  drong  and  cxiginal  American  accent. 
These  two  cuentos  have  a  profound 
dramatic  quality,  a  descriptive  and  emo' 
tive  life  comparable  for  indance  to  the 
wcM:k  of  Jorge  Icaza  and  Jorge  Amado. 
And  Torrecilla  surpasses  both  of  them 
decidedly  in  purity  of  form,  without  loss 
of  expressive  power.  The  skill  with  which 
this  Argentine  dory'writer  handles  his 
dialogue  is  another  merit  of  his  work. 
The  soliloquy  on  pages  75'76  is  intense, 
touching,  penetrating. 

As  for  the  dories  vdiich  capture  the 
melancholy  of  the  great  city — who  was 
the  poet  who  said  that  “the  great  cities 
are  great  solitaries?” — in  spite  of  their 
realism  they  probably  refled  even  better 
than  the  others  a  certain  lyric  turn  which 
appears  frequently  and  which  harmonizes 
well  with  the  sobriety  of  the  dyle.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  painful  and  ap' 
pealing  cuento  which  ends  the  volume. — 
CaStdn  Piguetra.  Montevideo. 

•  Hugo  Wad.  ?iovelas.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla. — ^Ercilla  has  acquired 
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the  rights  to  publish  the  novels  of  Hugo 
WaA,  and  in  their  Biblioteca  Elite  series  a 
number  have  already  appeared  and  others 
are  promised. 

La  corbata  celeile,  about  the  tyranny  of 
Rosas,  sells  for  ten  pesos.  Don  Bosco  y  su 
tiempo,  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Sale- 
sian  Order,  cofts  fifteen  pesos.  Puente  Se' 
llada  coAs  sixteen  pesos;  and  among  other 
titles  promised  are  Desierto  de  piedra, 
Myriam  la  Conspiradora,  El  Kahal,  and 
Oro—W.K.J. 

•  E.  Zamiatin.  Tsfosotros.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  273  pages.  18 
pesos. — This  novel  is  a  translatim  from 
the  Russian,  and  is  a  proteA  againA  the 
Soviet  regime.  At  one  time  favorable  to 
the  Communis,  the  author  has  renounced 
them,  and  in  the  present  volume  lets  his 
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imagination  run  riot  to  describe  a  totalita' 
rian  ^te  of  a  thousand  years  hence,  the 
logical  outcome  of  Communism  as  now 
practiced  in  Russia.  In  this  prophetic 
vision  men  have  loft  all  individuality  and 
are  known  only  by  numbers.  Each  has  a 
definite  routine  w(M’k  to  perform,  and  no 
other  activity  is  permitted.  Not  only  so, 
but  each  adtion  muft  be  done  in  a  certain 
prescribed  manner  and  at  a  certain  time. 
The  citizens,  like  the  famous  goldfish,  have 
no  privacy,  for  the  houses  are  of  trans' 
parent  glass.  Any  tendency  to  originality 
or  independence,  even  any  digression, 
however  slight,  from  the  eftablished  t6' 
gime  is  punished  with  inftant  death.  The 
tale,  which  is  readable,  though  at  times  a 
little  obscure,  is  a  terrible  arraignment  of 
regimentation  pushed  to  an  extreme. — 
Calvert  J.  Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 
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BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 

(For  other  bool^s  tn  Italian^  tee  **Head'Liners”) 

•  C^lo  Cattaneo.  Saggi  di  economia  •  Giacomo  Lumbroso.  Garibaldi.  Fi' 
ruraJe.  Torino.  Giulio  Einaudi.  1939.  tense.  Vallecchi.  1938.  361  pages.  4 

325  pages.  20  lire. — Extracts  from  the  lire. — ^A  task  of  paramount  importance  for 

writings  of  C^arlo  Cattaneo  (1801'69).  the  biographer  who  undertakes  to  write 

This  great  eccxiomift  exxupied  himself  the  life  of  Garibaldi  is  that  of  sifting  reality 

largely  with  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  espe'  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  legend  which  has 

cially  in  Lombardy.  The  firft  excerpt  sets  been  added  to  the  exploits  of  the  Italian 

forth  a  plan  for  an  agrarian  inftitute  in  hero.  This  Signor  Lumbroso  has  accom' 

certain  non<ultivated  areas  (1833).  An'  plished  successfully.  However,  in  report' 

other  chapter  discusses  the  density  of  ing  or  interpreting  the  political  events  of 

population  in  Lombardy,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Risorgimento,  he  has  followed  in  the 

agriculture  in  1839.  Other  chapters  in'  main  the  versions  given  by  monarchift 

elude  letters  between  Robert  Campbell  in  hiftorians. 

Ireland  and  the  author,  discussing  proly  The  author  describes  Garibaldi's  per' 
lemsofagriculture  in  both  ccxintries  (1847)-  sonality  as  a  prexluft  of  the  Romantic 

Laftly  we  have  a  few  pages  comparing  movement  which,  in  Italy,  for  hiftorical 

methods  fanning  in  Italy  and  in  England  reasons,  manifefted  itself  not  only  in  the 

in  1857>  Such  diverse  elements  are  treated  realm  of  thought  but  also  in  the  field 

as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  of  aftiem  where  it  assumed  a  largely  polit' 

legisbtion  in  regard  to  farming,  the  capital  ical  and  sodal  charadter  in  the  fight  for 

available  for  development.  This  b(X>k  should  the  independence  and  unification  of  the 

appeal  to  those  interefted  in  the  evolution  fatherland.  Garibaldi's  exploits  in  foreign 

of  mcxlem  agriculture. — Calvert  J.  Winter,  lands  had  a  twofold  aim;  that  of  satisfying 

University  of  Kansas.  his  selfless  temperament  by  espcxising  the 
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cause  of  the  oppressed  agam^  the  oppress  the  times. — Anackta  Candida  Vezzetti. 


sor,  and  that  of  proving  that  Italy  was  not 
“the  land  of  a  dead  people”  but  that  the 
Italians  could  fight  well  providing  the  cause 
was  juA.  By  manife^ing  their  valor  Gari' 
baldi  hoped  the  world  would  recognize 
them  as  worthy  of  freedom  from  foreign 
rule. 

The  disquieting  impression  which  con' 
tinuous  references  to  Garibaldi's  love  of 
liberty  and  democracy — inevitable  in  a 
work  on  this  subjedt — may  have  upon  the 
present  generation  of  Itab'ans,  is  mitigated 
by  the  author's  ^tements  that  Garibaldi 
had  sugge^ed  a  di(^torship  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  1870,  and  moreover,  that  by 
sacrificing  all  material  gain  to  his  ideal. 
Garibaldi  “almoA  a  century  in  advance 
made  his  own  Mussolini's  motto:  'Live 
Dangerously'.”  —  Michele  Cantarella, 
Smith  College. 

•  Michele  Losacco.  Preludi  al  T^uovo 
Realismo  Critico.  Modena.  Guanda. 
1938. 491  pages.  20  lire. — A  recent  publica^ 
tion  in  the  series  Problemi  d'Qggt,  which 
presents  the  current  trends  of  thought, 
treated  without  sectarian  bias.  In  a  well' 
nourished  introduc^on  the  author  traces 
the  outlines  of  the  new  critical  realism. 
This  problem  is  increasingly  gripping  the 
attention  of  the  European  philosc^hical 
world,  while  the  neo'Hegeliaun  movement 
is  rapidly  dissolving.  It  populates  an 
absolute  reality,  which  is  not  to  be  built 
but  realized;  it  tends  to  consolidate  scien' 
tific  attitudes,  to  build  a  fteady  codpera' 
tion  between  philosophy  and  science,  not 
toward  a  ^tic  immobility  of  thinking  but 
toward  free  and  intelligent  creation.  The 
author  develops  these  ideas  in  four  chap' 
ters:  Idealum  and  Solipsism;  Idealism  and 
Realism:  Concepts  and  Methods  of  Philos' 
ophy:  Partitions  of  Philosophy.  A  final  scc' 
tion  is  devoted  to  the  hi^ory  of  science 
and  that  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  synthetic 
outlook  which  denounces  the  fallacies  and 
dangers  of  the  neo'Hegelian  idealism  and 
facilitates  the  under^nding  of  these  new 
exigencies  which  are  impinging  more  and 
more  imperiously  on  the  modem  world. 
It  is  an  appeal  directed  to  every  inde' 
pendent  mind  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  formula,  at  the  same  time  narrow  and 
sterile,  of  a  trend  of  thinking  now  behind 


Smith  College. 

•  Isacco  Sciaky.  AwiamentoStorico  Alio 

Studio  Della  Filosofia.  Vol.  I.  Firenze. 

Editrice  La  Nuova  Italia.  1938.  226  pages. 
10  lire. — This  is  not  merely  a  hand'bmk, 
but  a  work  of  faith,  intensely  earned  and 
reaching  beyond  the  limits  of  hi^orical 
sy^ems  and  philosophical  doiitrines  into 
life  itself.  The  author  has  endeavored  to 
present  clearly  the  hiftorical  development 
of  philosophy  from  the  fir^  appearance 
of  each  of  the  foremo^  problems,  with 
the  growth  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  philosophical  thought,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  permanent  values  and  their 
expression  of  the  fundamental  needs  of 
the  human  spirit.  This  volume  covers  the 
period  from  Thales  to  Occam,  and  would 
have  been  followed  shortly  by  two  more 
volumes  if  the  new  regulations  in  Italy 
had  not  prevented  the  author,  as  well  as 
all  other  members  of  his  race,  from  con' 
tinuing  such  public  activities.  The  work, 
incomplete  as  it  is,  is  ftill  extremely  im' 
portant. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Jolanda  De  Blasi.  Giovanni  Pascoli. 

Firenze.  Sansoni.  1937.  265  pages.  20 

lire. — The  Lyceum  Women's  Club  in 
Florence  for  several  years  maintained  the 
practice  of  spcxisoring  public  lectures  by 
men  of  letters  in  commemoration  of  great 
poets  whose  anniversary  fell  during  the 
year.  Jolanda  De  Blasi  has  collected  and 
published  the  lectures  in  honor  of  Giovanni 
Pascoh,  delivered  during  the  year  which 
was  the  twenty'fifth  anniversary  of  his 
death.  There  are  eleven  Judies  by  well' 
known  critics,  conAituting  a  complete  out' 
line  of  the  attitudes  and  voic:es  of  Pasc^li's 
poetry.  Manara  Valgimigli  treats  Pascoli  e 
la  Poesia  Classica,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
classics  gave  Pascx)h'  the  inspiration,  Ayle 
and  imaginative  inspirations  which  he  gave 
back  in  Latin  poems  and  in  songs  in  whiefr 
the  Latin  world  is  reflected.  Alfredo 
Galletti  criticizes  Pascoli's  Arte  Poetica, 
Luigi  Pietrobono  speaks  on  Pascoli  edMis' 
terio,  with  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  deli' 
cate,  sad  nature  of  this  writer  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  poet  of  death,  life  and  love. 
Lipparani,  Orvieto,  Devoto,  Briganti  re' 
member  Pascoli  in  his  relations  with 
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liable  feature  of  tl^  . .  ^  thoee  who  native  prc 

thepera^lrecoUeAi^rf^^^,  ^ 

toew  and  ven^t^  quirt  wo. 

auiaVccB«tti.SinithCollege.  Spa  of  hi 

•  Maria  So6a  de  Vito.  cighty^ycs 

Drdtna  Liturgico.  Genova.  Societa  ^ 

Editrice  Dante  Alighieri.  1938.  178  ^ea.  B 

20  lire  — Studiea  on  religioua  dranaa  rte 

numeroua  in  Italy  today,  aincewj^^  backgroui 

^  in  the  theater  ia  growing.  Thia  v^k  blooming 

^^i^tion  of  primitive  ^h8^  teller  of 
drama  in  an  effort  to  detennine  Italy  a  part  prinjitive 

•  Gn 

^"Zt,r£rs  = 

“  r  tKi-oriea  in  thia  CMineC'  a  bibho 

been  defended  in  Europe  appendi 
^o  Tb^nthor  end.  that  the  the  p« 
and  Amen  ,  Byzantium  in  1926,  n 

‘*™“  ”“.^^I^tht  paSation  of  by  Prol 

the  people  ^  bfe,  and  indc'  and  ae 

r5X£.w&.»±i:a 

?^m'’?^the  Goapel  narrative,  but  riencer 
theo*i«,vntt^w^  independent  of  her 

rT^¥he  i^bU  -cholarly  and  beraeli 

didaVezzettt.  Smith  College. 


.  AuguAo  Guoo.  Giro  it  Giowne- 
Fir^  Vallecehi.  1938.  155  page.. 

g  lire— The  Kholarly  author  of  todie. 
rf  Kant,  Bruno  and  Spinoza  hM  had  no 
in  amuming  here  *  li^^ 
.Iretche.  contain  de«nption.  <rf 
See.  and  perwn. 

^Igrimage.  to  hbtarie.  and  the  hiding 


BROAD 

place,  of  learned  documents  He  <3^  ^ 
Aetche.  by  an  arti*’.  term— 
tempere.”  From  north  to 
Penh^.  he  chata  of  railroad  totiona, 
squarea,  caftlea.  gardena  with  their  flowrta 

Sd  birda-and  at  1^  he  tet.^  tt  ^ 

reitive  province,  to  the  vmeyatd.  »  tte 
dope  rf  Mount  Ve»iviu.  to  ^  » 
quiet  word,  of  ancient  wadom  ftoj>,™ 

Up.  of  hi.  friend  "Giro  a  »»«”'• 
eiAty-yearMoung  Ciru.  thu.  wpphe.  the 
title  for  the  whole  group  of  aeventecn 
ftoriea.  Barefooted,  dark  aa  an  old 
but  pure  of  Kiul,  he  tend,  a^'"* 
bacteound  of  the  green  and  ted  mw  of 
blooming  oleanders 

tellet  of  clamic  time.,  rei^  hu  p<^ 
primitive  memorie..  Thi.  b<^  i"  “  ^ 
rf  refrerfunent.- Anuclew  CunduU  Vez- 

xetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Gtazia  Deledda.  Comna.  h^lano. 
Tteve..  1937.  1®*  W“- . 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Gtazia 

thi,  laA  of  her  book.  ^  “ 

Lu  Hama  Antoiogiu  in  four 

The  title  of  tbe  St*,  Codma  (Jinui  Gr^ 

openly  admitted  that  it  ^ 

raphy.  Thia  preaent  edition,  edited  by 

y^t^io  Baldini,  ha.  an 

remmteen  iUuAtation.,  ten  page,  of  n^ 

a  bibliography  of  Deled^-.  wk.,  md  M 

;  appendix  which  givca  m 

:  th^reaentation  of  the  Nobel  Pnxe  fo^ 

i  1926,  read  at  the  Academy  of  Stockholm 
f  by  Profcaaor  Schuch.  In 

»  r^edda’a  ftory  from  hrt 

.  and  ace  the  placca  and 

which  her  prccocioua  aptimdc  for  ^aty 
a  telling  developed.  The  b(»kiaahyewiA 
.  L^ediacy  of  the  d^.  the  ^^ 
d  todea,  the  candor  and  the 
It  riencca  which  were  the  aouw  and 
It  of  her  talent.  Thia  young  Coaima.  ^  ^ 
,d  heraclf  through  the  veil 
rie  hgt  and  aomchow  fading  ffower  of  Etelc^ 
da's  moving  and  colorful 
Anaclew  Candida  Vexxetti.  Smith  College. 

I#  — .  C 


•  Emma  Detti.  Due  Pderi.  Firenze.  San' 

soni.  1939.  76  pagea.  8  lire.— Mana 
FedeU,  a  young  Italian 
several  ycara  in  America  In 
chaptera  ahe  jota  dovm  her 
she  rccalla  her  expenences  with  f^ 

workers,  in  games  and  aporta.  in  automobile 
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trips,  in  church  activities,  with  Italians  in 
the  foreign  country,  and  notes  the  peculiar 
differences  between  individuals  and 
groups.  The  book  is  caft  in  a  sort  of  diary 
form.  The  contents  arc  very  subjective, 
and  furnish  little  concrete  information  and 
few  definite  judgments  on  the  situaticxis 
observed  and  experienced  which  coriAitute 
the  differences  between  the  “due  pacsi.”  It 
is  a  mild  Aream  eff  emoticxis  and  memories, 
delicately  sketched  like  a  painting  or  a  bit 
of  embroidery,  like  the  patches  of  sunlight 
on  a  wall  behind  the  leaves  of  a  pergola. 
The  ^le  is  simple,  the  language  cau' 
tiously  correct.  The  demure  confidences  of 
Maria  Fedeli  leave  an  impression  of  pleas' 
ant  serenity. — Anacleta  ^ndida  Vezzetti. 
Smith  College. 

•  Ugo  Scotti'Bemi.  La  Promessa  Sposa 
di  Pinocchio.  Firenxe.  Marxocco.  1939. 
190  pages.  IlluArated.  8  lire. — ^The  world' 
wide  reputaticxi  won  by  the  ma^erpiece 
of  children's  literature,  Pinocchio,  by  Cob 
lodi  (Carlo  Lorenzini)  makes  readers  eager 
to  know  this  little  bcx)k,  which  dares  to 

A  - 


ccxitinue  Pinocchio's  life.  The  authcM:  dedb 
cates  his  work  to  his  utkIc  Lorenzini,  who, 
it  seems,  intended  to  write  it  himself. 
Pinexxhio's  bride  is  a  doll,  skilfully  fash' 
ioned  by  the  same  artisans  who  prcxluced 
Pincxchio  so  fortunately  from  an  cn' 
chanted  ^ck  of  wood.  This  second 
wcxxlen  person  also  becomes  flesh  and 
marries  young  Pinocchio,  who  has  prc' 
viously  become  a  gcxxl  boy,  a  "persema  per 
bene,”  and  has  saved  his  bride  from  teC' 
rible  dangers,  kidnappings  and  death.  But 
the  author  is  unable  to  maintain  the  level 
that  makes  Pinocchio  of  such  unsur' 
passable  charm.  The  atmosphere  of  incon' 
gruous  reality  and  fantasy  in  which  Pi' 
nexxhio  lives  and  moves  so  irresiAibly,  the 
subtle  web  of  force  and  drama  that  bright' 
ens  the  moA  inix>cent  happenings  with 
sparkh'ng  satire,  are  absent  here.  It  may 
amuse  modem  children,  but  it  will  not 
make  them  dream,  and  it  will  never 
intereA  adults  as  Pinocchio  did.  But  it 
does  have  merit,  and  the  author  is  to  be 
congratulated. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzet' 
ti.  Smith  College. 

A 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES 

(For  other  bool^s  in  Various  Languages,  see  **Head'Ltners**) 

•  Encyclopedic  Economique  des  Balkans,  eralities:  Geography,  Populaticxi,  State 
^  Wi^haftS'Enzyklop^ie  des  Balkans.  Organization,  Public  Instruction  and  Intel' 

I.  £tat  Economique  des  Pays  Balkaniques.  lectual  Life,  Public  Health,  the  Codpera' 

II.  L'Economie  Mondiale  et  les  Balkans,  tive  Movement,  Communications;  II)  Pub' 
Belgrade.  InSitut  Balkanique.  1938. — ^The  lie  and  Private  Finance:  Public  Finances, 
Balkanski  InSitut,  of  Belgrade,  Jugoslavia,  Money  and  Credit,  Insurance  Companies, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  publication  Exchanges;  III)  Commerce:  Foreign  Com' 
of  these  two  monumental  volumes.  As  the  mercc;  IV)  Economic  Resources:  Agricub 
title  indicates,  they  are  a  veritable  eccy  ture.  Live  Stcxrk,  Sericulture,  Measures  for 
nomic  encyclopedia  of  the  Balkan  region,  the  Development  of  Agriculture,  Sylvi' 
The  firS  volume  treats  in  detail  of  the  culture.  Mineral  Exploitatkxi,  Occupa' 
economic  life  of  the  six  Balkan  countries —  tions,  InduSry. 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Rumania,  The  seexmd  volume  is  concerned  with 
Turkey  and  Jugcsslavia.  In  general,  the  the  relationship  between  world  econcxny 
secfticxis  on  each  country  follow  the  same  and  that  of  the  Balkan  countries.  In  this 
pattern.  For  example:  Bulgaria — I)  Gen'  volume  there  is  a  more  or  less  detailed 
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account  of  economic  relations  between 
die  United  States  and  the  Balkan  coun' 
tries,  and  between  such  countries  as  Ger* 
many,  Belgium,  France,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Japan,  die  Netherlands,  Poland,  Switzer' 
land,  and  the  late  Czechoslovak  Republic 
and  the  various  ftates  of  the  Balkan  Penin' 
sula.  The  more  detailed  Audies,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  volume  I. 

Students  of  Balkan  politics  and  eco' 
nomics  will  welcome  these  volumes.  There 
is  within  their  covers  a  veritable  gold'tnine 
of  information  concemine  the  Balkan 
region.  The  Encyclopedic  Economique  des 
Balkans  should  prove  of  diAincft  value  and 
use  to  all  those  intereAed  in  that  region 
of  Europe. — Harry  Howard.  Miami 
University. 

•  DneJhti  T^imeckp  (Contemporary  Ger' 
many).  Edited  by  Jan  Mertl.  Praha. 

Orbis.  1939.  xii+321  pages.  40  Kd. — An 
article  Audying  Germany's  NaziA  ideology, 
me  on  the  relation  of  the  Nazi  party  to 
the  Aate,  with  others  on  the  legal  and 
organizational  foundations  of  the  Nazi 
Aate,  on  its  economic  aspeds,  its  social 
policy,  its  technical  advancements,  and  the 
organization  and  aims  of  its  educational 
syAem,  prepared  after  the  occupation  of 
die  Czechoslovak  republic  by  the  Nazis, 
is  really  of  a  higher  value  than  one  would 
exped  when  considering  the  regime  that 
Balin  has  imposed  on  its  “Protedorate.” 
In  short,  the  book  is  a  syAematic  descrip' 
tion  of  the  various  aspeds  of  German 
Nazism,  written  empirically,  without  much 
enthusiasm  and  also  without  much  bitter' 
ness  or  hate.  The  volume  shows  how  a 
foreign  nation  can  be  described,  analyzed 
and  made  real  without  bias.  Dr.  Mertl  muA 
be  congratulated  not  only  for  preparing 
the  two  introdudory  Audies  but  also  for 
gathering  a  group  of  young  and  able 
scholars,  moAly  members  of  the  Commer' 
dal  Upper  School  of  Prague,  vuho  have  done 
a  fine  job  of  interpreting  the  “Protectors” 
to  the  “proteded.” — J.  S.  RouceX.  HofAra 
College. 

•  J.  Z.  Novik.  Vitizihf  (Vidory). 

Praha.  Melantrich.  1939.  102  pages. 

25  K4. — Although  this  novel  was  written 
for  hig^'school  boys,  this  grown'up  re' 
viewer  was  unable  to  lay  it  aside  until  he 
had  reached  the  laA  page.  A  beautiful 


Amy,  rich  in  Ayle  and  imagination,  vivid 
and  natural,  a  foie  portrayal  of  schoolboy 
psychology.  Several  well  sketched  char' 
aders — ^a  "bad”  boy  misleading  several 
“good”  boys — move  through  the  Aory, 
and  we  learn  of  the  regeneration  of  a  mis' 
underAood  youngAer  and  another  one's  ' 
“puppy  love”  affair.  The  Aory  has  its 
moral,  of  course,  and  hence  we  find  here 
a  very,  very  happy  ending,  wherein  the 
“bad”  boy  becomes  a  village  hero.  I  think 
that  the  book  ought  to  be  translated.  It  is 
an  excellent  pidure  of  how  the  Central 
European  school'boy  hves. — J.  S.  Rouce\. 
HofAra  College. 

•  E.  Du  Perron.  Schandaal  in  Holland. 

's  Gravenhage.  H.  P.  Leopold  Uitge' 
vers  maatschappij.  1939.  2.50  and  3.50 
florins. — When  this  book  appeared  in 
Holland  only  a  few  months  ago  there  was 
a  violent  dispute  in  the  press  as  to  whether 
du  Perron,  one  of  Holland's  moA  promi' 
nent  writers,  had  merely  written  the  book 
for  sensational  purposes.  A  glance  at  the 
bode  should  dispel  this  suspicion  entirely. 
There  is  one  reference  to  the  scandal  itself, 
in  one  paragraph.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
scandal,  an  accusation  againA  one  of  the 
moA  impmtant  regents  in  Holland  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  merely  used  by 
the  writer  as  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  very  able  and  erudite  work  of  art. 

I  have  carefully  avoided  the  word  novel 
as  this  book  can  not,  by  the  longeA  Aretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  called  a  novel.  The 
firA  two  thirds  is  hiAorical  essay  with  a 
Arong  sociological  tinge;  the  latter  part  is 
plain,  but  very  good,  psychology. 

The  hiAorical  part  is  of  more  intereA 
in  that  it  gives  a  clear  pidure  of  the  odd 
period  in  Dutch  hiAory  known  as  the 
period  of  the  regents  in  the  ei^teenth 
century.  The  regents  were  of  old  DuvCh 
or  Frisian  fiunilies  and  had  all  the  pohtical 
power  in  the  country,  indulging  in  nepO' 
tism  to  an  extent  that  even  a  “New  Deal” 
would  not  tolerate.  They  completely 
ignored  the  Stadhouder  (correspcxiding 
somewhat  with  the  president  in  our  repulv 
lie)  and  each  regent  was  absolute  maAer 
in  his  own  diArid.  The  “Kero”  in  this 
“novel”  was  die  Frisian  Onno  Zwier  van 
Haren,  friend  and  chamberlain  to  prince 
William  the  Fourth,  who  was  a  better 
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American  ardute(fture.  Some  facto,  much 
windy  nonsense:  result,  another  bode. 
I  hope  they  won’t  have  another  sympo' 
sium  at  Johns  Hopkins  too  soon. — L. 
Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Dragotin  Lon£ar.  The  Slovenes: 
A  Social  History.  Translated  by 

Anthony  J.  Klani^r.  Cleveland.  American 
Jugoslav  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 
1939.  77  pages. — We  welcome  this  excel* 
lent  translation  by  a  coUabcMrator  on  BoolfS 
Abroad.  The  present  wmrk  is  something 
unique  in  Slovene  hi^riography,  and  has 
no  competition  in  the  Slovene  language — 
or  any  other  language  for  that  matter. 
It  is  a  social  hi^x>ry  of  the  Slovenes  horn 
the  earlier  times  to  1910,  and  ought  to  go 
a  long  way  toward  explaining  to  those  in* 
terefted  in  Balkan  pditics  why  the  Slovenes 
have  insifted  so  Aubbomly  on  retaining 
their  autonomy  in  the  new  Yugoslav  ftate. 
We  only  regret  that  Mr.  Klan£ar  has  not 
found  it  possible,  besides  translating  this 
work  for  us,  to  bring  the  ftory  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  any  case,  it  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  Hofftra  Col* 
lege,  Hempftead,  New  York. 

•  Anatole  G.  Maaour.  An  Outline  of 
Modem  Russian  Hiftoriography. 

Berkeley.  University  of  Cabfomia  Press. 
1939.  130  pages.  $1.25. — Dr.  Maaour  has 
partially  filled  a  long*felt  gap,  in  publishing 
a  cri^cal  outline  of  the  mo&  important 
hi^orical  writers  in  Russia.  He  sounds 
radier  pessimiAic  about  hiAoriography 
prospecto  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  one 
illu^ration  he  cites,  that  of  Professor 
Tarle's  change  of  view  on  the  war  of 
1812,  is  not  convincing:  such  a  change 
may  be  the  sign  of  vital  elafticity  rather 
than  one  of  submission  to  pressure. — A.K. 

•  Georges  Lemaltre.  Andre  Maurois. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1939.  128 

pages.  $2.00. — The  impcMtance  of  action 
and  love  in  Maurois'  life,  works  and 
philosophy,  are  consi&ently  presented  in 
this  Audy  by  a  Professor  in  Stanford  Uni* 
versity.  The  book  combines  passages 
which  read  easily  and  pleasantly,  with 
•ectoons  which  need  to  be  thought  throu^ 
carefully.  It  deals,  in  fois  order,  with 
Maurois'  life,  his  attitude  toward  the 


in  writing  interpretative  biography,  his 
novels,  and  his  philosophy.  As  one  reads 
the  biographical  seduon  of  the  book,  one 
is  impressed  with  tlie  similarity  to  Mau* 
rois’  own  *yle  and  manner,  as  in  Ariel. 
Liberal,  well'written  rfoum^  of  Maurois' 
important  works,  with  excellent  critical 
comments,  add  charm  to  a  scholarly  work. 
The  author  demon^rates  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Maurois'  writings  and  the 
breadth  of  his  general  informational  back* 
ground.  The  chapter  on  the  English  peoplfe 
is  highly  illuminating.  While  the  bio* 
graphical  chapter  is  well  done,  there  is 
some  indefiniteness  as  to  certain  facto.  A 
five*page  bibliography  adds  value  to  the 
book  for  ^dents. — William  S.  Paxson. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  W.  G.  Krivitsky.  In  Stalin's  Secret 
Service.  New  York.  Harper’s.  1939. 
273  pages.  $3.00. — ^This  book  is  a  good 
parallel  to  several  b(X)ks  by  former  national 
socialiAs,  revealing  the  inside  workings  of 
the  two  moft  powerful  dictotorships  in 
Europe.  Like  Rauschning  and  Heiden  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  Ich  l^ann  nicht 
schweigen,  Krivitsky  worked  all  his  life 
in  inmoft  circles  of  the  Soviet  govern* 
ment,  until  finally  he  was  driven  to  break 
with  Stalin  after  the  purge  of  the  Soviet 
army,  which  he  e^imates  killed  35,000 
ofikers  of  the  Red  Army,  following  the 
political  eradication  of  the  entire  old 
Bolshevik  party.  Krivitsky  e^imates 
350,000  victims.  Pracftically  all  his  old 
friends  had  died  and  it  would  have  been 
his  turn  next — ^the  laA  chapter  deals  with 
the  attempts  of  the  communis  secret 
service  to  silence  him  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  make  known  what  he  knows. 
And  he  seems  to  know  pracftically  every* 
thing  of  importance.  He  served  the  Russian 
government  as  director  of  the  “Soviet  War 
Indu^ies  Inftitute’’  and  as  chief  of  the 
MiUtary  Intelligence  Service  in  We^m 
Europe.  His  revelations  are  almoft  entirely 
fiutoial,  unemotional — but  the  fiicto  are 
pi|ed  on  and  thick,  a  sub^antial  book. 

Krivitsky  explains  the  Ru8so<5ennan 
paeft  from  its  beginnings  in  1936:  Stalin 
began  negotiations  while  he  was  murder* 
ing  his  general  Stiff  under  the  pretext  of  a 
pn^Hitler  conspiracy.  He  tells  the  ^ory 
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of  Russia's  rdle  in  the  Spanish  war,  the 
^ry  of  the  false  democratic  fronts,  the 
^ging  of  “Leagues  for  peace  and  democ' 
racy"  and  simibr  camouflages,  Stalin's 
counterfeiting  of  ten  million  American 
dollars,  the  techniques  and  psychology  of 
the  amazing  “confessions"  in  the  Moscow 
witch'trials  (Krivitsky's  explanaticms  cot' 
roborate  what  Trotsky  wrote  some  two 
years  ago).  The  American  reader  will  find 
many  enlightening  details  about  commun^ 
i^  agents  and  agencies  in  this  country  and 
a  clear  account  of  the  fimdtion  of  the 
Comintern. 

Since  Krivitsky  is  one  of  the  very  few 
survivors  of  the  Old  Guard,  his  Aartling 
memoirs  are  uniquely  valuable. — Gu^v 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

• ,  Lajos  Aprily.  A  Ldthatatlan  Irds 

(The  Invisible  Letter).  Cluj'Kolozs' 
var  (Roumania).  Erdelyi  Sz^mives  Ceh. 
1938.  92  pages. — Lajos  Aprily,  a  Tran- 
sylvanian  Hungarian  poet,  living  in  Buda^ 
peA,  is  one  of  the  moA  delicate  voices  of 
modem  Hungarian  poetry.  When  I  say 
modem,  I  do  not  mean  “up-to^te." 
Aprily  is  much  more  intereA^  in  the 
relationship  of  imponderables  without 
losing  sight  of  the  sad  projedion  of  adtuali' 
ties,  than  in  the  mere  headlineobsession 
of  contemporariness.  His  musical  quali' 
ties  mu^  be  especially  noted.  The  local 
color  of  Transylvania,  a  poetic  vision  of 
no^lgic  feelings,  the  cosmos  in  a  small 
but  vital  frame .  .  .  this  is  the  main  inspira' 
tion  of  Aprily 's  creative  mind.  No  doubt, 
he  is  one  of  the  moA  sympathetic  poets  of 
present  day  Hungarian  literature.  A  poet 
with  a  tragic  voice,  a  man  with  a  noble 
spirit. — Joseph  RetrUnyi.  Webern  Reserve 
University. 

•  Sdndor  Weores.  A  Teremtis  DiseSrete. 

(In  Praise  of  Creation).  Pecs,  Hun' 
gary.  Janus  Pannonius  T4rsasig.  1939. — 
The  author  of  this  slender  collection  of 
poems  has  been  compared  with  Rimbaud, 
because  as  a  poetic  “prodigy"  he  revealed 
a  maturity  and  a  perfection  of  technical 
skill  that  was  extraordinary.  But  the  cxmb' 
parison  is  unfair.  Sandor  Weores  is  now 
25  years  old,  his  creative  fecundity  is  not 
handicapped  by  his  earlier  works  and  his 
poetic  sensitiveness  is  exclusively  his  own. 

This  new  b(x>k  of  his  Aarts  with  au' 


thentic  and  vital  Biblical  pictures.  Thm 
we  read  his  odes.  They,  fortunately,  lack 
the  bombaAic  phrases  which  weaken  a 
great  many  cades.  They  are  dignified,  yet 
simple  and  direct.  His  songs  have  the 
charming  quality  of  the  Lied,  but  they  are 
Magyar  in  their  pattern  and  emotional 
meaning.  In  some  of  them  there  is  wit.  His 
epigrams  and  semnets,  like  the  reA  of  his 
poetry,  show  a  ma^ry  of  form. — Joseph 
Remertyi.  We^em  Reserve  University. 

•  Sophie  Torok.  J^em  vagy  igazi  (Yoa 
arc  not  the  real  one).  BudapeA.  Nyu' 

gat.  1939.  192  pages. — Sophie  Torok,  the 
wife  of  Mihaly  Babits,  Hungary's  out' 
landing  pcact,  is  well  known  for  her  free 
verse  which  reveals  the  highly  sensitive, 
often  neurotic  restlessness  of  twentieth 
century  women.  But  her  prose  as  well  as 
her  poetry  deserves  recognition.  Like  her 
poems,  hei  Tories  and  novels  sugge^  a 
complex  nature;  a  woman  whose  inteh 
lecftual  integrity  seeks  harmony  with  the 
unevenness  of  feminine  disposition.  Her 
novel  is  the  ftory  of  a  woman  who  adopted 
a  child,  and  it  is  a  presentation  of  all  the 
psychological  confusions  and  difikulties 
that  accx»ipany  this  Aep.  The  novel  is 
wntten  with  an  intensity  that  cdiaracftenzes 
the  ^le  and  temperament  of  Sophie  Torok, 
yet  with  a  reAraint  that  indicates  her 
creative  sense  of  proportkxi.  It  is  a  goexi 
novel,  intelligently  cxxic^ived,  hone^ly 
carried  through,  and  arti^ically  authentic. 
— Joseph  Remenyi.  Weftem  Reserve  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Jan  Wleklinski  and  others.  Shwnil^ 
Technkzny  w  czterech  jezyl^ach.  Nic' 

mijecki '  Polski  '  Angielski  '  Francuski. 
Opracowali:  Inz.  Jan  Wleklinski,  Inz. 
Wacbw  Prcxduiau,  Inz.  Czeslaw  Rajski. 
Inz.  Mieezysbw  Makowski  Inz.  F^r 
Wilniewczyc  i  inni.  1939.  603  double 
column  pages. — A  technical  dictionary  wa» 
a  need  recognized  in  Poland  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  induArial  era.  It  is  now  pub' 
lished  in  four  parts,  each  arranged  al' 
phabetically  in  one  of  the  four  Ian' 
guages  represented.  The  present  boc4c  is 
volume  two,  with  the  ^rman  as  the 
leading  language  and  others  following  in 
this  order:  Polish,  English,  French.  Bc' 
tween  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  techni' 
cal  terms  are  here  collected.  No  Gothic 
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print  is  used,  all  four  languages  being  given 
in  uniform  Latin  type.  The  technical  terms 
used  are  not  limited  to  d^ir  ftridtly  Get' 
man  form,  but  those  taken  from  other  Ian' 
guages  are  given  equal  ri^ts,  d^ir  Ger' 
man  equivalent  following  immediately, 
thus: 

Aerof>Idn,  n.,  Flugzeug,  n./  and  then  tbe 
ocher  three  languages 
or 

Amt,  n.,  Buro,  n.,/  and  then  the  other 
three  languages. 

Careful,  competent  work,  though  not 
free  from  some  misprints  and  omissions. 
(Thus  Tefephon,  p.  147)- — Sophie  R.  A. 
Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jerzy  Andrzejewski.  Lad  serca  (Serene 
heart).  Warszawa.  Roj.  1939.  8  zl. — 
The  tale  of  a  ni^t  in  a  forsaken  Polish 
village — a  dark  ni^t  during  which  much 
happens. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  attain  serenity  of 
heart! — How  long  a  ftruggle  with  self  and 
with  life  it  requires  to  gain  peace  and  quiet! 
On  the  ni^t  of  the  ftory,  while  the  wiixl 
is  howling  and  rioting,  Siemkxi,  the  foreft' 
er,  a  man  foil  of  the  carefree  joy  of  living 
and  the  ftrength  of  youth,  dies  at  the  par' 
sonage,  the  viAim  of  an  unfortunate  acci' 
dent.  His  young  fnend,  Michas,  theward  of 
the  parish  prieA,  shaken  by  the  brutal  real' 
ity  of  death  and  by  his  utter  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  it,  loses  his  childish  faith  and 
truft.  The  duld's  guardian  can  6nd  no 
trace  of  foe  loving  Michas  of  foe  paA  in 
this  arrogant  youngfter.  However,  foe 
chaos  and  turmoil  of  foe  recent  events 
have  inftilled  misgivings  and  doubt  into 
the  prieA  himself.  Unable  to  6nd  solace  in 
prayer,  he  wanders  aimlessly  through  foe 
near'by  foreft.  Here  he  Aumbles  upon  a 
Moravian  bandit,  whom  he  rescues  from 
deafo  in  foe  adjacent  swamps,  while  Naw' 
rocki,  a  young  pob'ceman  with  healthy 
nerves,  rippling  muscles  and  normal  appe' 
rites,  is  being  murdered  by  an  irresponsible 
psychopath. 

Lad  serca  is  foe  product  of  a  rare  talent. 
The  author  ftrcmgly  believes  that  every 
human  being  either  consciously  or  uncon' 
sckxisly  seeks  some  sort  of  serenity  of 
heart,  that  he  ftrives  for  some  sort  of  order 
exit  of  the  chaos  of  life's  adversities. 

Jerzy  Andrzejewski  is  28  years  of  age. 


This,  his  second  novel,  has  obtained  for 
him  the  “Youth  Prize"  of  the  Polish  Aca' 
demy  of  Literature. — Janina  Musxhpwsl{a. 
Warszawa. 

•  Ferdynand  CfoeteL  Cyklon  (Cyclone). 

Warszawa.  Rqj.  1939.  7  rf- — ^This 

book  undoubtedly  bears  the  imprint  of 
(Conrad's  works.  It  is,  however,  radically 
different  both  in  aim  and  in  language  from 
C}onradiana.  (3oetel  offers  us  an  engaging 
bcxik,  simple  and  of  intereft  to  everyone. 
The  subject!  matter — a  Icxig  voyage  across 
southern  seas  Europewards — lends  itself 
to  the  delineation  of  several  f^inating 
characSers  and  to  foe  novel  development 
of  the  conflicts  arising  among  them. 
These  conflicts  spring  from  foe  Wrongly 
accentuated  psychological  differences  be' 
tween  foe  soufoerner  and  foe  European. 
The  ftory  of  the  love  between  an  un' 
imaginative,  cold  Nordic  and  an  ardent, 
sensitive,  and  utterly  charming  creature 
bom  in  the  radiance  of  foe  tropical  sun 
on  the  southern  island  of  Mauritius  is  a 
moving  one. 

The  villain  of  the  piece,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
attempts  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
glocxn  but  she  is  thwarted  in  foe  execution 
of  her  dark  intrigues.  The  beft  character 
in  foe  lxx>k  is  foe  old  pirate  “Rabbe," 
a  finaiKier  from  Mauritius,  an  eccentric 
with  a  colorful  adventurous  paA — at  heart 
soft,  generous,  a  dreamer. 

The  cyclone,  coming  upon  our  travellers 
in  foe  midA  of  their  voyage,  also  has  a 
symbolic  meaning — it  plays  havoc  with 
their  souls  as  well,  marking  them  tragically, 
and,  in  some  in^ances,  crushing  them  irrep' 
arably. — Janina  MuszJfpwsl^a.  Warszawa. 

•  Aurelio  Domingues.  Passado.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Irmaos  Pongetti.  1938.  313 

pages.  10$. — ^The  autobiography  of  a 
physician  who  has  written  various  works 
on  medicine  and  medical  science.  He  is  also 
a  writer  of  short  ftories  and  of  poetry.  This 
Ixx^  is  written  in  a  popular,  informal  man' 
ner  and  reads  pleasantly.  After  treating  of 
his  childhood  and  early  education,  foe  au' 
foot  tells  us  of  his  travels  and  his  various 
official  positions  as  resident  government 
physician  and  health  officer  in  different 
parts  foe  country.  Especially  interefting 
is  his  account  of  a  commission  in 
Parani,  where  there  is  a  Polish  colony,  and 
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Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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•  ManoeUto  de  OmeUas.  Vo*m  ^ 

POrto  Alegre.  Uvrana  ^ 
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^v^ty  of  Pdrto  Alegre.  Thj*  »i« 
A.  ^  a  more  or  leas  regional  tovM. 

^Se'^^^S^.notl^h^ar^dm 

author's  ftyle  i»  pl^ng.-Cal«ert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 


OJ  opaiiw*  - - - 

,  Darcy  Azambuja.  A  prod^ 

i^P&rto  Alegre.  Ltmra  do  Gl^ 

lOV)  233  page*.— Tbi*  collection  of  abort 

in  onf^  *  .^^u;na  he  has  read  or 

^^?^™wer  any  que*ion 
observed,  ana  w  ^ 

eatemtoa^l^.  ^  it 

"“Z-  ‘A  S  r^C  But  he  die*  the 
to  hi.  fn^  ^  ,bth  him. 

Mme  ni^t  and  ^  .  pair  of  .peCtacle* 

Si”e  can  .ee^the  ami  ^  any- 

Sriri»kiat.Hi*de*cription*of*ome 


.  A  I  Milthaylov.  ArchiteSura  KanaU 

•  MoakPvo^- 

ArchiteCtury.  1<»9.  72  page*.  *f> 

—A  richly  illuftrated  account  for  lay 

reader*  of  ^  recently  6n^ 

link*  the  little  Mo.kva-Riv« 
mighty  Volga.  Mikhaylov  *  Beaenpooto 
and  2e  detSed  teproduCtioo.,  *ho^ 
ooncem  of  Soviet  builder*  im* 

in  additioo  to  practical  coiuidera 

tions. — A.  K. 

•  B.  Denike.  Zhivopii- Irniun  Modn^ 

I.ki»*vo.  1938.  162  pagM  and  47 

i=rz,i“ 

Iranian  (Persian)  art,  , 

f^rive  culled  from  Lenin- 

S“ir  which  Hellenistic  and  Mon^l 

^  ‘^S^-^JIl-SraralialganiofEaSt 

^  “i^ydeUgbdhlaretheiUuS^ 

.  to  S^meh.  the  epic  King  “f 
t  H-«.er  FirdouM,  the  millennium  of  who« 

'  ^“’iT^tly  «lebr^  M 

5,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran.  A.  . 


va  GStenuz.  1938.  487  page*-  23  r^^ 

—The  Kcond  volume  of  the  Annal*  of  tM 
tom  uS^y  Miueum  of  Moacow  i*  fuUy 

St^ToUtoy.  It  0*^*0^; 
Dublished  writings  by 
«rlv  variants,  and  his  diary  entries  ^ 
May.  1897.  which  had  been  suppressed. 
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They  deal  with  TolAoy's  reaction  to  his  Aside  from  leading  articles  on  the  Philos' 


wife's  infatuation  with  the  composer 
Taneyev,  who  frequented  Aeir  home  in 
those  years.  TolAoy's  inner  conflict  is 
shown  as  elsewhere  in  his  diaries,  his  sen' 
suous  self  in  combat  with  his  moral  self,  his 
Chriftian  charity  endeavoring  to  down  his 
animal  passions,  this  time  his  jealousy. 
Among  the  variants  there  is  a  galley  proof 
of  a  chapter  in  Anna  Karenina,  omitted 
in  the  firft  edition  of  the  novel;  a  letter 
to  the  foreign  press  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Dukhobors,  which  remained  unpub' 
lished;  the  full  draught  version  of  The 
J^ew  Slavery,  the  essay  on  labor  conditions, 
mutilated  by  the  cauor.  There  are  other 
bits  hrom  TolAoy’s  pen,  aphcMrisms  and 
notes,  of  unqueAionable  value  for  the 
underftanding  of  the  great  man. 

The  second  se(±ion  offers  202  letters  of 
TolAoy  to  sixty-one  persons,  of  varying 
sul^cft-matter.  Moft  of  them  are  biO' 
graphically  important,  shedding  light  on 
the  author's  literary  work  and  on  his  public 
activities.  The  laA  two  sections  include 
materials  cxi  Tolftoy,  such  as  four  illu' 
minadng  letters  of  the  Ccxmtess  TolAoy, 
and  a  vanety  of  hitherto  unknown  remi' 
niscences  and  diaries  of  persons  cJose  to  the 
Yasnaya  Polyana  hermit. 

The  volume  is  typical  of  the  high 
Aandard  of  Soviet  literary  schobrship. 
Careful  annotations,  fursimiles,  and  repn^ 
ducticxis  make  the  b(X)k  a  superb  addition 
to  the  growing  mcxmtain  of  Tolftoyana. — 
Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Califbmb. 

•  Liter atumy  j^alendar,  1939.  Leningrad. 

Gihl.  148  pages.  6.50  rubles. — ^An 

exceedingly  useful  handbcx)k,  more  than  is 
promised  by  its  title — “a  literary  calen' 
dar."  In  adclition  to  cbtes  and  biographies 
of  world  authcH’s  that  appear  cxi  every 
other  page,  the  opposite  pages  carry  poT' 
traits  and  biographies  of  composers,  paint' 
ers,  ftatesmen,  with  occasicxial  passages 
from  writings  or  speeches.  I  know  of  no 
other  such  a  handy  and  beautiful  reference 
boc^  of  catholic  intere^  and  at  so  reason' 
able  a  price. — A.  K. 

•  Literatumcfye  }^asledStvo.  Volume|27' 

28.  Moskva.  Zhurgaxetnoye  Ob'edine- 

niyc.  1938.  695  pages.  30  rubles. — This 
dcxible  issue  of  die  series  “Literary  Heri' 
tage''  is  dedicated  to  Russian  Symbolism. 


ophy  and  aefthetics  of  Russian  Symbolism, 
on  its  linguiAic  aspect,  on  its  dramaturgy, 
and  on  individual  Symbolics  in  1905,  the 
year  of  the  firft  revolution,  the  volume 
ccmtains  valuable  documentary  material. 
This  is  limited  to  three  of  die  leading 
Symbolic,  Bryusov,  Bely,  BlcJc,  all  of 
whom  have  died  since  1917>  Unpublished 
letters,  poems,  diaries,  recollecftions,  and 
variants  will  be  of  unusual  intere^  to  the 
Audent  of  one  of  the  mo^  intereAing 
phases  of  the  literary  hiftorty  of  Russia. 
Curiously  enough,  all  three  poets  left  a 
number  of  drawings,  and  some  of  these 
are  reproduced  among  the  131  illuArations 
of  the  book. 

The  problem  of  the  rebtions  between 
Russian  Symbolic  and  their  French' 
Belgian  and  English  counterparts  is  ftill 
awaiting  an  enterprising  inve^igator.  It 
was  incidentally  discussed  in  another 
volume  of  this  imposing  series,  which  was 
dedicated  to  French  influences  on  Russian 
literature. — Alexander  Kaun.  University 
of  California. 

•  L.  N.  TolAoy.  Polnoye  sobraniye  so- 
chfnen^;  Pisma.  Volume  87.  Moskva. 

Gihl.  1938.  419  pages.  12  rubles. — This 
is  the  87th  volume  of  the  90-volume  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Tolly's  works,  under¬ 
taken  a  decade  ago  by  the  State  Publish¬ 
ing  House  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  com- 
plbnce  with  TolAoy's  views,  copyright 
is  waived,  and  the  volume  bears  the  in¬ 
scription;  Reproduetion  libre  pour  tous  les 
pays.  It  contains  the  author's  letters  to  his 
closed  follower,  V.  Chertkov,  during  1890- 
1896.  MoA  of  them  are  published  for  the 
firft  time,  and  are  concerned  mainly  with 
Tolly's  protefts  again^  official  persecu¬ 
tion  of  non-conformift  individuab  and 
groups.  To  the  btter  belongs  the  se<ft  of 
the  Dukhobors,  whose  flnal  migration  to 
Canada  was  aided  by  Tol^oy.  Among 
other  things,  he  aded  againd  his  own 
principle  in  receiving  payment  for  his  novel 
Resurreetion,  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  the  Dukhobors. — A.  K. 

•  Antologid  azerbasiaru\o>i  poezii  (an 
anthology  of  Azerbajan  poetry). 

Edited  by  V.  A.  Lugovyoskoy  and  Samed 
Vurgun.  Moskva.  Gihl.  1939.  426  pages. 
15  rubles. — ^A  group  of  prominent  Soviet 
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Russian  Verse 

poets,  with  the  cooperation  of  Azerbajan 
poets  and  scholars,  have  brought  out  tbis 
ambitious  anthology  of  representative 
Azerbajan  poetry,  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  this  day.  The  introdudtory 
essay  surveys  the  complex  literary  and 
linguiAic  hiftory  of  the  country,  ranging 
from  the  early  Aran,  or  Albanian,  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  through  ^e  vicissitudes 
of  old,  middle,  and  new  Persian.  The  au' 
thors'  claim  notwithAanding,  the  difference 
between  this  hiAory  and  that  of  Persia 
proper  is  not  sharply  diAincft.  The  great 
epics  and  lyrics  of  Azerbajan  form  a  part 
of  Persian  literature,  mark<^  perhaps  with 
the  regional  peculiarities  of  ^e  Caucasus. 
Only  in  more  recent  times  does  one  feel 
the  especially  Azerbajan  aspedt  of  their 
poetry,  mo*  notably  in  the  folk'creations 
of  the  ‘ashugs,”  the  nearly  always  illitep 
ate  bards.  Contemporary  soigs  frequently 
deal  with  such  heroes  as  Lenin  and  Stalin. 
— Alexander  Kaun.  University  of  Califor' 
nia. 

•  “S<xtnoost4nw.**  Lwow.  1938.  No.  98. 

Ing.  V.  B.  Tama  Vroxhayu.  39  pages. 
25  copecks.  No.  99.  K.  Kruk.  Velil^dn  7^a' 
rodnovo  Dul(ha.  40  pages.  30  copeclu. 
Nos.  lOO'l.  Michaelo  Matchak.  J^aino' 
vishii  SIotmtl(  Chuxhil(h  Sliv.  96  pages.  95 
copecks.  Noe.  102'3.  T^a  l(hvilya}{h  rewlyut' 
sii.  64  pages.  No.  104.  Andrii  Zaluzhnii. 
De  MeshJ^ayut  UJ^raintsi.  40  pages.  40 
copecks.  No.  105.  ?{a  perelomt.  48  pages. — 
This  collection  of  inexpensive  booklets 
con*itutes  a  popular  library  of  general 
intere*.  The  contents  cover  various  6elds 
of  human  intere*:  hi*orical  sketches,  life 
and  work  of  famous  political,  scientific  and 
literary  Ukrainian  leaders,  general  informa' 
tion  about  the  geography,  weather  and 
products  of  the  country,  ip*ru(tion  on  how 
to  improve  agricultural  products,  etc.  The 
double  number  lOOl  is  a  useful,  handy 
dictionary  giving  the  origin,  meaning  and 
use  of  scMne  2500  foreign  words.  The 
print  is  clear,  the  quality  of  the  paper 
rather  good,  the  binding  is  cheap  brochure 
form. — J.  M. 
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“Wc  received  in  our  mail  for  July  25 
an  envelope  with  newspaper  clippings, 
from  an  agency  whicb  'furnishes  informa' 
tion  on  everything  that  is  published  in  the 


newspapers,  magazines  and  other  publica' 
tions  of  all  sorts  appearing  in  France  and 
other  countries.’  The  envelope  is  addressed 
to  ‘Monsieur  G.  dc  Nerval,  care  Mercure 
de  France,  26,  rue  de  Cond6,  Paris  (6e).' 
On  the  left  side  of  the  envelope  we  are 
requeued  to  ‘Please  forward.’  ” — Mercure 
de  Prance. 

According  to  the  German  Railroads 
Information  Office  news  letter  for  Decern' 
ber  18,  3,CXX)  new  German  bcx)ks  were 
issued  for  the  Chri*inas  bcx)k  trade,  frcmi 
300  publishers. 

“.  .  .The  Latin  language  never  pene' 
trated  the  Oriental  territory  of  Alexander's 
conquers.  The  Gospels  were  written  in 
Greek,  not  in  Hebrew.  Otherwise,  it  is  very 
likely  that  Chri*ianity  would  not  have 
been  disseminated.  Its  Latinization  came 
later.  The  Church  shcxild  cancxiize  Alex' 
ander  the  Great.  The  entire  Orient  re' 
mained  Gredt,  not  Latin,  for  many  centU' 
ries.  .  — Pierre  Mille  in  Le  Tkyrse,  Bru' 
xelles. 

“Teachers  of  Engl^  who  have  a  prop' 
erly  grounded  conception  of  and  concern 
for  the  subject  are  aware  of  its  complete 
interdependence  with  certain  foreign  Ian' 
guages.  Pidesaor  Ronald  Crane  has  ex' 
pressed  the  idea  with  telling  force  by 
saying  that  he  knows  no  one  in  any  im' 
portant  academic  position  in  this  country, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
teaching  or  writing  on  subje*s  conneded 
with  the  English  language  and  literature, 
who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  foreign 
language  preparation.’’ — A.  M.  Withers, 
in  The  Modem  Language  Journal. 

“In  Japan  Americans  are  often  embar' 
rassed  by  the  literature  ccMning  from  the 
U.  S.  Fortunately,  the  wor*  never  comes 
over  because  the  Japanese  as  a  race  are 
opposed  to  it.  In  a  large  department  *ore 
in  Tokyo,  in  large  bodcAores  and  on  comer 
bookAands,  I  noticed  an  American  movie 
magazine  ...  I  noticed  a  group  of  girls 
examining  a  certain  film  magazine  contain' 
ing  indecent  pidures.  I  decided  to  ad.  I 
wrapped  up  a  copy  and  sent  it  with  a 
letter  to  the  Japanese  Home  0£ce.  Two 
days  later  the  local  paper  carried  a  notice 
that  the  magazine  had  been  taken  off  the 
newsdands  all  over  Japan.” — Harold  J. 
Felsacker  in  Social  JuAice,  quoted  in 
Atlantica. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


WE  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Pny 
lessor  Luden  Wolff  of  die  Univer' 
sity  of  Rennes,  die  well-known 
writer  and  lecturer  on  English  and  Frendi 
literature,  has  joined  our  ftaff  as  Contnbu- 
ting  Editor. 

A 

We  are  surrendering  our  editorial  space 
this  quarter  to  make  room  for  the  recor^g 
of  certain  judgments  on  the  merits  of  the 
extraordinary  article  by  George  SylveAer 
Viereck,  The  Seven  A^inft  Man,  which 
we  published  in  our  laft  number.  This  dis¬ 
quieting  thesis,  with  its  baleful  Aeschyl¬ 
ean  tide  and  its  bold  ftand  for  timidity, 
puzded  us  a  good  deal,  and  we  showed  it 
around  a  little  in  advance  of  its  publication. 
Dr.  Jdin  Haynes  Holmes  writes  us  con¬ 
cerning  it: 

^You  are  ri^t  when  you  speak  of 
George  SylveAer  Viereck's  article  as 
‘curious’!  I  enjoyed  reading  it,  for  Mr.  Vie¬ 
reck  is  a  ftirri^  writer.  Also,  I  am  juA 
wicked  enou^  to  enjoy  a  thoroughgoing 
piece  of  iconoclasm.  But  I  can't  help  feeling 
that  Mr.  Viereck  has  in  this  case  gone 
berserk.  The  judgments  of  hiftory  are  not 
so  completely  awry  as  he  would  have  us 
believe.” 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  readioa 
was  as  follows: 

”I  have  read  with  close  attention  and 
deep  intereA  the  article  which  accom¬ 
panied  your  letter  of  the  I8th.  It  is  a  moA 
original  and  powerful  challenge  to  the 
underlying  conception  which  we  all  have 
of  human  progress  in  civilization.  I  shall  be 
gready  intereAed  to  see  the  reaAkxi  whidi 
it  produces.” 

AAing  President  Goerge  N.  ShuAer  of 
Hunter  College,  discerning  Audent  of 
pubh'c  problems  and  in  particular  of  their 
religious  and  sodal  impbeations,  has  this 
to  say  of  Mr.  Viereck’s  contention: 

“.  .  .  Mr.  Viereck’s  article  ...  is  Aim- 
ulating  even  thou^  one  cannot  agree 
that  it  is  in  every  respeA  sound.  You  will 
remember  that  a  somewhat  similar  point 


of  view  was  expounded  by  Maritain  in 
Three  Reformers.  While  it  is  true  that  un- 
setdeoaent  has  been  caused  by  the  great 
discoverers  like  Galileo,  only  one  who 
believes  that  life  could  be  more  intereAing 
vdten  absolutely  Aatic  rather  than  vdien 
vitally  dynamic  would  be  able  to  share  Mr. 
Vieredc’s  conclusions. 

”I  should  dissent  also  in  so  for  as  his 
religious  and  philosophical  leaders  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  course  1  feel  that  Laitherand 
Rousseau  were  seriously  in  error  and  that 
the  little  good  their  revedution  accom¬ 
plished  is  heavily  outweig^ied  by  the  great 
damage  doie,  yet  I  seriously  queAion 
vdiether  the  total  piAure  of  mankind  has 
changed  radically  as  a  result  of  their  teadi- 
ing.  It  seems  to  me  that  out  of  the  very 
opposition  to  such  courses  diere  grew 
virtues  and  quab’ties  of  the  higheA  signif¬ 
icance.  . . .” 

The  reaAion  of  Upton  Sinclair  is  more 
severe: 

“Sometime  ago  Mr.  Viereck  entered  the 
service  of  the  Nazis,  and  the  article  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  service  is  not 
produAive  of  happiness  or  contentment 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelleAual  man.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  undermining  of  andent 
superAitions  and  delusicxis  may  leave  a 
person’s  mind  a  blank  temporarily.  But  a 
sound  mind  suAained  by  sound  charaAer 
soon  discovers  new  reasons  for  bving  and 
new  methcxls  of  service.  We  do  not  know 
predsely  why  we  are  on  this  earth,  but  we 
do  know  that  we  are  here,  and  that  we  have 
the  abibty  to  control  some  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  to  make  our  lot  for  easier 
than  it  has  been  in  the  paA.  In  order  to  do 
this,  we  have  to  humble  ourselves  suffident- 
ly  to  respeA  our  fellow  men  and  give  them 
a  chance  of  life;  this  inAead  of  deluding 
ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we  are 
superior  to  the  other  races  of  mankind  and 
are  intended  to  lord  it  over  them  and  wipe 
out  their  dvilizaticxi  with  airplane  bombs 
and  tanks.  If  we  set  out  upon  a  campaign 
such  as  this,  we  muA  expeA  our  fellow  men 


The  Editor 
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to  hate  lu  and  to  thwart  our  purposes,  and 
then  we  will  be  unhappy  ar^  bewildered 
creatures,  as  Mr.  Viereck  reveals  himself 
in  this  article.'* 
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We  sent  a  copy  to  Dr.  EinAein  himself, 
as  the  one  man  alxwe  ground  beft  qualified 
to  answer  Mr.  Viereck,  but  to  date  we 
have  had  no  expression  from  him.  .  .  . 
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FROM  OUR  LETTER'BASKET 


HITLER'S  TITLE 

Dear  Sir: 

...  I  read  widi  much  intereA  and  moft 
hearty  agreement  and  approval  in  the 
Auguft  Number  of  Booths  Abroad  p.  393 
where  "The  Editor  parenthexises"  on  inad' 
equate  translations.  But  I  suspe(%  that 
the  sentence :  "They  call  Hitler  the 
'Fuehrer'  or  'Herr  Hitler'  whereas  he  is 
really  'Chancelkw  Hitler' "  muA  have  been 
written  before  July  5,  for  on  that  date 
the  T.  Times  has  a  Berlin  despatch 
saying:  "Adolf  Hitler  has  shortened  his 
official  title  from  'Der  Fuehrer  und  Reichs' 
kanzler'  to  juft  'Der  Fuehrer* .  .  .  and  will 
be  so  referied  to  henceforth  in  all  official 
documents.  .  .  .  The  reason:  The  title 
of  Chancellor  gave  Hitler  an  air  of  being 
a  functionary,  whereas  he  is  the  beloved 
leader  of  his  people." — 

Sincerely  yours, 

SIDNEY  B.  FAY 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  EEKHOUT'S 
WARDEK 

Dear  Sir: 

On  page  481  of  the  1939  Autumn  Num^ 
ber  Mr.  Bayard  Q.  Morgan  reviewed: 
Warden:  Em  Konig  by  Jan  H.  Eekhout. 
This  is  certainly  the  German  translation 
of  a  Dutch  Original  and  not  of  a  Flemish 
one  as  ftated  in  the  German  sulytitle. 
Dutch  critics  (Crttuch  Bulletin  June 
1938)  ftated  that  the  dialeft  used  in  the 
bodr  was  not  Flemish  and  not  even  the 
peasant  dialeft  of  the  South  of  Zeeland 
(southern  province  of  Holland).  Eekhout 


was  accused  by  Crit.  Bull,  of  having  ob* 
tained  his  vernacular  from  a  diftkxiary 
and  not  by  wwd  of  mouth.  All  Eek* 
hout's  work,  both  poetry  and  prose,  has 
been  written  in  Dutch. — Pieter  H.  K<Ale' 
wijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

CORRECTION 

Mr.  Charles  Zippermann,  who  compiled 
the  Literary  Latidmar\s  cj  1939  which 
appeared  in  our  laft  number,  writes  us 
correfting  two  misftatements  in  that  report. 
The  Prix  Lasserre  for  1939  was  awarded  to 
Joseph  d'Arbaud,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  Charles  Maurras  was  much 
exaggerated.  Our  apologies  to  MM.  d'Ar- 
baud  and  Maurras. 

AAA 

Under  the  title  Der  Gaucho  als  literal' 
rische  Fig^r^  Dr.  Madaline  W.  Nichols 
publishes  in  IbenyAmerilfanisches  Archive 
Berlin,  for  April,  1939,  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  gaucho  literature,  running 
to  more  than  twenty  large  oftavo  pages. 

"Accepting  the  assurance  of  the  directors 
that  they  regret  all  paft  errors,  rejeft  all 
principles  aiKl  theories  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  dlatholic  d^uirch,  and 
desire  to  be  very  careful  to  conduft  the 
journal  in  such  a  way  that  neither  the  con' 
tributors  ikm'  the  readers  will  find  diere 
anything  to  trouble  their  consciences, 
eiAer  direftly  or  indircftly,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ofike  permits 
Catholics  to  possess  and  to  read  copies  of 
V Action  Pranfaise,  although,  of  course, 
the  ban  on  those  numbers  already  placed  on 
the  Index  remains  in  force." — ^From  The 
Month,  London. 
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•  Mayerlir^.  1936.  Nero  Film  Produc' 
tion.  Direciled  by  Anatolc  Litvak. 
Adapted  from  the  novel  Fin  d'idylle  of 
Claude  Anet  (Jean  Schopfer),  with  music 
by  Arthur  Honegger  and  camera  work  by 
Thirard.  Stars  Charles  Boyer  as  the  Arch' 
duke  Rudolph  of  AuAria,  Danielle  Darrieux 
as  the  Baroness  Marie  Vetsera,  Suzy 
Prim  as  the  Countess  Larisch,  and  Jean 
Dax  as  Emperen:  Franz  Joseph.  Flash-in 
English  titles.  Time:  91  minutes.  Available 
in  35mm  and  16mm. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  film  of  Vien* 
nese  court  intrigue  under  the  dissolute 
Hapsburgs,  except  perhaps  that  the  usual 
course  of  wine,  women  and  song  leads 
here  to  a  double  suicide.  Depressing,  of 
course,  with  a  fatalism  already  known  to 
us  dirough  Liebelei,  and  a  feilure  to  live  up 
to  what  one  muA  expeA  of  a  future  King 
(cf.  Der  alte  und  der  junge  Konig  for  a  con' 
tracing  solution  of  the  same  problem),  this 
is  a  film'drama  of  defeatism  and  of  an 
escape  from  reah’ty  through  debauchery, 
the  unselfish  love  of  an  adolescent  girl, 
and  a  suicide  padt.  Whatever  regenerative 
halo  may  have  been  ca*  about  the  final 
chapter  of  Rudolph’s  life,  by  Anet  in  his 
novel,  it  has  not  survived  the  onsbught  of 
the  motion  picture  dire<aors.  The  atmos' 
phere  at  the  palace  and  in  the  becT'gar' 
dens  is  too  murky  for  a  candle’s  beam  of  true 
love  to  reach  the  audience. 

Boyer  and  Darrieux  give  a  brilliant  inter' 
pretation  of  their  respedtive  r61es,  adting 
with  intensity,  conviction,  and  true  dra' 
matic  inAindt.  Suzy  Prim  does  well  her  difr 
ficult  part  as  the  gO'between.  The  Viennese 
backgrounds  remind  one  of  super'some'  ' 
thing-or-other  from  Hollywood,  but  pah  * 
aces,  ope.as,  reception'halls,  ftaircases,  and  ' 
lodges  may  well  be  authentic;  one’s  senses  • 
have  become  so  dulled  in  these  years  of  the  ^ 

flamboyant  cinema.  And  there  are  the  « 
dramatic  and  lyric  settings  of  Honegger’s  ^ 
music,  with  Thirard’s  excellent  photog'  i 
raphy.  c 


The  film  may  not  solve  the  real  my^ery 
of  what  happened  at  Mayerling  that  nieht 
of  January  thirtieth,  1889,  and  of  the 
cvCTts  that  led  up  to  it,  but  the  audience 
will  ^  greatly  care;  emotion  will  have 
sub^ituted  for  any  lack  of  factual  evidence. 

•  Carnet  de  bal.  (Life  Dances  On).  1937. 

Smdio  Franfois  I.  Written  and  di' 
redted  by  Julien  Duvivier.  Duce  Gold  Cup 
award,  Venice  Exposition  of  Cinema' 
tography,  1937.  The  caA  includes  Harry 
feur,  of  Les  Mishabies  and  Golem,  as 
Alan  Regiuult;  Marie  Bell,  of  the  Com^' 
die'Franfaise,  as  CJhriftine;  Fran^oise  Ro' 
My,  of  Kermesse  heroique,  as  Mme  Audie- 
^18  Jouvet,  of  DoOor  Knock,  as  Jo;’ 
lUimu,  as  Francois  Pktusset;  Pierre  Blan’ 
char,  cx  Crime  et  CMthnent,  as  Dr.  Thier' 
ry;  Pierre'Richard  Willm,  as  Eric;  Fer' 
Mridcl,  as  Fabien;  and  Robert  L)men,  of 
Foil  de  Carone,  as  Jacques.  Time;  100 
minutes.  Excellent  Engh’sh  titles:  available 
in  35mm  and  16mm 


In  denying  fiimily  papers  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  a  woman  of  thirty' 
five  fin^  the  dance  program  of  her  firjft 
ball,  when  she  was  sixteen,  containing  the 
names  of  the  boys  who  had  danced  with 
her  and  told  her  of  their  undying  love  for 
her.  What  had  the  ycara  done  with  them? 
^esome,  ovwcome  with  the  futility  of 
hCT  paft,  half  in  boredom,  half  in  curiosity 
C^riftine  sets  out  to  pick  up  the  brokeii 
threads.  Many  things  have  happened: 
Georges  had  taken  his  own  life  in  1919* 
lawyer  Jo  is  a  night-club  owner  and  gang’ 
ftcr;  the  musician  Alan  has  taken  monadic 
orders  and  conducfls  a  boy’s  choir;  Eric  is 
wedded  to  his  .^pine  peaks;  provincial 
mayor  Francois  is  marrying  his  servant- 
the  promising  doctor  Thierry  is  now  an 
epikcftic  abortionift;  Fabien  dresses 
women’s  hair  and  does  card  tricks  ..  .les 
illusions  perdues!  Home  again,  (3iruiine 
discovers  a  purpose  in  life  in  mothering  the 
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orphaned  son  of  the  boy  she  had  loved 
3nd  the  dance  of  Life  goes  on! 

An  old  theme  with  new  angles.  What 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  loosely 
joined  series  of  episodes,  becomes  a  moving, 
vivid  narration,  thanks  to  Duvivier’s  skill 
and  a  trick  of  repeating  details  detached 
from  the  original  ball-room  scene  through¬ 
out  the  eight  subsequent  episodes.  One 
experiences  no  jerks,  no  confusion,  no  un¬ 
certainty. 

This  chara<fter-sketch  sequence  enables 
the  all-^r  caA  to  make  ea^  his  peculiar 
contribution  to  the  play.  The  result  is  a 
memorable  gallery  of  portraits:  Rosay’s 
mentally  unbalanced  mother  (Mme  Au- 
die),  Jouvet’s  cynical  nig^t-club  operator 
and  gentleman  thug  (Jo),  Blanchar’s 
tragic  figure  of  physical  and  mental  torture 
(Dr.  Thierry),  the  caricatured  mayor  of 
Raimu,  triviality  incarnate  in  Femandel, 
Baur’s  moral  and  spiritual  grandeur  (Alan), 
and  Marie  Bell  s  troubled  and  romantic 
ChriAine. 

Tragedy  and  pathos,  cruelty  and  disil¬ 
lusionment,  the  mockery  of  fate,  the  cynical 
underside  of  humor,  sacrifice,  compromise, 
regrets,  the  beAial  in  man — these  are  terri¬ 
fying  and  saddening  lights  and  shadows, 
revealing  human  futility,  waAage,  and 
frilure.  A  bitter  piAure,  a  triAe  proces¬ 
sional,  with  magnificent  portrayal. 


upon  the  noble  aims,  prerogatives  and 
frmeftions  of  the  Stage  during  the  intervals 
between  the  wwkings  of  passion  and 
intrigue  in  the  triangular  drama  of  dis¬ 
card^  miAresses,  seduAion,  clandeAinc 
ni^iage,  poison  vials,  murder  charges, 
suicide,  and  the  poh'ce  court.  Apparently, 
the  course  of  the  true  adtor  does  not  run 
smooth! 

The  general  effeA  of  this  admixture  of 
faA  (sic)  and  fidtion  is  to  leave  the  specta¬ 
tor  in  an  embarrassment  of  choice  and  some¬ 
what  befuddled  as  to  the  issues  at 
Cause  and  effect  are  too  frequently  divorced 
for  the  necessary  rationalization;  the  lan¬ 
guid  pace  of  the  firA  reels  quickens  to  a 
sudden  rush,  lapses  again,  and  then  ends 
furiously;  the  scissors  seem  to  have  been 
used  at  the  wrong  places.  But  Jouvet  Aands 
firm,  the  Jo  of  Camet  de  bal,  the  mcxik  of 
the  Kermesse  htroxque,  didaAic,  willful, 
wielding  the  whiphand,  aAing  as  usual 
with  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  the  corners 
of  his  lips,  a  man-rock,  both  human  and 
siniAer.  And  Miles  Darcey  and  Jcjyeux 
present  two  fresh  faces  and  some  promise 

French  cinema.  That  is  something. — 
University  of  Chicago, 
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•  Entree  des  artiftes  (The  Curtain 
Rises).  1938.  Regina  Film.  Screen  play 
by  Henri  jeanson,  direction  by  Marc  Al- 
legret,  music  by  Georges  Auric.  The  caA 
includes  Louis  Jouvet  as  Professor  Lam- 
bertin,  Claude  Dauphin  as  Francois  Polti, 
Janine  Darcey  as  Isabelle,  and  Odette 
Joyeux  as  Cecelia.  Time:  85  minutes. 
English  titles. 

The  French  school  of  the  Ballet  has  its 
Ballerina:  Allegret  has  given  a  parallel  for 
the  Conservatoire  in  this  dramatic  (at 
times,  melodramatic)  exposition  of  the 
teachings  and  procedures  in  force  at  the 
f^ous  training  school  for  the  Comalic 
Fran^aise,  and  of  the  lives,  loves,  and  work 
of  its  young  pupils.  Like  Ballerina,  this 
film  attempts  both  dcxrumentary  and 
amusement  effects,  the  plot  itself  illuArat- 
ing  the  truth  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  Jouvet,  as  spokesman  for  the  Stage. 
One  muA  resign  himself  to  being  lectured 


Swan-song  of  the  admirable  Oxford, 
England,  quarterly  German  Life  and  Let' 
ters,  edited  by  L  A.  Willoughby:  “With 
this  number  German  Life  and  Letters,  like 
the  Poles,  must  suffer  temporary  ech'pee. 
This  was  inevitable  when  both  Mitor  and 
Contributors  have  more  urgent  duties  to 
perform:  ‘silent  artes  inter  arma’  to  mis¬ 
quote  Cicero! .  .  .The  opinion  of  the  bte 
London  ccMrcspondent  eff  the  Vollpscher 
Beohachter  that  German  Life  and  Letters  was 
‘a  jcximal  which  no  self-respeAing  German 
could  read’  we  took  as  a  proof  that  our 
tontributors  have  maintained  a  balanced 
jucigment  amidA  the  welter  of  rival  ideol¬ 
ogies.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  their 
selfless  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Anglo- 
German  underAanding,  which  will  Aill 
remain  the  dominant  problem  of  Europe 
even  after  the  war.  They  have  been  unre¬ 
mitting  in  their  dispassionate  efforts  to 
present  the  Germany  of  yesterday  and 
today;  we  truA  they  may  soon  find  a  more 
congenial  task  in  presenting  a  saner  Ger- 
Q»ny  of  tomorrow.’’ 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 
IN  AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


FRENCH 

'A'Lili  Heimers.  Aids  for  the  French  Teacher. 
New  York.  Stechert.  1939.  56  pp.  50c. — 
A  sort  of  bibliography  of  everything  Ukely 
to  prove  useful. 

'^'Ferdinand  Meyer  LabaAille.  Paul  en 
Amhique.  New  York.  Cordon.  1939.  166 
pp. — Adventures  of  a  young  French  ip' 
Aru<AoT,  this  side  the  Atlantic.  An  ele' 
mentary  reader. 

-A'Maurice  Leblanc.  Les  Confidences  (TAr' 
s^  Lupin.  New  Yex^k.  Cordon.  1939.  148 
pp. — Five  Tories,  edited  by  Hobart 
Ryland. 

'A'Lucas'Dubreton.  V Evasion  de  Lavallette. 
New  York.  Cordon.  1939.  248  pp. — 
Edited  by  H^l^e  Cattan^s. 

'A' Agnes  McMahon,  Franklin  B.  Krauss, 
and  J.  Frank  Carter.  Explorations  in  French 
Literature.  New  York.  Nelson.  1939.  538 
pp.  $2.25. — Popular  ftories,  plays  and 
songs.  A  second  reader. 

■APaul  T.  Manche^er  and  Charles  A. 
Rochedieu.  FretKh  Verb  Study  Bo(d{.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1939. — Compad  and  busi' 
nesslike;  room  for  59  verbs. 

★M-nnie  M.  Miller.  Firil  Readings  m 
French  Literature.  New  York.  Appleton' 
Century.  1940. 172  pp. — Arranged  chrono' 
logically  and  adapt^  for  third  or  fourth 
seme^r. 

A'Kathryn  L.  O'Brien  and  Marie  Stella 
LaFrance.  Firil'Tear  French.  BoAon.  Ginn. 
1939.  480  pp.  $1.64. — Complete  grammar' 
reader  for  h(gh  schools. 

A’Louis  Furman  Sas.  Les  Grands  Savants 
Pranfais.  New  York.  Crerfts.  1939.  252  pp. 
— A  science  reader. 

-ARaynxinde  Vincent.  Cantpagyie.  New 
York.  Harper.  1939.  310  pp.  $1.25. — ^The 
1937  Pnx  Femina  novel  abridged  and 
edited  by  Mary  Elisabeth  Storer. 

GERMAN 

A’Karl  Breul,  J.  Hercm  Lepper  and  Rudolf 
Kottenhahn.  Heath's  J^ew  German  and 


English  Dictionary.  New  York.  D.  C. 
Heath.  1940.  1500  double'column  pages. 
— German'English  half  6rft  issued  in 
1936,  English'German  half  in  1939.  The 
two  now  bound  together. 

ArWalther  Gehl.  Lebensbilder  aus  der 
deutschen  Geschichte.  New  York.  Harper. 
1939.  205  pp.  $1.40. — Seleded  and  edited 
for  second  year  by  Paul  H.  Curtis. 

■Ajxne  F.  Goodloe.  In  Dichters  Lande. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1939.  201  pp.  $1.40. — 
Sketches  and  poems  by  Auguft  Winnig, 
Em&  Wiechert  and  others. 

★Wilhelm  HauC  Die  Karawane.  Gott' 
fried  Keller.  Der  Schmied  seines  Clucl^es. 
New  Y<xk.  Farrar  6^  Rinehart.  1939.  117 
pp.  $1.25. — ^Edited  by  George  H.  Danton. 
★George  M.  Howe.  Elementary  German. 
New  Y<xk.  Harper.  1939.  59  pp.  50c. — 
Additional  vocabulary  and  exercises  to 
accompany  his  text  of  that  title. 
★Bayard  Quincy  Morgan  and  Fernando 
Wagner.  Deutsche  Lyril^  seit  Rill^.  New 
Ycxk.  Crofts.  1939.  225  pp. — An  anthoh 
ogy. 

★Kurt  A.  Sepmeier.  Hans  und  Liese.  New 
York.  Farrar  Rinehart.  1939.  243  pp. 
$1.25. — A  reader  for  beginners. 

SPANISH 

★Doris  K.  Arjona,  Rose  L  Friedman, 
Efther  P.  CarvajaL  Spain  and  America. 
Chicago.  Scott  Foresman.  1939.  408  pp. — 
A  complete  second'year  course. 
★Manano  Azuela.  Los  de  Abajo.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1939.  181  pp. — The  great 
revolutionary  novel,  edited  by  jehn  E. 
Englekirk  and  Lawrence  B.  Kiddle. 
★Bernard  Levy.  Quince  Cuentos  Popu' 
lares.  New  York.  Cordon.  1939. 178  pp. — 
Tales  retold;  for  second  year. 

★Carlos  F.  McHale.  Spanish  Donts.  New 
York.  Privately  Print^.  1939.  98  pp. — 
Pitfalls  to  avoid. 

★Jane  C.  Watson  and  Talia  E.  Quinamor. 
South  to  Mexico.  New  York.  Holt.  1939. 
151  pp. — An  elementary  reader. 
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tion.  de  F^iS,T^-  ^  ^■ 
novel  '^™’"  ~P*“'“«>Phical  outdoor 

★Jean  Giraudoua.  Adorable  PI*,  ou  • 

Gtaa^t-  1939.  18  franS^X^' 

great  war  novel.  '^nnt  of  his 

^can  Malaquais.  Les  Javanais  Pan. 
^^1939.  322 

fW^  ^  Mainrtume  Piris 

Correa.  1939.  24  francs.— 

^  and  terror  in  Franche-Comt^ 
★LiKien  Maulvault.  Un  Gentillinu,, 
rMudit.  Paris.  Fayard.  mg 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  El  It 
-/“tiac. 

<50  francs  — 
of  his  moft  inspired  pages,  with  ioo 
^^ph.by^.MarieJ^'^ 

M6^et.  Les  Pausses  Comh^ 
gnw.  Paris.  Plon.  1939  279 
-^t  rea^ 

cxmtinuing  to  exi*^  ^ 

★Thyde  Monnier.  La  Rue  Cmirt*  ix.  • 
uwicr  in  toe  province. 

humhie  coaA^lwelfer.. 

*^le.  Plimier.  ie  Remur  do  PiJ, 

™*- °*t&-  1939.  384  pp.  24  francT- 
t2"d  "^1  in  the  mrie,  “• 

★ffen  Pouirat.  Ca«  d’Aowmne  Pari. 
Michel.  1939  240  nn  1Q£— 
and  villag^T  '*  *>"“.--Peam„e. 

★Michel  Robida.  Lee  Trbuendour  Pari. 

Fayard.  1939.  350  pp.  21 
of  M  unforgettable  ftmily  ' 

•and  and  sea.  ™cs-— Peasants  oq 
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Roupnel.  Le  Vieux  Caram. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1939.  21  francs. — Another 
rural  novel. 

AP&ul  Vialar.  La  Rose  de  la  Mer.  Paris. 
Denocl.  1939.  214  pp.  21  francs. — Novel 
of  the  sea. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

AAuguAe  Bailly.  Anne  de  Bretagne. 
Paris.  Les  ^itions  de  France.  1939.  25 
francs. — Wife  of  Charles  VIII. 

Borschak  et  Ren6  Martel.  Vie  de 
Mauppa.  Paris.  Calmann^L^vy.  1939. 
18.75  and  25  francs. — ^The  Ukrainian  na' 
tional  hero. 

ArS.  A.  R.  le  Prince  ChriAophe  de  Gr^. 
Le  Monde  et  les  Cours.  Paris.  Plon.  1939. 
30  francs. — His  memoirs. 

AHem  Day.  Etienne  de  la  Boetie.  Paris. 
Debresse.  1939.  72  pp.  15  francs. — An 
eminent  Belgian  thinker  interprets  the 
great  humaniA. 

AH^  Day.  Bakpunine  et  sa  Confession. 
Paris.  Bidault.  1937.  48  pp.  5  fr^cs. — 
An  exposition  of  the  ariAocratic  an' 
ardiiA's  views. 

AGeorges  Duveau.  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  1870' 
1871.  Paris.  Hachette. — ^Day  by  day  ac' 
count. 

AF.  Grenard.  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de 
I'Asie.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1939.  224  pp. 
15  francs. — ^The  glory  of  its  empires  has 
endured  until  comparatively  recent  times. 
ALouis  Madelin.  L’Avenement  de  I'Ent' 
pire.  Paris.  Hachette.  65  francs. — ^Volume 
V  of  Histone  du  Comulat  et  de  VEmpire. 
A^mile  Magne.  Images  de  Paris  sous  Louis 
XIV.  Paris.  Calmann'L^vy. — New  light 
on  life  and  cuAoms  of  I7th'ccntury  Paris. 
AO.  Pousino.  Mon  Enfance  en  U.  R.  S.  S. 
Paris.  Calmann'L^vy.  1939.  20  francs. — 
A  pathetic  document  especially  valuable 
for  its  data  on  the  abandoned  children  in 
Russia. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

ALt.-Colonel  de  Burthe  d’Annelet.  Du 
Senegal  au  Cameroun.  Paris.  Firmin'Didot. 
2  vols.  1540  pp.  500  francs. — ^Throughout 
French  Africa. 

ARaylisiie  de  la  Falaise.  Caraja  .  .  .  Kou! 
Paris.  Plon.  33  francs. — Three  years  among 
Brazilian  Indians. 
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AMarquis  de  Wavrin.  Le  MySthre  de  TO 
renoque.  Paris.  Payot.  1939.  304  pp.  32 
francs. — Explorations  and  adventures. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

A  Yvonne  de  Coppet.  Le  Sourire  de  Oieu. 
Paris.  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir. — Religious 
prose  poems. 

ALude  Delarue'Mardrus.  Temps  Presents. 
Paris.  Cahiers  d’Art  et  d’Amitif. — 29 
ballads. 

ARosaire  Dion'Levesque.  Vita.  Montreal. 
Bernard  Valiquette.  1939.  128  pp. — 
Poems,  many  of  them  experimental. 
AFran^ois  Ducaud'Bourget.  Les  Degres 
dans  la  ?iuit.  Paris,  l^itions  ''Marines." 
64  pp.  15  francs. — Poems  of  Cathoh'c  piety 
and  classic  purity. 

ARen^e  Dulieu.  En  Provence,  vuiom  d'E' 
vangile.  Cannes,  ^itions  de  la  M^iterra' 
nfe. — Religious  reflexions  inspired  by 
Proven9al  scenes. 

Ajeanne  Harter.  Plus  pres  du  soir.  .  .  . 
Paris.  Librairie  lAra.  1939.  152  pp.  20 
francs. — Second  volume  of  poems  by  a 
member  of  the  Clart^iAe  group. 

A  Jean' Joseph  Rabearivelo.  Vieilles  Cham 
sons  des  Pays  dTmerina.  Tananarive, 
Madagascar.  Imprimerie  Officielle. — Prose 
poems,  adapted  from  native  folklore. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

A'Marcel  Brion.  Michel'Ange.  Paris.  Al' 
bin  Michel. — His  life  and  times  explain  his 
woik. 

A’Pierre  FrancaAel.  Monet,  Sisley,  Pissar' 
ro.  Paris.  Weber.  100  francs. — Album  of 
14  plates  with  explanatory  text. 

ALouis  Gielly.  Le  Prado.  Paris.  Plon.  1939. 
22  francs. — With  90  illuArations  from  El 
Greco,  Goya,  etc. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

ARoger  Heim.  La  Reproduction  chez  les 
plantes.  Paris.  Armand  Cohn.  1939.  224 
pp.  17.50  francs. — ^A  work  of  populariza' 
tion. 

ADodteur  Albert  Leprince.  Ondes  de  la 
Pensee.  Paris.  Danglu.  1939.  30  francs. — 
A  prac^cal  manual  of  telepathy. 

Ajean  RoAand.  Pensees  d’un  BiologiAe. 
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Paris.  Stock.  1939.  156  pp.  18  francs. — 
A  scienti^  turns  philosopher. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

'ArPierre  Bemus.  Le  Dossier  de  V Aggression 
Allemande.  Paris.  Payot.  1940.  238  pp. 
22  francs. — Documents  which  prove  Ger' 
many  altogether  to  blame. 

■A- Alfred  Chapuis.  La  Suisse  dans  le  monde. 
Paris.  Payot.  1940.  307  pp.  40  francs. — 
The  olde^  democracy. 

^^ouard  Doll6ans.  HiStoire  du  mouvc' 
ment  ouvrier.  Tome  I;  1830'1871.  404  pp. 
45  francs. — Tome  II;  400  pp.  40  francs. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1939. — Enormous 
documentation. 

'A^PauI  Guerin.  Le  Problime  franfais.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1939.  208  pp.  20  francs. — 
Origins  and  tendencies. 

Arivan  Lajos.  La  Veriti  sur  Varmes  alU' 
mande.  Paris.  Flammarion. — ^The  situatkxi, 
military,  economic  and  moral,  is  discour' 
aging.  Banned  in  Germany. 

'A’Eug^e  P6pin.  Le  Panamericanisme. 
ftris.  Armand  Colin.  1939.  224  pp.  15  and 
17.50  francs. — The  fir^  detailed  ^dy  of 
the  8ubje<ft  in  Europe. 

■AGonzague  de  Reynold.  D’ou  vicnt  I’AIIe' 
magne^  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  238  pp. — The 
reasons  for  the  present  sad  ^te  of  affairs, 
hi^rical,  ethnic,  social  and  moral. 
■ACarlos  Rousseau.  La  non  Intervention 
en  Espagne.  Paris.  Pedone.  1939. — From 
the  point  of  view  of  an  authority  on  inter' 
national  law. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

-A'Saint  Fran9ois  de  Sales.  Introduction  d  la 
vie  devou.  Paris.  Marne.  400  pp.  30  francs. 
— Authentic  text  from  the  only  known 
copy  of  the  1619  editicm. 

'A^Louis  Hannaert.  Essais  et  Documents. 
Paris.  Correa.  1939.  237  PP-  24  francs. — 
“RcBexions  sur  Thomme.” 

-AMahomet.  Le  Coran.  Paris.  Payot.  896 
pp.  84  francs. — A  new  translation  by  the 
(jieneva  Orientali^,  6douard  Montet. 

A* Jacques  Mancelle.  Voyage  en  Prancima' 
nie.  Paris.  Denoel. — Social  criticism  in  the 
manner  of  Voltaire. 

■AChanoine  Eug^e  Masure.  Comment 
prendre  part  au  Sacrifice  de  la  Messe.  Paris. 
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Beauchesne.  1939.  48  pp.  21  francs. — One 
of  a  series  Ce  qu'un  Catholique  doit  savoir. 
AEdmond  Menzel.  Sil^  et  V Vacation  de 
Bacchus.  Bruxelles.  Ferd.  Wellens'Pay. 
1939. 252  pp. — Moral  maxims  and  observa' 
tions. 

ADom  Charles  Poulet.  HiStoire  du  Chris' 
tianisme.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1939.  246  pp. 
— Fascicles  XXII'XXIII.  From  Montaigne 
to  the  Revocation. 

ACardinal  Verdier.  Problemes  sociaux, 
rfponses  chretiennes.  Paris.  Plon. — Fir*  of 
a  series  of  books  on  the  ChriAian  approach 
to  the  problems  of  life. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

AAInuimich  Hachette.  Paris.  Hachette. 
1939.  9  and  12  francs. — Practical  encyclo' 
pedia. 

APfrrre  Andrieu.  Les  Vins  de  Prance  et 
d'atlleurs.  Paris.  Flammaricxi. — Their  mao' 
ufaefture  and  use. 

Ajacques  Damourette.  Traite  Modeme  de 
PonCtuation.  Paris.  Larousse.  1939. — What 
the  grammars  don't  give. 

AL.  JuUiot  de  la  Morandi^e.  Le  Droit 
Commercial.  Paris.  Armand  Cohn.  224  pp. 
15  and  17.50  francs. — For  laymen  as  well 
as  specially. 

ADaniel  Momet.  Comment  preparer  et 
rSdiger  une  dissertation.  Paris.  Bdvin.  1939. 
125  pp. — Preparation,  research,  organiza' 
tion  and  ^le. 

GERMAN  UTERATURE 

ARichard  Benz.  Losung  und  Verbindung. 
Hamburg.  Wegner.  1939.  157  pp. — Elab' 
orating  Goethe's  thesis  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  “highs  and  lows”  of  culture. 
ATheodor  Bohner.  Preundschaft  mit 
GuStav  Prenssen.  Berlin.  Frundsljerg.  92 
pp.  2.20  marks. — ^A  genial,  even  humor' 
ous  portrait  of  the  “Dichter  der  North 
mark.” 

ADte  Ifleine  Bucherei.  Ein  \leines  Stifter' 
Lesebuch. — Ludwig  v.  d.  Marwitz.  Em 
preussischer  Patriot.  —  Otto  Runge.  Hey 
mat  und  Preundschaft. — Emil  Strauss. 
Johann  Peter  Hebei.  Munchen.  Langen' 
Muller.  1939.  60  pp.  each.  80  pfennigs 
each.— Nos.  225,  226,  227  and  228. 
AHans  Gebser.  RiUfe  und  Spanien.  Zurich. 
O^echt.  1940.  95  pp.  4  fraiKs. — A  Audy 
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in  influences.  Includes  R.'s  letters  to  Zu' 
loaga. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

-A-Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Der  Erdgeift.  Ldp' 
rig.  LiA.  1939.  627  pp. — A  saga  of  the 
Upper  Rhine. ‘Johann  Peter  Hebel'Preis. 
1939.  ’ 

ARnAian  ElAer.  Jon  Maar  und  die  Ju' 
riiten.  Berlin.  N^.  352  pp. — ConfliA 
between  town  and  country.  From  the 
Norwegian. 

ADina  von  Foelckersam.  Die  Insel  GoUy 
dai.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  325  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— Baltic  hovel  by  a  Baltic  German. 
AWanda  Friese.  fioote  am  Ufer.  Stuttgart. 
Cotta.  1939.  304  pp. — A  novel  about  the 
Masurian  Lake  country. 

ALouis  Fumberg.  Dos  FeA  des  Lebens. 
Zurid).  Oprecht.  1939.  92  pp.  4  and  6 
Swiss  francs. — ^A  fantasy  by  a  young 
Czech. 

AMarie  Grengg.  Der  Leipzig. 

Hesse  Becker.  100  pp. — ^Tale  of  the 
1805  Napoleonic  campaign. 

AWilmmt  Haacke.  Die  Luftxhulfel.  Bet' 
lin.  FrundA)crg.  6  marks. — A  “Stelldi' 
diein  kleiner  Prose.” 

AAlbcrt  Hahl.  Gouvemeursjahre  aus  >(cu' 
Guinea.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  4.80  marks. — 
Novel  of  German  colonial  days  and  ways. 
AGoCtlieb  Heinrich  Heer.  Peit  im  Crii' 
nen.  Zurich.  Fiissli.  1939.  194  pp.  6.50 
francs. — ^And  seven  other  Novellen  by 
this  young  Swiss. 

A^:^^  Heimann.  Liebling  der  Cotter. 
Bern.  Francke.  1939.  5.80  Swiss  francs. — 
A  gifted  young  painter  clings  to  his  ideals 
in  a  chaotic  world. 

AWilhelm  Hiller.  Manner  in  Ketten. 
Leipzig.  Grunow.  1939.  320  pp. — Novel 
about  a  penal  colony. 

APolly  Maria  Hofler.  AndrS  und  Ursula. 
^lin.  Frundsberg.  336  pp.  6.80  marks. — 
Tender,  sweet  love  Aory. 

AHans  Heinrich  Hollenbach.  Die  Kauf' 
leute  des  Kaisers.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  512 
pp.  6.80  marks. — Novel  of  the  Hanseatic 
League. 

AThomas  Klingg.  Jan  Blaufinl^.  Berlin. 
Frundsberg.  4.80  marks. — Novel,  with  a 
hiAorical  background,  full  of  good  humor 
and  the  joy  of  living. 

AEtna  Kohlscbmidt.  Unwetter  uber 


Schwante.  Berlin.  Rabenpresse.  1938.  284 
pp. — ^A  little  village — inhabited  chiefly 
by  gossips. 

AHotA  Lange.  Auf  dem  oftlichen  Ufer. 
Berlin.  Frundsberg.  155  pp.  3  marks. — 
Two  Novellen  by  a  young  Silesian. 
ACecile  Lauber.  Stumme  J^atur.  Berlin. 
Fischer.  279  pp.  9.20  Swiss  fi^cs. — The 
inevitable  tragedy  of  man's  life  as  a  part 
of  nature. 

AReginald  Marquier.  Ceschichte  einer 
Begegnung.  Berlin.  Die  Rabenpresse.  1938. 
110  pp. — A  mature  woman  and  a  young 
artiA 

AHelmut  Schilling.  Die  siebente  Bruckjs. 
Bern.  Francke.  1939.  4.50  Swiss  francs. — 
A  group  0^  Novellen,  from  hiAorical  to 
imaginative. 

AP^ula  Stuck.  Frauen  sind  l(pmisch.  Lu' 
camo.  Vcrban'Verlag.  1938.  244  pp.  4 
Swiss  francs. — ^Erotic,  clever,  amusing 
novel. 

AEta^  Thiess.  Die  Wolfin.  Berlin.  Kic' 
penheuer.  1939.  125  pp. — A  symbolic, 
fantaAic  novelette. 

ALene  Wenk.  Despina  Bronsart.  Stutt' 
gart.  Thienemann.  1939.  64  pp. — Problem 
of  the  adopted  child,  complicated  further 
by  a  racial  queAion. 

AHermann  Ziese-Beringer.  Der  einsame 
Peldherr.  2  volumes.  522  pp.  10.50  marks. 
— Part  of  his  trilogy  on  Verdun. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

ah.  J.  Beyer  und  O.  Lc^r.  Grosse 
Deutsche  im  Ausland.  Stuttgart.  Union 
Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  390  pp. 
12.50  marks. — A  hiAory  of  German  world' 
policy  in  biographical  sketches. 

ARa^l  Friedrich  Boree.  Die  Geschichte 
eines  Unbeltannten.  Berlin.  Wolfgang  Krii' 
ger.  1938.  382  pp.  8.15  Swiss  francs. — 
Fate  of  a  Baltic  German  in  Riga  in  1915. 
AWemer  Burckhardt  und  Hans  Joachim 
Voigt.  Signal;  Jot'Dora!  Berlin.  Mittler. 
1938.  184  pp.— -On  board  the  “Grosser 
KurfurA"  in  the  other  war. 

AC.  V.  Easum.  Carl  Schurz.  Weimar. 
Bohlau.  219  pp. — ^The  translation  by  Paul 
F(^. 

ADcr  Feldzug  in  Polen.  Berlin.  Frunds' 
berg.  2  and  2.80  marks. — Reports  and 
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documents.  Edited  by  Generalleutnant 
GJdldner. 

^Wemer  P.  Friedrich.  Werden  und  Wach' 
sen  der  U.  S.  A.  in  300  Jahren.  Bern. 
Francke.  7-80  Swiss  francs. — From  Virgin 
nia  Dare  to  Roosevelt.  By  a  Swiss  who 
teaches  in  North  Carolina. 

'A'Ricardo  Levene.  Argentinien.  Essen. 
Essner  Verlagsanftalt.  124  pp.  5  marks. — 
A  handbook  of  hiftory. 

★Erwin  MayerLowenschwerdt.  Schd* 
nerer  der  Vor\dmpfer.  Wien.  Braumuller. 
1939.  390  pp.  5.63  and  7-50  marks. — A 
political  biography. 

★Hermann  Meiui'Chemo.  Prohliche 
Crenzbesetzung.  Bern.  Francke.  1939.  144 
pp.  4.20  Swiss  francs. — Memoirs  of  1914- 
1918. 

★Carl'Erdmann  Graf  Piickler.  Einfluss' 
reiche  Englander.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  160 
pp.  4.50  marks. — Written  at  a  time  when 
Germany  ftill  hoped  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

★Eberhard  Schmieder  und  EmA  Kell¬ 
ner.  Schrift  und  Buck.  Leipzig.  Staackmann. 
1939.  96  pp. — From  ^lus  to  maiotype. 
★Jef  Simons.  Plandem  Stirht  nicht.  Wolfs- 
hagen-Scharbeuzt  (Liibecker  Bucht).  216 
pp.  4.80  marks. — From  the  Flemish.  The 
Flemish  Gethsemane  in  the  world  war. 
★Otto  Zarek.  Die  Geschichte  Ungams. 
Zurich.  Humanitas.  1938.  560  pp.  11  and 
13.50  Swiss  francs. — Fills  a  long  felt  want; 
Audying  Hungary  as  an  independent 
entity,  not  as  an  appanage  of  AuAria. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Gu^v  Asmus.  Die  Zulu.  Essen.  Essener 
Verlagsan^lt.  285  pp.  6  80  marks. — 
Their  radal  makeup,  cu^oms,  etc. 

★F.  G.  Camochan  und  Hans  Chri^ian 
Adamson.  Das  Kaiserreich  der  Schlangen. 
Zurich.  Rotapfel-Verlag.  256  pp. — ^Tan¬ 
ganyika  territory.  From  the  English. 
★Eugen  Hobein.  Ungeschminl(Us  Africa. 
Essen.  Essener  Verlagsan^lt.  1938.  312 
pp. — Sad  and  funny  experiences  of  a  dia¬ 
mond  hunter  and  coffee  planter. 

★Hans  Rudolf  Rieder.  Lagerfeuer  tm 
Indianerland.  Essen.  .Essener  Verlagsan- 
stalt.  4.59  pp.  9.80  marks. — ^The  authd* 
claims  6rA-hand  knowledge  of  these 
legends,  tales  and  folkways.'' 


★Bruno  Schonlank.  Schweizer  Mdrchen. 
Zurich.  FraumunAer-Verlag.  1938.  140 
pp.  4.80  Swiss  francs. — More  .‘‘Marchen’* 
than  “schweizer.” 

★Albert  Schweizer.  Afrii^anische  Ge- 
schichten.  Bern.  Piul  Haupt.  1939.  108  ppi 

2.80  and  4  Swiss  francs. — Tales  from  his 

beloved  Ogowe.  < 

★Friedrich  Sieburg.  Afri\anischer  Pruh' 
ling.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Societata-Verlag. 
1938.  418  pp. — ^A  travel  saga. 

.  / 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Agnes  Miegel.  Pruhe  Gedichte.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Cotta.  1939.  158  pp. — Those  she 
wrote  forty  years  ago.  /!  . 

★Benno  Pappentrigk.  Schuttelreime.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Inselverlag.  1939. 60  pp. — Very  funny, 
some  of  them;  others  very  thought- 
provoking.  •  .  '  I 

★Eduard  Stucken.  Gedichte.  Wien.  Zsol- 
nay.  1938.  156  pp. — Reveries,  ballads, 
elegies  and  romances.  .  .  .  ; 

GERMAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

•  .  } 

★Theodor  Bdiner.  Philipp  Otto'  Rung/e. 
Berlin.  Frundsberg.  8.50  marks. — Life  of 
a  Romantic  painter. 

★Alfred  Ehrhart.  T^iederdeutsche  Altar' 
schreine.  Hamburg.  Ellermann.  1938.  48  pp. 
— An  art  form  not  far  from  certain  modem 
tendencies.  ’ 

★Walter  Kem.  Gedani^en  und  Aufsdtze 
uher  Kunit.  Zurich.  Oprecht.  1940.  63  pp. 

3.80  francs. — ^Art  as  the  sublimed  form  of 
self-expression. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Edgar  Bonjour.  Werden  und  Wesen  der 
Schweizerischm  Demol(ratie.  Basel.  Helbing 
6^  Lichtenbahn.  1939.  55  pp.  2.50  francs. 
— Its  unity  is  based  on  hiftorical  mem¬ 
ories  and  common  experiences. 

★Eugen  Fleischer.  Wer  regkrt  iPranlfr 
reich!  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche  Verlags-' 
gesellschaft.  255  pp.  6.80  •  marks. — The 
citizens  of  the  Third  Republic  and  their 
gods.  VT 

★Hans  E.  Friedrich.  Tradition  und  neue 
Welt.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  272  pp.  4.80 • 
marks. — ^The  roots  of  the  present  revolu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  found  in  the  paA.  '  '  ?  . 
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'A'Roland  Krug  von  Nidda.  Marianne  39. 
Berlin.  PruiKlsberg.  336  pp.  8.50  marks. — 
Juft  v(diat  u  France? 

■A^LAidwtg  Paul.  Zweierlei  Plamme.  Basel. 
Geering.  8.50  and  10  Swiss  francs. — 
Europe,  awake! 

^Gonzague  de  Reynold.  Selbftheftint' 
mung  der  Schweiz.  D^tsch  von  Ed.  Horft 
von  Ts(diamer.  Zurich.  Rascher.  1939. 91 
pp.  2.25  francs. — A  study  of  its  human 
values. 

^Joseph  Windschuh.  GeriUtete  Wirt' 
schaft.  Berlin.  Frundsberg.  280  pp.  5.80 
ma^. — ^The  will  to  vidlory — an  economic 
necessity. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
REUGION 

'^kOiulio  Bevilaoqua.  Chrift  sei  Chrift. 
Einsiedeln'Koln.  Benziger.  163  pp.  3.80 
and  5  Swiss  francs. — A  soldier  turned 
monk  points  the  way  to  salvation. 
★Albert  Steffen.  Peitalozzi — Leberubilder 
PeitaJozzis.  Donuch.  Verlag  fur  schone 
Wissenschaften.  1939.  146  and  68  pp.  5 
aiKl  2  Swiss  fiancs. — A  fburaft  play,  and 
some  closely  connected  and  pertinent 
sketches. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dos  Schweizerische  Such.  1931.  282  pp. 
— Das  Buck  der  Schweiz.  1939.  232  pp. — 
Edited  by  the  Schweizerischen  Buchhand^ 
lerverein  and  the  Verein  Schweizerischer 
Verlagsbuchhandler,  the  two  volumes  con' 
ftitute  a  cumulative  book  iixlex  for  1914' 
1930,  and  1931'38,  respecftively. 

★Heinrich  Wolf.  Federi^l  giU  Persengeld. 
Wien.  Ibach.  1939.  154  pp. — ^A  good' 
humored  assault  on  all  sorts  of  Sprach' 
sunden. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Carlos  Enriquez.  TtKn  Garcia.  La 
Habana.  La  Verdnica.  249  pp.  60c. — 
Regional,  rural  novel  of  Cuba. 

★Aurelio  Espinosa  P61it.  Los  Cldsicos  y 
la  literatura  ecuatoriana.  Quito.  Edi' 
torial  Ecuatoriana. — Critical  view  of 
translations  of  the  classics  and  their 
in6uence. 

★Lenka  Pranculic,  compiler.  Cien  outores 


contempordneos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er' 
cilia.  Tomo  I,  503  pp.  Tomo  II,  525  pp. 
$80  m.'n. — Succinft  biographical'critical 
sketches.  Portrait  of  each  author. 

★Rafael  Rivera  Santiago.  Comprension  y 
anSisis.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Imprcnta  Vene' 
zuela.  1938.  153  pp. — Interviews,  bio' 
graphical  sketches,  and  critical  evaluations. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Emilio  Abreu  G6mez.  Juan  Pirulero. 
Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1939. — Siort 
ftories. 

★Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Los  etemos  tres 
en  uno.  Sam  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Con  el 
autor.  1939.  71  PP* — Fantaftic  drama  in 
one  aft. 

★Juan  Marin,  ^aufrugio.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1939.  93  pp. — Intensely 
dramatic  novella  of  the  South  Seas. 
★Jos6  Martinez  Sotomayor.  Locura.  Mc' 
xico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1939. — In  which 
various  diarafters  deliberately  achieve 
irrationality. 

★W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Amores  raros. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  245  pp. 
$12  m.'n.  —  Translation  of  PirSt  Person 
Singular. 

★Walter  Montenegro.  Once  cuentos.  La 
Paz.  F6nix.  1938.  119  pp. — Of  war,  love 
and  animals. 

★Pablo  Neruda.  El  habitanu  y  su  esperan' 
za.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939.  76  pp. 
$5.00  m.'n. — A  relato  in  poetic  prose. 
★Julidn  Padr6n.  Madrugada.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1939.  226  pp. — Novel  of  a  Vene' 
zuelan  village. 

★F£lix  M.  Pelaya.  Suenos  para  la  infancia 
del  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Corolaire.  1939. 
167  PP* — Juvenile  tales. 

★Humberto  Salvador.  J^oviemhre.  Quito. 
Femindez.  1939* — Novel  based  on  re' 
cent  events  in  Ecuador. 

★Blanca  dalla  Torre  Vicuna.  El  alma  del 
nine  en  el  teatro.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  437  pp.  $20  m.'n. — Fifty  theatrical 
sketches  and  plays,  for  young  people. 
★Rafael  Solana.  El  envenenado.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Taller.  1939. — Novel  after  the 
manner  of  a  Gide  or  a  Huxley. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Antonio  Albarr^n.  El  ultimo  insurgenu. 
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Mexico.  Anihuac.  1939.  73  pp. — ^An 
episode  from  the  war  for  independence. 
■A-Alfonso  Alexander.  Sandmo.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  252  pp.  $18  m.-n. — 
And  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua. 
■A'Amerioi  y  HoStos.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
1939.  391  pp. — Colledion  of  essays  and 
eulogisms,  edited  by  the  Comisi6n  pro 
celebracidn  del  centenario  de  Hoftos. 
■ArEufronio  Aranibar.  Reseria  hiAdrica  de 
la  batalla  de  Ayacucho.  Cochabamba, 
Bolivia.  Cuenca.  1939.  125  pp. — With 
plans  and  other  aids. 

'A’Miguel  de  Ayala.  Benito  Juarez,  el  mdio 
sublime.  Santiago  de  Qiile.  Zig'Zag.  1939. 
168  pp.  50c.  U.  S. — A  dramatic  biography. 
'A’Luis  Beminsone.  Chocano  al  rojo.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta  America.  1938. 
276  pp. — His  tragic  and  adventurous  life. 
'A’Ramdn  J.  Carcano.  Guerra  del  Paraguay. 
Buenos  Aires.  Domingo  Viau.  1939. — 
Origins  and  causes. 

'A’Francisco  Cervantes  de  Salazar.  Mexico 
en  1554.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1939.  194  pp. — ^Three  Latin  treatises, 
tra^lated  by  Joaquin  Garda  Icazbalceta. 
-A^Bemal  Diaz  del  Caftillo.  HiStoria  verda' 
dera  de  la  }^ueva  Espana.  M&tico.  Robre' 
do.  1939.  3  volumes,  409,  428  and  416  pp. 
— Edited  by  Joaquin  Ramirez  Cabanas. 
'A’Marte  E.  G6mez.  Iturbide.  Mexico. 
Cultura.  1939. — The  druggie  for  liberty 
in  Mexico  and  its  repercussions  in  Spain. 
-A* Alva  Ixtilxochitl.  Decimatercia  relaciSn 
de  la  venida  de  los  espanoles.  Mexico.  Ro' 
bredo.  1939.  $1.50  m.'n. — Story  about  the 
Conquer,  by  a  descendant  of  the  con' 
quered. 

-Ajorge  Guillermo  Leguia.  Eftudios  his' 
toricos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 
225  pp.  $15.00  m.'n — Essays  on  various 
Peruvian  eminences  and  events. 

■AEme^  Matamoros  y  Lucha.  Mis  dos 
mae^tros.  Paris.  Sorlot.— Sketches  of  Juan 
Antiga  and  Alberto  Masferrer,  by  a  Hon' 
duran  who  feels  safer  in  Cuba  at  present. 
A'Femando  Ocaranza.  Juarez  y  sus  amigos. 
Mexico.  Polis.  1939. — Essays  and  sketches 
inspired  by  the  Juirez  papers  in  the  Na' 
tional  Library. 

■A  Alberto  Palcos.  Sarmiento.  Buenos 
Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1938.  351  pp. — Third 
edition  of  this  1920  ^dy. 

'AFrancisco  del  Paso  y  Troncos,  Editor. 
Epiftolario  de  ^ueva  Espana.  Mexico. 


Porrua.  1939.  II,  254  pp.  Ill,  278  pp. — 
Items  in  a  series  of  hiAorical  inedits. 
AAnibal  Ponce.  Sarmiento.  Buenos  Aires. 
El  Ateneo.  1938.  211  pp. — As  the  builder 
of  the  new  Argentine. 

Ajos6  Miguel  Quintana.  El  Conquiftador 
Alonso  Galeote.  Mexico.  Artes  Grificas 
del  Etodo.  1939. 163  pp. — Reprinted  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Mexican  Geographical 
Society. 

ARsumundo  Rivas.  Los  fundadores  de  Bo' 
gold.  Bogoti.  Editorial  &le<^  1938.  472 
pp. — A  Biographical  diAionary. 
ADomingo  F.  Sarmiento.  Vida  de  San 
Martin.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1939. 
190  pp.  $1.50  m.'n. — Various  writings  on 
San  Martin,  edited  by  Enrique  Espinoza. 
ARomsin  Zulaica  Garate.  Los  Franciscan 
nos  y  la  imprenta  en  Mexico  en  el  stglo 
XV/.  Mexico.  Robredo.  1939.  373  pp. — 
A  bio'bibliographical  ^dy. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK 
LORE 

AFnrique  de  Gandia.  HiStoria  de  la  hoca 
del  riachuelo.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo  Popu' 
lar  de  la  Boca. — Birth  and  growth  a 
suburb  of  Buenos  Aires. 

AAlvaro  Meliin  Lafinur.  Buenos  Aires. 
Imigenes  y  semblanzas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Losada.  1939. — Attempt  at  a  checking  of 
spiritual  and  moral  values. 

ALucio  Mendieta  y  Nunez.  La  habitadSn 
indigena.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universita' 
ria.  1939.  36  pp. — One  of  a  series  of  mon' 
ographs  published  by  the  Universidad 
Nacional. 

ACarlos  Rinc6n  Gallardo.  El  charro  mexy 
cano.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1939. — As  seen  by 
a  Spanish  gentleman. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

AFnriqueta  Arcelo  Larriva.  Voz  aislada. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1939.  72  pp.  .50  bolivares. 
— Poems,  1930^1939. 

AMiguel  A.  Camino.  El  Paisaje,  el  horn' 
bre  y  su  cancidn.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada. — 
Poems  of  a  business  man  turned  farmer. 
Ajesus  CaAro.  Antologia  de  poetas  hondun 
renos,  1869'1910.  Tegucigalpa.  Talleres 
Tipogrificos  Nacicmales.  1939.  304  pp. — 
Biographical  notes  and  selected  poems 
from  ^xxit  fifty  poets. 
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■i^Leonardo  Garda  Fox.  Reflejos  en  el  agua. 
La  Habana.  Ucar  Garda.  1937.  118  pp. — 
His  poems. 

Garda'Prada.  Luz  que  flota  en  el 
olvido.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1939.  142  pp. — A  poem  about  Colombia 
in  120  sonnets. 

'A'Blias  Nandino.  Sonetos.  Mexico.  Mexico 
Nuevo.  1939.-^In  which  the  poet  shows 
himself  as  newly  desenfrenado. 

'A^Regino  Pedroso.  Antologfa  pohica.  La 
Habana.  Municipio  de  La  Habana.  1939. 
144  pp. — His  poems,  1918  to  1938. 
■ARcgino  Pedroso.  Mds  olid  canta  el  mar. .. 
La  Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1939.  95  pp. — 
Premio  Nacional  de  poesia,  1938. 
itRomancet  y  viUandcos  espanoles  del  siglo 
XVI.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en 
Mexico.  1939. 47  pp. — Arranged  for  voice 
and  piano  by  Jesus  Bal  y  Gay. 

A- Juan  Manuel  Ruiz  Esparza.  Me  deslum' 
bra  tu  red.  Mexico.  Loera  Chavez.  1939. — 
Poems  whose  rhythm  seldom  rises  above 
that  of  prose. 

AHumberto  Tejera.  Una  vox.  .  .  .  M6xi' 
CO.  Con  el  autor.  63  pp. — “Poemas  plu' 
rimos.” 

ACarlos  Vega.  Danzas  y  canckmes  argen' 
tinas.  Buenos  Aires.  Eugenio  Ferrero. 
1936.  309  pp.  $4  m.'n. — Graphs,  sketches, 
examples;  and  an  essay  on  the  tango. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

AFiancisco  Larroyo  y  M.  A.  Cevallos. 
La  Idgica  de  la  ciencia.  Mexico.  Porrua. 
1939. — Second,  enlarged  edition  of  this 
important  work  in  philosophy. 

AAdolib  Mendndez  Samara.  Dos  ensayos 
sobre  Heidegger.  Mexico.  Letras  de  M^i' 
CO.  1939.  61pp. — La  esencia  de  la  poesia 
and  La  nada  en  Bergson  y  Heidegger. 
AAlberto  Rembao.  Mensaje,  movimiento 
y  masa.  Buenos  Aires.  Libreria  La  Aurora. 
1939.  108  pp. — Essays  on  the  place  of 
religion  in  modem  life. 

SPANISH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

Ajosd  L6pez  de  Ca^Uo.  Orientaciones 
dipiomdticas.  Manila.  Con  el  autor.  1939. 
3M  pp.  $3.50. — International  problems  of 
new  Philippines. 

AGonzalo  de  Reparaz.  La  tragedia  iberica. 


Buenos  Aires.  IMAN. — Six  lectures 
delivered  in  Barcelona  in  the  6rA  period 
of  the  dvil  war. 

ALuis  Alberto  Sdnehez.  Am^a,  novela 
sin  noveliAas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlla. 
1939.  239  pp.  $14  m.^n. — A  geographical, 
social,  hiftm'cal  survey. 

SPANISH  ESSAYS 

Ajuan  Pablo  Echague.  For  donde  corre  el 
2onda.  Buenos  Aires.  Francisco  A.  Co' 
lomobo.  1938.  80  pp. — FantaAic  sketches. 
AG.  Gonzilez  y  Contreras.  Figuras  vob 
codas.  La  Habana.  Prensa  Indoamericana. 
1939.  63  pp. — Essays  and  sketches  on  life, 
literature  and  art. 

ABen^  Jimdnez'Malaret.  Meditaciones  de 
un  misdntropo.  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorriquenos. 
1939.  149  pp.  $1.00. — Essays. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ABI  Campesino.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig' 
Tag.  1938.  466  pp. — Handsomely  illu^rat' 
ed  volume  commemcM^tive  of  the  cente' 
nary  of  the  Sociedad  Nadonal  de  Agri' 
cultura. 

ASantiago  Pacheco  Cruz.  Compendia  del 
idioma  maya.  Mdida.  Imprenta  Oriente. 
134  pp. — Third  edition. 

ITAUAN  UTERATURE 

AMario  ApoUonio.  Storia  del  teatro  itO' 
liano.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  450  pp.  50 
lire. — Vol.  II.  The  Renaissance  Theatre. 
ABnrico  Falqui  e  Libero  De  Libero, 
editors.  Beltempo.  Rcnna.  Edizioni  della 
C(xneta.  1939.  316  pp.  13  lire. — Almanac 
of  letters  and  arts. 

AGiuseppe  Guido  Ferrero.  Uanima  e  la 
poesia  di  V.  Alfieri.  Torino.  Paravia.  1939. 
371  pp.  17  lire. — Penetrating  psychological 
and  ekhetic  Audy. 

AGiuseppe  Guido  Ferrero.  Prosa  illuAre 
dell'Ottocento.  Torino.  Paravia.  1939.  131 
pp.  7  Bre. — ^Part  I  of  a  detailed  Audy. 
AGiuseppe  Ravegnani.  II  J^ovecento  letU' 
ratio  italiano.  Bologna.  TeAa.  1939.  442 
pp.  35  lire. — Documents  for  future  liter' 
ary  hiAorians. 

AGino  Raya.  Ottocento  letterario.  Palermo. 
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Ciuni.  1939.  156  pp.  14  lire. — Essays  on 
various  writers  and  movements. 

-A-Leonida  R^paci.  Ribalte  a  lumi  spenti. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1939.  346  pp.  20  lire. — 
Dramatic  criticism. 

'A’Luigi  Russo.  Commedie  fiorentine  del 
'500.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  198  pp.  12 
lire. — Four  articles  from  RiviSta  italiana 
del  dramma.  VoL  X  of  the  Biblioteca  del 
Leonardo. 

■A^Augu^o  Vidnclli.  La  Letteratura  d'l' 
talia.  Milano.  Vallardi.  1937.  237  PP*  9 
lire. — Volume  IV,  the  Seicento. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 
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tana.  Milano.  Ceschina.  300  pp.  12  lire. — 
Sea  Aory. 

'A’Renato  Venesia.  Rododendri  ai  vent'armi. 
Milano.  Garzanti.  1939.  143  pp.  10  lire. — 
Somewhat  heavy  satire. 

ITAUAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'A'Alfredo  Bacelli.  Porpore,  allori  e  cO' 
micie  rosse.  Roma.  Albrighi,  Segati.  1939. 
167  pp.  8  lire. — HiAorical  and  literary 
essays. 

'A'Piero  Bargellini.  Ritratto  Virile.  Brescia. 
Morcelliana.  1939. — Moral  and  spiritual 
teAament. 

^Delio  Cantimori.  Eretici  itdluini  del  '500. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  448  pp.  40  lire. — 
Bearers  of  the  critical  spirit  of  the  Itah 
ban  Renaissance. 

★Pietro  de  Francisci.  Civiltd  romana. 
Roma.  lAituto  Nazionale  di  Cultura 
FasciAa.  1939.  159  pp.  10  lire. — Definition 
and  development. 

★Cesare  GuaAi.  Memorie  e  Audi.  Firenze. 
Marzocco.  1939.  371  pp.  15  lire. — Notes  of 
a  nineteenth'century  scholar  and  hiAorian. 
★Maria  Theodoli  de  Luca.  Mi  Ricordo. . . 
Ho  ViSto.  Milano.  Garzanti.  20  lire. — 
Anecdotes  of  a  changing  society. 

★Guido  Manacorda.  II  Bolscevismo. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  348  pp.  20  lire. — 
Careful  hiAory  of  the  Revolution. 
★Emma  Martina.  Pritno  incontro  con  Leo' 
nardo  da  Vinci.  Firenze.  Agnelli.  150  pp. 
8  lire. — Popular  biography. 

★AgoAino  Savelli.  Storia  d'ltalia.  Firen' 
ze.  Sansoni.  1939.  690  pp.  30  lire. — From 
the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Risorgimento. 

ITAUAN  VERSE 

★Lorenzo  Giusso.  Codenze  di  Sigismondo 
nella  torre.  Modena.  Guanda.  1939.  75  pp. 
7  lire. — Romantic  lyrics. 

★Eugenio  Montale.  Le  occasioni.  Torino. 
Einaudi.  1939.  105  pp.  10  lire. — Imagina^ 
tive  lyrics. 

★Vincenzo  De  Simone,  editor.  Conti  popO' 
lari  siediani.  Milano.  Edizioni  Latine. 
1939.  109  pp.  10  lire. — Including  some 
never  published  before. 

★Tumiati.  Solstizio  nell'orto.  Genova. 
R  degli  Orfini.  160  pp.  10  lire. — “Terse 
and  thoughtful.” 


★Giana  Anguissola.  La  Ciomata  del  dio' 
volo.  Mibno.  Garzanti.  15  lire. — “Novel 
of  temptation.” 

★Dedy  Baldi.  Jo,  la  mdionaria.  Milano. 
Sonzogno.  256  pp.  8  lire. — Lottery  mih 
lionairess. 

★Luigi  Barzini  Junior.  Evasione  in  Mon' 
golia.  Mibno.  Mondadori.  1939.  168  pp. 
18  lire. — Five  persons  on  a  nine  days’ 
adventure. 

★Ugo  Betti.  Frana  alio  scalo  nord.  Bolo' 
gna.  TeAa.  1939.  141  pp.  8  lire. — Drama 
of  human  problems  and  responsibilities. 
★Luigi  Capuana.  Le  piu  belle  ruwelle.  Pz' 
lermo.  Sandron.  1939.  710  pp.  30  lire. — 
Edited  by  Lucio  d’Ambra. 

★Mario  Ghisalberti.  II  poAo  al  sole.  Mib' 
no.  Ccwticelli.  1939.  336  pp.  12  hre. — A 
young  Venetian  painter  seeks  his  fortune 
in  Paris. 

★Guido  Mibnesi.  Rahatea.  Mibno. 
Ceschina.  420  pp.  12  hre. — Sea  Aory  of 
adventurous  flavor. 

★Mario  Muccini.  Ed  ora,  andiamo!  Mib' 
no.  Garzanti.  12  and  20  lire. — World  war 
novel. 

★Pietro  Pancrazi.  Racconti  e  novelle  dell’' 
800.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  917  PP.  20,  30 
and  60  hre. — A  new  edition  of  a  successful 
boc^. 

★Rina  Maria  Pierazzi.  La  voce  udita.  Mi' 
bno.  Sonzogno.  1939.  316  pp.  8  lire. — 
HiAorical  novel. 

★Eugenio  Stampacchi'Canudo.  L'ultima 
nave.  Milano.  Corticelli.  1939.  251  pp. 
10  lire. — Novel  of  the  fishermen  of  Bari; 
foil  of  local  color. 

★Alessandro  Varaldo.  Capitan  Tramon' 
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ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Piero  Bianchi.  Leonardo.  Milano.  Val' 
lardi.  160  pp,  18  lire. — Richly  illuArated. 
★L,  Chiarini  c  U.  Barbaro.  ProWetni  del 
Film.  Roma.  Bianco  e  Nero,  1938.  182  pp. 
20  lire. — The  movies  are  more  in  need  of 
sane  ideas  than  of  technical  and  financial 
means. 

★Salvatore  Fassi.  Metodo  delle  duposiziont. 
Roma.  Satumia.  1939.  14  pp. — ^^e  tech' 
nique  of  orcheftration. 

★JI  Libro  della  muska.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1939.  400  pp.  25  and  30  lire. — Musical 
knowledge  for  the  amateur. 

★Traglia.  Ariette  e  amori  di  muskiSti. 
C^ova.  E.  degli  Orfini.  240  pp.  18  lire. — 
Italian  musicians  in  France. 

ITALIAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Giuseppe  Bottai.  ^uademo  affrkano. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939.  220  pp.  15  lire. — 
An  original  view  of  the  African  war. 
★Emilio  Cecdu.  America  Amara.  Firenze. 
Sansoni.  1939.  408  pp.  18  lire. — Problems 
and  charac^r  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

★Ada  Negri.  Erba  sul  sagrato.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  316  pp.  12.75  lire. — 
Reprinted  newspaper  articles,  1931'1939. 
★Giovanni  Papini.  Italia  Mia.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  200  pp.  10  lire. — The  spirit 
and  mission  of  Italy. 

★Giuseppe  Lo  Verde.  II  }{azionalsocialis' 
mo.  Palermo.  Ciuni.  400  pp.  15  lire. — 
Juridical  ftruAure  of  the  Third  Reich. 

ITAUAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★GiuUo  Bertoni.  Lingua  e  cultura.  Fi' 
renze.  Olschki.  1939.  301  pp.  30  lire. — The 
laA  of  a  trilogy  of  ^dies  of  the  fiinda' 
mental  aspeds  of  language. 

★Ettore  Bignone.  Studi  sul  pensiero  an' 
tko.  Napoli.  Lofifedo.  1939. 355  pp.  12  lire. 
— Five  penetrating  essays. 

★Francesco  Chiesa.  Passeggiate.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1939.  284  pp.  12  lire. — %ort 
essays  (xi  many  subject. 

★Viscardini.  L'Universo,  cellula  vivente. 
Genova.  E.  degli  Orfini.  220  pp.  12  lire. — 
A  new  attitude  toward  natural  and  spir' 
itual  problems. 
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PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

★Tri^ao  de  Athayde.  ContribufSo  a  His' 
toria  do  Modemismo:  O  Premodemismo. 
Rio.  Olympio.  1939. — Brazilian  literature 
immediately  preceding  1920. — The  con- 
temporary  manife^tion. 

★Liberato  Bittencourt.  Ptrulas,  ou  Ronuin' 
ce  psko'biografico.  Rio.  Ofs.  Grafs,  do  Gi' 
nisio.  1938.  245  pp. — Literary  psychology. 
★Antonio  Ferreira.  Poemas  Lusitanos. 
Lisboa.  Si  da  Co^.  1939.  262  pp. — 
Edited  by  Marques  Braga. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION 
AND  DRAMA 

★Otavio  de  Faria.  Tragedia  Burguesa: 
II,  Os  Caminhos  da  Vida.  Rio.  Olympio. 
1939. — Second  of  a  series  of  ProuAian 
novels. 

★Dinah  Silveira  de  Queiroz.  Floradas 
en  la  Serra.  Rio.  Olympio.  1939.  284 
pp. — A  romance,  without  any  “isms.” 
★Raquel  de  Queiroz.  As  trfs  Marias.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939. — Trivial  heroines  of  inane 
commonplace  tragedies. 

★Marques  Reb^lo.  A  Eftrila  sobe.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939.  — A  Brazilian  Kitty  Foyle 
— without  the  innate  nobility  of  the 
Irish' American  lass. 

★Telmo  Vergara.  Eftrada  perdida.  Rio. 
Olympio  1939. —  Faulkneresque  novel  of 
misery. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

ieMemoria  do  Coruelhetro  Francisco 
Gomes  da  Silva  (o  Chalofo).  Rio.  Pongetti. 
1939. — A  daredevil  companion  of  Don 
Pedro  I. 

★Jos6  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soares.  Fron' 
teiras  do  Brasil  no  regime  colonial.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939.  233  pp. — An  important 
item  in  the  early  hiAory  of  the  Empire. 
★Nuto  Sant' Anna.  Sih  Paulo  Hktorko. 
Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  de  Cultura. 
1939.  359  pp.  10$000. — Features,  cuAoms 
and  legends. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

itBrasiUE^tados  Unidos.  Rio.  Diario  de 
Notidas.  1939.  539  pp. — Condensation 
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24  feature  articles,  published  in  this  news' 
paper  July,  1938,  on  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations. 

■A-Thomas  Leonardos.  Os  Alkerces  Politicos 
dos  Estados  Unidos.  Rio.  A  Noitc.  1939. — 
Enthusia^ic  interpretation  of  North  Amer' 
ican  ideals. 

■A-Jos^  Farani  Mansur  Guerios.  O  ?{aciO' 
nalismo  e  0  Direito  Intemacional.  Curitiba. 
Empresa  Grafica  Paranense.  1939.  47  pp. 
— With  especial  reference  to  the  Brazilian 
problem. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

itAspcAos  Brasileiros  do  seculo  XIX.  Rio 
Grande.  Bibliotheca  Riograndense.  1937. — 
Album  of  views. 

'A’Amaldo  Cathoud.  A  Rofa  da  Lagoa 
Santa  e  o  Pleiitoceno  Americano.  Bello 
Horizonte.  Imprenta  de  Minas  Geraes. 
122  pp. — Data  to  serve  an  extended  ^dy. 
★Otavio  da  Faria.  Fronteiras  da  Santi' 
dade.  Sao  Paulo.  Cademos  da  Hora  Pre' 
sente.  June,  1939.  143  pp. — Pascal  and 
Leon  Bloy. 

DANISH  FICTION  AND 
DRAMA 

■A'Knuth  Becker.  Uroligt  Foraar.  K0ben' 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1938.  2  vols.  324  and  270 
pp.  $2.90. — A  boy’s  life,  tragic  and  comic. 
■ikLeck  Fischer.  Hvordan  i  Morgen?  K0' 
benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1938.  227 
pp.  $1.60. — In  which  the  troubled  Den- 
mark  of  these  critical  years  is  superbly 
portrayed. 

'A’William  Heinesen.  J^oatun.  K^benhavn. 
1938.  292  pp.  $1.20. — Novel  of  the  Faroe 
Islands. 

Munk.  Han  sidder  ved  Smeltedligen. 
K0benhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1938. 
78  pp.  $0.90. — Play  about  the  Jewish 
problem  in  Germany. 

★Jorgen  Vaerlose.  Jonna.  K0benhavn. 
^onberg.  1939.  199  pp.  $1.25. — A 
healthy  country  girl  and  her  wooers. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

'^John  Quincy  Adams.  Oberon:  a  poetical 
romance.  New  York.  Crofts.  1939.  340 
pp.  $3.00. — Fir*  appearance  in  print  oi 


Adams’  translation;  edited  by  A.  B. 
Fau^. 

-^kCarlos  E.  Ca^heda  and  Jack  Autrey 
Dabbs.  Guide  to  the  Latin  American 
Manuscripts  in  the  University  of  Texas 
Library.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1939.  217  pp.  $3.00. — More  than 
a  million  pages  of  them. 

■A^Lewis  Hanke  and  Raul  d’E^a.  Handboo1{ 
of  Latin  American  Studies:  1938.  Cam' 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1939. 
469  pp. — A  seledive  guide  to  publications 
during  the  year. 

-A-Baroness  de  Muro.  Legends  of  France  and 
Spain.  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Privately 
printed.  1937.  480  pp. — Reca*  from 
medieval  sources. 

A’Daniel  George  Samuels.  Enrique  Gil  y 
Carrasco.  New  York.  InAituto  de  las 
Espahas  en  los  E^dos  Unidos.  1939. 
249  pp. — A  *udy  in  Spanish  Roman' 
ticism. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ifTiahuel  Huapi  Jfational  Parl^.  Buenos 
Aires.  National  Park  Service.  1939.  124 
pp. — Illu^rated  and  with  maps.  Text  in 
English. 

★The  USSR  and  Finland.  New  York. 
Soviet  Russia  Today.  1939.  64  pp. — Docu' 
ments  and  arguments  in  support  of  Rus' 
sia’s  adtiems. 

NORWEGIAN  TRAVEL 

★Jens  Schive  og  Hans  Olav.  Med  Kron* 
prinsparet  for  Jfprge.  Oslo.  Aschehoug. 
1939.  327  pp. — Their  seventy  days  in 
America. 

SWEDISH  FICTION 

★Irja  Browallius.  Elida  frin  gdrdar.  Stock' 
holm.  Bonnier.  1938.  376  pp.  $2.25. — 
Dramatic  human  fate  againft  a  peasant 
background. 

★Johan'Olov  Johansson.  Krutgubbar. 
Stockholm.  Seelig.  1938.  208  pp.  $0.60. — 
Short  Aories  about  the  mining  diAriA  of 
Bergslagen. 

★Harry  Martinson.  Midsommerdalen. 
Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1938. 142  pp.  $1.35. — 
A  summer  idyll. 

★Moa  Martinson.  Kyrl^brollop.  Stock' 


